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FOREWORD 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

"  ''T^HE  convention  was,  in  many  respects,  unique.  To  a 
A  newspaperman,  accustomed  from  his  general  round 
of  duties  to  attend  many  such  gatherings,  the  convention  just 
closed  seemed  more  like  a  meeting  of  the  executives  of  a  large 
corporation,  with  each  man  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the 
work  expected  of  him  and  realizing  that  his  part  was  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  section  of  the  finished  work  of  the 
organization.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  the  languid  self- 
interest  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  many  business 
gatherings.  Every  man  at  this  convention  was  of  a  type  needed 
every  minute  in  his  own  organization,  who  only  came  to  the 
convention  because  it  promised  to  net  him  hard,  difficultly- 
attained  facts,  useful  in  the  every-day  battle  for  trade  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  parallel  might  easily  be  carried  a  little 
farther  by  saying  that  these  men  are  just  what  they  seemed  to 
be,  the  integral  parts  of  a  great  business  organization.  THE 
ONLY  DIFFERENCE  BEING  THAT  INSTEAD  OF 
TRYING  TO  ACCOMPLISH  ONE  SINGLE  RESULT 
THESE  MEN  ARE  SEEKING  THE  WELFARE  AND 
COMMERCIAL      PROSPERITY      OF      AN      ENTIRE 

NATION." 

— From  N.  Y.  Commercial,  Nov.  i,  igi8. 


GEORGE  ED.  SMITH 

President,  Royal  Typewriter  Company 
President,  American  Mannfactnrers  Export  Association 
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WHAT   ORGANIZATION   HAS  DONE 
AND  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  AMER- 
ICAN EXPORTER 

OPENING  ADDRESS 

Delivered  By 

GEO.  ED.  SMITH 

President,  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association 

and 

President,  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

This  Convention  marks  the  termination  of  a  year  which 
has  been  largely  spent  by  the  Association  in  adjusting  its 
affairs  to  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  nation's 
entrance  into  the  war. 

The  endeavor  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has  been 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  American  exporter  in 
accordance  with  the  broad  policies  so  ably  laid  down  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Herr  and  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson  and  the  other 
past  presidents  of  the  Association,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  meet  the  new  responsibilities  thrust  upon  the  Associa- 
tion by  Governmental  control  of  all  exports. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  has  been  a 
critical  time  in  the  progress  of  the  Association.  Organized, 
as  we  are,  to  foster  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  ask  the  support  of  individual 
manufacturers  at  a  .time  when  the  nation's  military  neces- 
sities made  it  almost  impossible  to  think  of  extending 
private  business. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  year  would  present  a  supreme  test  of 
the  farsightedness  of  the  American  business  man,  and  that 
the  chief  function  which  the  Association  could  perform 
would  be  to  assist  the  American  exporter  to  look  beyond 
the  present  to  the  new  field  of  opportunity  after  the  war. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  supreme  congratulation  for 
the  members  of  this  Association  that  the  support  which  the 
Association  has  received  from  individual  manufacturers  has 
been  all  that  we  hoped. 

Instead  of  languishing  under  adverse  conditions,  the 
Association  has  grown  in  members  and  in  influence. 
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\\\-  lia\o  a])pcalccl  to  tin.'  American  rxinulcr  to  ihiiik 
in  terms  of  the  future,  and  his  resi)onse  has  been  such  as 
to  inspire  conlulence  in  the  foresight  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man. 

As  President  of  the  Association,  I  wish  here  and  now 
to  voice,  both  lor  myself  and  lor  the  Association,  the 
appreciation  which  is  ckie  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the 
Association's  Board  of  Directors.  As  each  new  problem 
presented  itself,  they  have,  one  and  all,  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  lay  aside  their  personal  and  private  affairs  to  plan 
for  the  common  good.  Without  the  cordial  and  energetic 
support  which  they  have  given  to  every  project  for  ex- 
tending the  Association's  sphere  of  usefulness,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Board  has  apj^roached  every  proposition  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  you  have  imposed  upon 
them  by  electing  them  to  guide  the  Association.  They 
have  realized  that  however  inadequate  in  numbers  the 
Association  may  be,  and  however  incomplete  may  be  its 
facilities  for  meeting  export  problems  as  they  arise,  this 
Association  at  the  present  time  is  the  only  national  body 
wdiich  can  speak  in  exclusive  accents  for  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country  in  their  exporting  relations. 

When  we  read,  as  we  have  been  reading  for  the  past 
year,  of  the  organized  efforts  which  the  manufacturers  of 
other  countries  have  made,  and  are  making,  to  grapple 
with  their  export  problems,  it  is  somewhat  disturl)ing  to 
your  oflficers  to  realize  that  this  Association  represents  the 
only  vehicle  through  which  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  can  express  their  views  and  make  their  plans 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  the  nation's  foreign 
trade.  True,  we  have  had  cooperation,  and  splendid  co- 
operation, from  other  organizations,  but,  in  the  last  analysis, 
this  is  the  only  Association  in  the  country  to  which  every 
manufacturer  is  eligible  which  has  for  its  sole  object  the 
development  of  the  nation's  foreign  trade. 

You  wall  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  to  wdiich  the 
Association  has  met  this  responsibility  by  the  develop- 
ments of  the  present  Convention. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  to  you  the  particular 
questions  which  engaged  our  attention  during  the  past 
year,  as  these  will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  Secretary's 
report  These  problems  have  been  as  serious  and  far-reach- 
ing as  could  naturally  be  expected  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  w^as  passing  through  a  world  wide  crisis.  In  each 
and  all  of  these  problems,  the  Association,  as  a  whole,  has 
followed  the  course  of  its  individual  members  and   deter- 
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mined  every  question  not  with  an  eye  to  the  immediate 
advantage  of  the  American  exporter,  but  with  due  and 
proper  consideration  of  the  nation's  necessities. 

It  has  been  a  time  of  stress  and  strain,  when  the  entire 
business  structure  of  the  United  States  has  1)een  shaken 
to  its  foundations  by  the  need  for  coordinating  every  effort 
to  the  success  of  American  arms.  The  Association  has  not 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  but  from  the  very  start  has  pro- 
claimed its  readiness  to  subordinate  every  foreign  trade 
consideration  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
nation's  military  effort. 

There  has  been  no  disposition  to  oppose,  or  even  ques- 
tion, the  stringent  restrictions  which  have  been  laid  upon 
all  exports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  cooperated  with 
the  Government  in  the  intelligent  application  of  these  re- 
strictions. If  I  may  offer  one  concrete  example,  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement,  I  would  refer  to  one  characteristic 
case  in  which  a  certain  government  department  came  to  the 
Association  for  assistance  in  adjusting  tonnage  and  exports 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  world.  The  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Association  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  govern- 
ment not  only  approved  the  tentative  arrangement  pre- 
sented to  it,  but  one  member  of  the  Committee  was  able 
to  suggest  a  procedure  which  reduced  by  twenty-five  per 
cent,  the  tonnage  already  allotted  by  the  Government  to 
his  particular  product. 

You  will  note  by  the  program  of  this  Convention  that 
seven  different  Government  Departments  are  participating 
in  our  proceedings.  This  is  a  fair  index  of  the  cordial 
and  helpful  cooperation  which  has  existed  during  the  past 
year  between  the  Association  and  those  at  Washington, 
wiio  have  had  the  tremendous  task  of  adjusting  commerce 
to  war's  demands. 

Great  as  have  been  the  problems  confronting  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  problems  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  face 
in  the  next  twelve  months  will  be  even  more  important 
and  far-i  caching. 

During  the  coming  months,  there  is  every  rea.spti  to 
believe  that,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  will  set  upon  the  tremendous  business  of 
determining  the  basis  for  all  future  commerce.  No  man 
can  now  foresee  how  extensive  will  be  the  adjustments 
which  must  come,  but  there  is  common  agreement  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  well  being 
of  the  world  may  well  dcpenrl  upon  liow-  wisely  and  how 
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well  the  iiK'ii  ui'  (lilVcicnt  nations  counsel  tof^cthcr  upon 
the  new  oinler  which  peace  will  usher  in.  In  the  readjust- 
ments after  the  war,  no  single  class,  or  division,  of  the 
country  will  have  a  more  vital  interest  than  those  who 
go  into  the  four  cpiarters  of  the  globe  to  establish  America's 
foreign  commerce.  No  part  of  our  population  is  more 
vitally  interested  in  the  great  questions  which  must  be 
decided  than  America's  exporters.  If,  as  so  many  of  us 
believe,  a  great  future  awaits  the  United  States  in  the 
tield  of  international  trade,  there  must  be  sober  consider- 
ation and  broad  visioned  planning  on  the  part  of  all  who 
have  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  nation's  export 
policies. 

In  defining  the  new  boundaries  of  international  trade, 
in  working  out  due  and  proper  spheres  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  nations,  those  who  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  must  speak  with  full  understanding  of  the 
exporter's  problems  and  of  the  nation's  natural  aptitudes 
for  international  commerce. 

It  is  because  of  a  profound  realization  of  the  important 
work  which  this  Association  may  perform,  both  for  its 
members  and  the  country  during  the  coming  year,  that  I 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  even  a  greater  measure 
of  cooperation  among  exporting  manufacturers  than  has 
existed  in  the  past. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  at  the  very  outset  that  no 
association  and  no  organization  is  any  stronger  than  the 
tie  which  binds  the  individual  member  to  the  entire  body. 
An  association  which  is  an  association  only  in  name  will 
be  weak,  no  matter  how  active  and  well  disposed  may  be 
the  group  which  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  its  afifairs. 

No  Board  of  Directors,  however  hard  working,  can  ac- 
complish results  unless  they  are  in  intimate  contact  with, 
and  have  solidly  behind  them,  those  for  whom  they  speak. 
Ten  men  are  only  ten  men,  whether  they  act  as  individuals 
or  as  spokesmen  for  an  association,  unless  they  are  really 
the  agents  for  the  thousands  of  others  for  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  speak. 

However,  what  this  Association  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  past  year  has  been  achieved  because  in  every 
difficulty  we  have  been  able  to  turn  to  individual  members 
of  our  Association  who  have  been  ready  and  qualified  to 
assist  with  their  advice.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that, 
in  the  problems  which  we  shall  meet  during  the  coming 
year,  the  Association  will  secure  the  cooperation  and  unre- 
mitting assistance  of  every  member.  We  now  have  within 
our  body  representatives  of  practically  every  industry  in 
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the  country,  and  with  united  counsel  and  mutual  assistance, 
we  should  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  and  with  foresight 
with  every  question  that  may  confront  us. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  seek  out  individual  members  for  their  suggestions  and 
opinions,  but  every  member  who  has  a  definite  conviction 
as  to  the  method  by  which  America's  international  trade 
relations  may  be  improved  should  make  it  his  individual 
business  to  see  that  these  suggestions  are  brought  before 
the  Association.  I  can  best  sum  up  the  thought  which 
is  my  mind  in  this  regard  by  appealing  to  each  and  every 
member  to  remember  that  this  Association  is  his  Associa- 
tion, and  to  make  the  Association's  business  his  business. 
Once  this  conviction  strikes  home,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Association  will  rise 
to  the  full  measure  of  its  responsibilities. 

The  United  States  has  bridged  the  ocean  and  thrown 
its  strength  with  tremendous  force  into  the  battle  for  human 
liberty  because  every  individual  American  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  this  war  is  his  war.  In  the  same  manner,  Amer- 
ica's international  trade  will  be  established  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis  if  the  individual  business  man  makes  up  his  mind 
that  America's  trade  problems  are  his  trade  problems. 

We  are  met  in  this  Convention  to  take  counsel  upon 
the  immediate  difficulties  that  we  can  now  foresee,  and 
because  we  meet  at  a  time  when  world  issues  are  at  stake, 
it  is  important  that  at  the  very  outset  of  our  deliberations 
we  should  make  plain  to  each  other  and  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries  that  we  gather  in  no  spirit  of 
selfish  advantage,  but  rather  in  a  spirit  which  recognizes 
that  foreign  trade  depends  for  its  permanent  success  upon 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  and  aptitudes  of  other 
countries. 

We  do  not  seek  to  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  those  nations  with  whom 
we  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  human  happiness. 

We  desire  the  United  States  to  be  prosperous,  but  pros- 
perous as  part  of  a  prosperous  world. 

We  desire  to  increase  America's  exports,  but,  in  doing 
this,  we  recognize  that  any  permanent  expansion  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  commercial  progress  of  the  nations 
which  buy  our  products. 

^Ve  make  no  secret  plans  for  the  exploitation  of  other 
peoples,  but  take  counsel  together  in  public  upon  the  best 
methods  for  meeting  the  world's  demands  for  those  things 
which  ihe  United  States,  because  of  its  natural  aptitudes, 
can  make  better  or  cheaper  than  any  other  country. 


When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  foreip^n  trade  in  this  Con- 
vention, we  speak  of  it  as  international  trade,  as  an  inter- 
ehaiiije  of  eommodities  and  wealth  amon.c:  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  which  will  make  for  human  procuress. 

Such  has  heen  the  spirit  which  has  governed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  during  the  year  now  past  and  such, 
1  am  sure,  will  be  the  Association's  policies  in  the  year 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

We  enter  upon  it.  I  am  sure,  with  optimism  and  high 
hope,  and  with  confidence  that  in  our  export  problems,  as 
in  our  military  problems,  the  United  States  may  justly 
count  upon  the  energy,  the  vision,  and  the  genius  for  suc- 
cess which  is  at  once  the  source  and  the  pride  of  American 
business. 
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FINANCING  OUR  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

By 

LEWIS  E.  PIERSON 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York 

The  keystone  of  this  convention  is  "Prepare  for  After 
the  War."  The  academic  phase  of  preparedness  has  received 
its  full  share  of  attention.  Now^  it  is  high  time  to  drop  that 
phase,  get  down  to  real  business,  and  actually  prepare.  And 
we  should  not  be  deluded,  either,  with  the  belief  that  our 
preparedness  thus  far  has  gone  any  further  than  the  immedi- 
ate purposes  and  demands  of  the  war.  We  believe  we  know 
what  would  constitute  a  desirable  after-the-war  condition, 
but  by  what  means  that  condition  is  to  be  brought  about  is 
a  question  not  yet  clear,  and  whose  consideration  already  has 
been  too  long  delayed. 

It  is  certain  that  after  the  war  we  shall  find  ourselves 
definitely  committed  to  a  national  policy  of  foreign  trade, 
but  the  means  whereby  such  a  policy  may  be  carried  out 
have  not  yet  received  eiTective  consideration  from  either 
Government  or  private  sources. 

A  merchant  marine  we  shall  have,  but  what  shall  we  do 
with  it?  Are  we  making  such  a  study  of  world  shipping  con- 
ditions as  will  teach  us  how  to  use  these  ships  eiTectively  ? 
What  are  we  doing  towards  the  elimination  of  absurdities  in 
our  laws,  which  at  present  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
ships  flying  our  flag  to  compete  successfully  with  the  ships 
of  other  lands? 

We  all  realize  that  the  demands  of  the  future  will  re- 
quire that  national  resources  be  kept  in  most  highly  avail- 
able condition,  but  at  the  same  time  we  continue  the  em- 
ployment of  commercial  credit  practices,  among  which  the 
open  account  is  a  conspicuous  illustration,  which  in  their 
operation  tend  to  render  a  large  portion  of  these  resources 
unavailable  for  the  business  purposes  they  are  supposed  to 
serve,  while  the  acceptance  method,  of  obvious  merit  in  this 
connection,  only  during  the  past  year  has  been  able  to  de- 
mand serious  consideration  from  American  business  and 
finance. 


\\  iih  reference  to  foreign  credit,  loo,  we  are  hiU  i)()()rly 
prepared.  Cash  against  documents  in  New  \'ork  is  delight- 
ful and  convenient  while  the  exigencies  of  war  confer  that 
privilege  upon  us.  l>ut  how  about  the  time  after  the  war, 
when  competition  between  nations  again  will  assume  active 
form,  and  when  the  foreign  customers  wc  now  hold  so  se- 
curely on  our  own  terms  will  be  in  a  position  to  choose  between 
our  terms  and  those  offered  by  our  comitetitors  of  other 
nations  ? 

^^■ith  this  situation  before  us,  and  just  at  this  time,  it 
would  seem  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  association,  so 
highly  representative  as  it  is  of  organized  American  indus- 
try, should  attack  these  problems  of  after-the-war  prepared- 
ness literally  and  squarely,  and  with  the  determination  of 
reaching  conclusions  which  will  be  of  constructive  value. 

Among  the  lessons  of  the  war,  none  is  more  important 
*^han  that  which  shows  the  'possibilities  of  organized  Midu'^try 
m  times  of  national  stress.  The  war,  when  it  came,  found 
Government  unprepared,  it  found  our  fighting  establishments 
unprepared — it  found  the  psychology  of  the  nation  unprie- 
pared,  but  the  organized  industry  of  the  country  it  did  not 
find  unprepared,  and  the  usefulness  of  these  industries  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world  during  the  war  has  been  limited  only 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate in  the  war. 

This  convention  should  consider  the  problems  of  pre- 
paredness which  most  directly  affect  us  and  our  nation.  The 
great  w-orld  problems  are  interesting  and  important,  and  in 
our  treatment  of  them  we  can  afford  to  be  broadmindcd  and 
generous,  but  just  now  we  are  most  interested  in  the  simple, 
everyday  adjustments  and  safeguards  which  will  protect 
American  interests  at  home  and  abroad  however  these  world 
problems  may  be  settled. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  advantages  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  us  by  the  war  do  not  pass  from  our  hands. 
The  national  inspiration  which  during  the  war  has  brought 
labor  and  capital.  Government  and  private  interest  together 
unreservedly  in  the  interest  of  a  conspicuous  common  cause 
should  be  preserved  for  the  less  conspicuous,  but  not  less  im- 
portant common  cause  which  will  confront  us  all  when  the 
war  is  over  and  world  competition  and  world  commercial 
strife  again  assert  themselves. 

A  new  era  of  co-operation  bet\veen  wage-earners,  man- 
agement and  stockholders,  or  owners  of  business  concerns,  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  each  industry.  All  are  equally  interest- 
ed in  its  prosperity  and  all  should  so  understand  its  problems 
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as  to  be  able  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  an  intelligent 
defense  of  its  interests  and  not  to  continue  to  be  divided 
among  themselves  by  selfish  counsel,  muck-raking  proclivi- 
ties or  evil  German  propaganda,  all  of  which  tend  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  foundation  of  successful  business. 

Therefore,  with  these  serious  and  important  possibilities 
before  us,  the  members  of  our  committee  take  great  pleasure 
in  submitting  to  the  convention  a  program  of  discussion  upon 
the  "l^'inancing  of  h'oreign  Trade,"  which  will  follow. 


LAWRENXE  M.  JACOBS 
Vice-President.  International   Banking   Corp. 
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ACCEPTANCES  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 


LAWRENCE  M.  JACOBS 
Vice-President,  International  Banking  Corporation 

1  am  glad  to  be  with  yon  this  afternoon.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  certain  amount  of  personal  gratification  in  it.  I  have  a  mem- 
ory for  dates,  and  it  was  almost  precisely  twelve  years  ago 
today  that  I  began  my  work  in  the  foreign  banking  field.  The 
immediate  outlook  was  not  encouraging,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Gar- 
din  informed  me  that  the  exchange  man  was  the  pariah  among 
bankers.  One  does  not  relish  being  an  outcast,  but  I  was  con- 
fident that  the  day  was  coming  when  American  manufacturers 
would  take  a  live  interest  in  the  development  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  their  goods  and  that  the  foreign  banker  would  then 
come  into  his  own.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject during  the  past  four  years  and  much  accomplished.  Many 
of  you,  however,  coming  to  an  early  realization  that  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
trade  war,  have  not  been  able,  possibly,  to  put  your  heart 
into  any  effort  which  might  seem  doubtful  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national ethics.  With  a  realization  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  fighting  for  our  liberties  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  were  protecting  our  shores  by  their  armies  and  fleets, 
you  have  not  been  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  pre- 
occupation. Happily,  you  are  now  freed  from  any  misgiv- 
ings of  this  character  and  may  attack  foreign  trade  problems 
w'ith  vigor.  Happily,  also,  the  would-be  Caesar  has  almost 
run  his  course.  We  may,  therefore,  with  entire  propriety 
give  thought,  in  no  spirit  of  unfriendly  rivalry  with  the  peo- 
ples who  are  now  our  companions  in  arms,  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  world  and  our  capacity  to  meet  them.  Economies 
of  many  kinds,  as  well  as  constructive  effort,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  up  for  the  frightful  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
world  In'  the  greed  and  ambition  of  the  German  monster. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  thq  topic  assigned  to  me  should 
relate  to  acceptances.  It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  that  the 
Aldrich  Monetary  Commission  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  that  reform  or  development  of  our  banking  system  most 
likely  to  be  promotive  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.     I 
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chose  as  my  subject  I'aiik  Acceptances.  Since  that* time  this 
form  of  bank  cretht  has  been  legalized  and  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  regarding  it,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  I 
can  add  materially  to  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  you 
already  have.  1  realize,  however,  that  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  utility  of  bank  acceptances  in  our  import 
business,  ami  1  appreciate  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  equal  utility  in  our  export  business.  Their 
function  is  to  provide  an  inexpensive  means  of  carrying,  in  a 
banking  sense,  goods  from  producer  to  consumer,  and.  ob- 
viously, it  does  not  matter  whether  the  business  is  inward  or 
outward,  import  or  export. 

No  consideration  of  bank  acceptances  is  complete  in  my 
estimation  witbout  an  acknowledgment  of  the  liberality  of 
interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We 
owe  much  in  our  national  development  to  the  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  Chief  Justice  Jobn  Marshall  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  Similarly,  we  owe  much  to  the  breadth 
of  vision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  interpret  the  law  as  intending  to  promote  our  trade 
rather  than  to  lay  down  in  so  many  words  precisely  how  banks 
may  finance  it.  The  intention  of  the  law  was  to  place  our 
importers  and  exporters  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  acceptances 
are  concerned,  with  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  other 
countries.  For  example,  the  law  says  that  banks  may  accept 
drafts  drawn  in  connection  with  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  goods,  such  drafts  not  to  have  a  currency  in  excess  of  six 
months.  Any  narrow-minded  strict  constructionist  would  have 
interpreted  that  clause  as  meaning  any  import  or  export  opera- 
tion financed  by  means  of  a  bank  acceptance  must  be  com- 
pletely liquidated  within  six  months.  Not'so  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.     As  long  ago  as  November  9,  1915,  they  ruled: 

"Upon  payment  of  an  acceptance  the  accept- 
ing bank  may  for  a  reasonable  period  accept  new 
drafts  for  the  financing  of  the  original  transac- 
tion, even  after  shipment  and  delivery  of  the 
goods,  provided  such  renewals  be  stipulated  in 
the  original  contract  as  an  incidental  condition  of 
the  transaction  of  importation  or  exportation 
upon  which  the  acceptance  is  based." 

This  is  of  great  importance,  as  without  a  certain  number 
of  renewals  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  our  manufactured  products  to  be  marketed  in  far  distant 
countries.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  one's  goods  to  the  principal 
port  of  a  given  country,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  allow  ample 
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time  for  their  transportation  to  and  distribution  through  the 
interior  of  that  country,  especially  if  means  of  communica- 
tion are  difficult.  One  knows  in  advance  that  it  is  going  to 
take  many  months  for  a  given  article  to  leave  this  country,  be 
transported  across  the  seas  and  reach  the  ultimate  consumer 
in  some  outlying  province.  If  he  relies  merely  on  a  reading 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  says  that  no  bank  may 
accept  a  bill  to  run  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  the 
situation  seems  hopeless.  With  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  way  is  made  clear  for  the  financing 
of  exported  goods  for  a  period  much  in  excess  of  six  months. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that  possible 
renewals  are  arranged  for  in  advance  of  the  shipment  of  the 
goods. 

The  most  outstanding  need,  as  I  see  it,  so  far  as  the  im- 
provement of  the  market  for  acceptances  is  concerned,  is  some 
means  or  method  by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  can 
make  advances  to  foreign  trade  banks  without  the  intermediary 
of  member  banks.  These  advances,  moreover,  have  need  to  be 
made  before  the  arrival  of  the  bills  in  this  country,  before  their 
acceptance,  before — as  a  matter  of  fact — they  are  actually 
drawn.  This  seems  rather  far-fetched,  but  is  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  situation  is  this :  An  exporter  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try desiring  to  ship  goods  to  America  requires  an  export  over- 
draft from  his  local  bank  for  a  short  period  prior  to  the  actual 
drawing  of  the  bills— that  is.  while  the  goods  are  being  packed 
and  put  on  board  and  the  necessary  documents  are  being  pre- 
pared. The  local  bank,  a  branch  of  an  American,  British  or 
French  bank,  has  need  of  funds  to  meet  this  overdraft  of 
the  intending  shipper.  As  deposits  in  many  countries  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  either  on  account  of  severe  competition  from 
native  banks  or  backward  banking  practices  upon  the  part  of 
the  people,  such  as  hoarding,  the  given  branch  bank  must  in 
some  way  put  itself  in  funds.  It  does  this  by  selling  exchange 
on  its  home  country,  by  making  a  loan  which  is  to  be  liquidated 
through  the  eventual  arrival,  acceptance  and  discount  of  the 
bills  in  question.  Ordinarily,  the  branch  bank  draws  a  tele- 
graphic transfer  on  its  Head  Office.  Head  Office  meantime 
must  provide  the  funds,  and  there  is  in  this  country  no  means 
of  direct  resort  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  for  assistance 
because  the  foreign  trade  bank  has  nothing  tangible  to  ofifer 
representative  of  the  transaction,  despite  its  commercial  char- 
acter and  the  fact  that  it  represents  an  actual  shipment  of 
goods  under  a  regularly  issued  American  bank  acceptance 
credit.  It  is  true  our  foreign  trade  bank  may  effect  a  clean 
loan  from  a  member  bank,  but  the  lines  for  such  accommoda- 


lion  arc  liniitcd  l>y  law  and  llir  nu'inltci-  hank  in  Inin  is  with- 
out anything  to  rc-iHscount  with  its  J'cdcral  Ivcscrvc  Hank. 
Its  book  crccHt  becomes  a  several  months*  lock-up.  Such  trans- 
actions as  I  have  described  make  up  a  vast  total  and  the  lack 
of  any  method  by  which  our  I'^cderal  Reserve  ].>anks  can  get 
behind  them  at  their  inception  in  a  foreign  country  results  in 
a  weakening  of  the  demand  for  dollar  acceptances  as  compared 
with  sterling  bills.  Against  the  creation  of  sterling  bills  all 
first-class  foreign  trade  banks,  of  any  nation,  may  immediately 
secure  credit  from  one  of  the  great  London  banks,  which,  even 
more  than  the  Bank  of  England,  are  the  reservoirs  of  British 
banking  resources  and  comparable  to  our  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  In  this  important  particular,  then,  our  financial  ma- 
chinery requires  improvement  if  bank  acceptances  in  this  coun- 
try are  to  meet  their  fullest  usefulness.  Needless  to  say,  the 
facility  of  resort  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  this  respect 
should  be  open  not  only  to  American  foreign  trade  banks  but 
to  sound  institutions  of  other  countries ;  otherwise  we  should 
not  get  the  competition  for  American  bills  in  foreign  centers 
which  we  seek  to  ])r()m(jte  in  the  best  interests  of  American 
commerce. 

In  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  there  is  need  for 
rather  more  consultation  betw.een  exporter  and  banker  than 
between  importer  and  banker,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
foreign  trade  banks  are  more  than  ready  to  be  of  assistance 
in  any  operation  which  will  give  their  branches  abroad  ex- 
change cover,  that  is,  import  money,  at  points  where  they  have 
bills  on  America  to  buy.  I  sometimes  wonder  why  our  man- 
ufacturers do  not  make  a  more  regular  practice  of  bringing 
their  export  trade  problems  to  their  bankers  for  solution.  They 
should  not  feel  that  in  so  doing  they  are  asking  favors.  The 
foreign  banker  is  equally  interested.  In  England,  it  is  humor- 
ously said  that  one  does  not  turn  around  without  first  consult- 
ing his  solicitor.  Certainly  in  this  country  much  benefit  would 
result  from  the  manufacturing  exporter  making  a  confidential 
adviser  of  his  foreign  banker. 

The  primary  need  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  export  trade, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  for  our  manufacturers  to  station  abroad  in 
well  chosen  centers  first-class  good  type  representatives  who 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  selling  opportunities  and  be  in  posi- , 
tion  to  consult  the  manager  of  the  American  branch  bank, 
or,  if  there  is  none,  the  British  or  the  French  bank,  and 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  locally  regarding  carrying  the  im- 
porter for  a  sufificient  time  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  the  bulk 
of  the  goods,  the  purchase  of  which  he  may  be  willing  to  con- 
sider.    The   representative  can  then   telegraph   home   for  his 
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people  to  get  in  touch  with  their  foreign  bankers  and  lay  the 
case  before  them  and  see  what  acceptance  credit  arrangements 
are  necessary  and  may  be  made.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  representative  can  go  back  to  the  importer  and  make  an 
offer  which  is  more  than  likely  to  appeal  to  him.  The  im- 
porter, outside  of  the  question  as  to  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  goods,  wants  to  know  how  he  is  going  to  carry  them. 
Arrange  a  plan  by  which  he  does  not  have  to  have  cash  in 
New  York  before  the  goods  are  shipped,  and  I  venture  to  say 
our  foreign  sales  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  a  manufacturer  of  good  standing  arranging 
to  draw  time  acceptances  on  his  foreign  banker  in  this  coun- 
try against  the  security  of  documentary  bills  drawn  on  reput- 
able concerns  abroad.  So  long  as  the  goods  are  of  a  market- 
able character  and  the  price  not  abnormally  high,  the  principal 
question  at  issue  becomes  that  of  deliveries  by  the  branch  bank 
to  the  foreign  importer.  That  is  what  the  foreign  banker  in 
this  country  has  to  consider.  To  what  extent  can  he  authorize 
his  foreign  branch  at  the  point  of  importation  to  deliver  goods 
under  a  trust  receipt?  His  concern  is  not  with  the  total 
acceptance  credit  given.  Obviously,  exporters  can  arrange  to 
ship  an  entire  order  and  deliver  only  in  instalments.  Fre- 
quently the  local  branch  banks  will  already  have  their  trust 
receipt  limits  for  given  importers  and  be  willing  to  deliver  an 
entire  consignment  without  reference  to  Head  Office  for  author- 
ity. These  limits  exporters  may  be  willing  to  amplify  upon 
occasion  in  order  to  close  an  important  transaction.  Certainly 
if  the  bank  can  trust  an  importer  with  a  given  amount  of  goods, 
the  American  manufacturer  can  also.  Goods  may  be  paid 
for  in  instalments,  the  importer  undertaking  to  settle  his 
exchange  for  given  dates  through  the  bank  handling  the  drafts 
drawn  on  him.  This  settlement  of  exchange,  through  it  for 
future  dates  enables  the  branch  bank  abroad  to  make  a  for- 
ward purchase  of  bills  covering  exports  to  x^merica.  It  means 
the  creation  of  what  the  foreign  banker  is  always  figuring  on — 
cover. 

This  question  of  exchange  cover,  so  far  as  the  purchase 
of  acceptances  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
foreign  branch  banking.  Many  markets  are  one-sided,  imports 
coming  from  one  country  largely  and  exports  going  to  several 
countries.  We  may,  for  example,  import  a  large  amount  of 
raw  materials  from  one  country  and  export  to  it  a  very  small 
quantity  of  manufactured  articles.  The  extent  to  which  our 
branch  bank  can  buy  these  bills  drawn  on  America  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  sell  exchange  on,  or,  as  we  call  it,  get  cover 
from,  other  countries  which  are  in  the  reverse  position,  that  is, 


imlcbtod  for  Aiiicricaii  cxiiorts.  To  tlu-  I'xliMil  thai  muIi  a 
branch  can  get  cover  direct  from  the  I'niled  Slates  in  the  sha])e 
of  import  bills,  that  is,  bills  drawn  against  exports  from  llie 
United  States,  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  buy  export  bills, 
that  is,  bills  drawn  against  imports  into  the  United  States. 
Banks  engaged  in  foreign  trade  banking,  therefore,  have,  I 
would  impress  upon  you,  a  very  live  interest  in  assisting  Amer- 
ican exporters  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Our  exi)orters 
are  in  their  turn  in  a  position  to  be  helpful  in  the  development 
of  foreign  branch  banking  business,  and  in  consequence  the 
general  foreign  trade  interests  of  the  country,  by  seeing  that 
as  far  as  possible  their  export  bills  go  to  an  /imcrican  branch 
bank  which  in  employing  the  collection  proceeds  is  more  inter- 
ested in  purchases  of  exchange  on  America  than  in  exchange 
on  other  countries.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  a  large 
amount  of  goods  is  shipped  abroad  against  credits  of  one  kind 
or  another,  which  are  opened  by  foreign  importers  who  bank 
with  a  local  institution  or  one  other  than  American  and  that 
those  importers  give  instructions  that  bills  on  them  should 
come  through  their  own  bank.  We  find,  however,  that  even 
in  such  cases  our  exporters  are  many  times  able  to  influence 
business  out  of  ordinary  channels  into  those  of  American 
banks  to  the  direct  benefit  of  American  trade.  The  foreign 
importer  is  principally  interested  in  the  amount  of  goods  which 
will  be  delivered  to  him  under  trust  receipt  and  frequently  is 
not  particular  which  bank  arranges  the  American  credit  for 
him. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  making  in  some  way  the  funds 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  directly  applicable  to  the  finan- 
cing of  acceptances  at  their  earliest  inception  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, means  must  be  found,  if  dollar  credits  are  to  be  kept  at  a 
parity  with  sterling  credits,  to  maintain  our  discount  rates  at  a 
level  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  London. 

I  recall  having  delivered  an  address  before  the  Institute  of 
Bankers  in  London  on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
This  was  shortly  after  its  passage  and  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War.  English  bankers  were  considerably  dis- 
turbed as  to  the  eflect  on  the  London  discount  market  of  the 
legalization  of  acceptances  by  banks  in  the  United  States.  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  first  efifect  would  naturally  be  a 
less  amount  of  bills  coming  to  London.  This  would  result 
in  such  competition  in  London  for  a  smaller  amount  of  bills 
as  to  drive  down  discount  rates,  with  the  consequence  that 
when  the  London  rate  was  materially  below  that  of  New  York, 
American  houses  would  naturally  revert  to  the  use  of  sterling 
bankers'   acceptances.      Singularly   enough,   this   situation   has 
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now  come  about.  The  London  discount  rate  is  ^%  below 
that  of  New  York  for  90-days  sight  bills,  and  our  merchants 
in  foreign  trade  have  come  of  late  to  note  the  disparity  and 
express  a  desire  to  make  this  saving.  They  are  safer  than 
ever  before  in  utilizing  sterling  acceptance  credits,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  New  York-London  exchange  rate  is  pegged. 
Normally,  in  using  a  sterling  credit  they  would  have  to  provide 
against  a  risk  in  exchange — that  is,  against  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  pound  at  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  their  bills  above 
the  rate  existing  at  the  time  the  bills  were  drawn.  This  anxiety 
is  no  longer  theirs.  The  pegging  of  the  sterling  rate,  there- 
fore, acts  as  an  encouragement  to  our  import  and  export  firms 
to  use  sterling  acceptances  so  long  as  London  discount  rates 
are  lower  than  those  of  New  York.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
blinking  the  fact  that  for  sterling  bills  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  a  more  active  market  than  for  dollar  bills.  This 
is  due  partly  to  long  custom  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  British  foreign  trade  banks  than  similar  banks  of  any 
other  nationality,  and  such  banks  find  it  easier  to  finance  ster- 
ling bills  than  bills  drawn  in  dollars  and  other  currencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  consequence  of  this  pegging  of  the  sterling 
rate,  the  market  abroad  for  dollar  acceptances,  or,  rather,  for 
bills  drawn  under  dollar  credits,  is  improved  since  British  banks, 
having  no  longer  an  exchange  risk  in  the  cross  rate  between 
New  York  and  London,  are  just  as  safe  in  buying  bills  on 
New  York  as  they  are  in  buying  bills  on  London.  As  we  have 
seen,  banks  in  foreign  countries  have  need  to  finance  their  bill 
purchases  largely  by  withdrawing  funds  from  their  Head 
Offices — that  is,  from  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  a  given  branch  bank  owes  its  Head  Office  sterling, 
it  naturally  wishes  to  buy  sterling  bills  as  an  offset.  If  it  buys 
bills  drawn  in  francs  or  in  dollars,  it  is  quite  likely  to  lose 
more  in  transferring  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  it  has  purchased 
on  Paris  or  New  York,  to  London,  than  it  has  made  in  its 
interest  or  discount  operation. 

Personally,  I  cannot  feel  that  this  is  a  time  for  discourage- 
ment so  far  as  our  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  that  those 
who  have  not  seen  their  way  to  enter  the  field  during  the 
war  period  should  feel  that  they  have  missed  an  opportunity 
and  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  a  beginning.  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  trade  de- 
velopment, that  more  than  ever  the  world  will  feel  under  the 
necessity  of  making  Nature  yield  up  her  riches  to  restore  that 
which  has  been  lost.  There  is,  in  short,  room  for  unbounded 
optimism,  and  the  time  is  ripe,  if  it  ever  was  or  will  be.  for  our 
manufacturers   to   familiarize  themselves   witli   the   assistance 
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they  can  (Icrivf  in  their  I'lnancial  anan.m'iiu'nts  fidiii  ihc  use 
ui  hank  oieihts  in  tlie  foiiii  of  bank  aeceplanees.  A  glance 
around  the  worUl  is  sufficient  to  give  one  a  reahzation  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  ahnost  immediately  before  us.  We  see 
Siberia  with  its  milhons  of  acres  awaiting  modern  methods  of 
agriculture.  We  see  numerous  mines  as  yet  scarcely  touched. 
Wc  remind  ourselves  that  in  the  past  loans  for  constructive 
purposes  in  the  Russian  Empire  have  been  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment and  unattractive  in  form  to  a  vast  body  of  investors. 
Railroads  are  still  few  in  number,  the  result  largely  of  money 
for  their  building  being  raised  solely  through  government  guar- 
anteed loans  until  the  investment  markets  of.  Europe  reached 
a  state  of  saturated  solution  for  such  securities,  yielding  prior 
to  the  war  but  slightly  more  than  4^2  per  cent.  \ery  few 
shares  were  issued  and  these  were  subject  to  regular  retirement. 
All  speculative  possibilities  were  ignored.  In  these  days — 
and  it  was  true  before  the  war — the  investor  wants  not  only 
security,  but  a  chance  for  appreciation  in  his  investment.  In 
other  words,  he  wants  when  he  subscribes  for  bonds  to  con- 
struct a  railway  to  receive  a  bonus  of  stock  which  he  can  put 
away  and  hold  for  a  rise.  The  possibilities  in  Russian  rail- 
roads alone,  when  they  come  to  be  financed  along  the  lines 
familiar  to  American,  British,  French  and  Dutch  markets, 
are  boundless.  The  old  regime  has  passed.  Xew  methods 
will  make  their  way. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  subject  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  China 
with  respect  to  railroads  and  similar  public  improvements, 
but  who  shall  say  that  the  long-prophesied  day  of  the  .real 
opening  up  of  that  country  is  not  at  hand?  We  need  not 
worry  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  should  or  will 
obtain  a  dominating  influence  in  its  affairs  or  whether  an  in- 
ternational commission  will  bring  order  out  of  the  political 
chaos  which  has  existed  since  the  Boxer  uprising.  Events 
are  moving  rapidly  and  in  all  probability  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  political  conditions  will  be  made  more  stable  and 
old  treaties  now  standing  in  the  way  of  trade,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  will  be  swept  away.  Fiscal  reforms  alone  will 
create  a  demand  for  a  vast  quantity  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Contact  of  American  manufactures  with  the  Chinese 
may  have  important  consequences,  apart  from  any  matter  of 
increased  sales.  It  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
skill  of  Chinese  workmen.  There  are  some  who  may  be 
pessimistic  regarding  the  labor  outlook  in  this  country,  who 
see  great  disturbance  in  the  shifting  of  the  armies  back  to 
civilian  life,  or  who  do  not  see  how  progress  is  to  be  made 
under  present  conditions  of  labor  shortage.  Many  of  us  gaze 
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with  longing  eyes  across  the  Pacific  at  the  myriad  popula- 
tion of  China  and  British  India — strong,  able-bodied,  faith- 
ful workers,  who  now  merely  eke  out  an  existence.  We 
ask  ourselves,  How  can  we  reconcile  our  statements  about 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  with  our  national  barrier  against  Oriental  people? 
\Xe  know  the  erection  of  that  barrier  was  a  piece  of  politics 
and  was  accomplished  during-  a  period  of  our  history  when 
economic  conditions  were  vastly  different  from  those  which 
now  prevail.  We  recognize  the  fillip,  the  impulse,  which 
would  be  given  our  manufacturing  industries  through  the 
substitution  of  capable  Chinese  for  a  considerable  number  of 
our  present  agricultural  laborers.  We  appreciate  the  im- 
provement in  the  national  health,  the  relief  of  our  women 
from  much  nervous  strain,  which  would  follow  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  large  numbers  of  capable  domestics.  In  short, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves — whether  the  time  has  not  come, 
under  adequate  restrictions,  to  remove  the  barrier  against 
Asiatic  peoples. 

As  regards  manufacturing,  my  suggestion,  gentlemen,  is, 
if  you  find  labor  conditions  impossible,  and  you  cannot  bring 
labor  from  abroad  to  your  mills,  you  should  consider  taking 
your  mills  to  labor.  Our  old  friend  Mahomet  met  his  diffi- 
culty in  that  way.  The  mountain  could  not  come  to  him, 
so  he  went  to  the  mountain.  I  have  every  confidence  that  a 
great  many  of  our  industrial  plants  could  be  as  economically 
run  in  China  as  here  at  home.  You  may  think  your  factory 
superintendents  and  foremen  would  not  be  contented  to  live 
in  China.  All  I  say  is,  give  them  the  opportunity  and  they 
will  be  very  loath  in  a  short  time  to  return  to  living  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  over-emphasize  China  as  a  field  for  de- 
velopment. It  is  but  one  out  of  many.  Cast  your  eyes  on 
the  East  Indies,  with  a  population  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
millions,  urgently  in  need  of  railroads  and  hydro-electric  in- 
stallations and  up-to-date  plantation  machinery. 

Glance  at  Africa.  Surely  there  is  scope  for  years  of  effort 
there.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  seizure  of  German 
East  Africa  by  the  British  clears  the  way  for  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway,  the  great  trunk  line,  from  which,  I  dare  say, 
it  may  not  be  many  years  before  there  are  several  branch 
lines  radiating. 

Consider  for  one  moment  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Caribbean  countries — Colombia,  Venezuela,  Hayti,  and  San- 
to Domingo — in  the  main  sparsely  settled  and  patiently  wait- 
ing for  recognition  by  capital. 
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And  what  of  Mexico?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
woild  will  long-  permit  the  continuance  of  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  that  country — that  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
regain  the  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  which  have  been  con- 
fiscated, directly  and  indirectly?  We  all  know  of  Mexico's 
needs  and  the  great  future  before  it,  once  political  and  finan- 
cial stability  is  restored. 

Canada,  too,  is  almost  a  new  country — Canada,  of  whose 
participation  in  the  Great  War  we  are  almost  as  proud  as  the 
Mother  Country  herself.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  its  development. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand!  Do  not  the  very  names 
stir  your  blood  as  you  recall  the  bravery  and  determination 
of  the  Anzacs?  What  of  their  country,  with  its  millions  of 
square  miles  and  a  population  but  little  more  than  that  of 
New  York  City?  Surely  there  is  room  for  capital  and  pro- 
ductive machinery. 

Consider  the  possibilities  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, that  great  area  which  is  being  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  benighted  Turkish  Empire.  Railroads  and  irri- 
gation projects,  developments  of  many  kinds,  are  waiting. 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat,  this  is  no  time  for  pessimism,  no 
time  to  lock  one's  doors  and  get  down  into  the  cellar  and 
await  a  fearful  crash.  It  is  no  time  to  conjure  up  spectres 
of  the  past — the  hard  times  which  followed  this  w^ar  and  that 
war  in  given  countries.  One  cannot  judge  the  future  of  the 
world  in  its  present  situation  by  such  comparatively  small 
occurrences.  It  is  true  that  we  w^ent  through  a  long  period 
of  deflation  and  hard  times  subsequent  to  our  Civil  War. 
But  what  can  one  argue  from  that?  Conditions  now  and  then 
are  not  analogous.  Deflation  of  credit  had  to  come  then,  and 
it  was  a  painful  process,  I  grant,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  we  get  on  the  same  credit  basis  as  other  countries.  Now 
we  are  all  on  an  expanded  credit  basis.  All  of  the  great 
nations  are  in  a  relatively  similar  condition.  Are  we  Ameri- 
cans of  all  people — with  our  great  gold  reserves,  and  na- 
tural resources,  and  with  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment bonds  in  our  portfolio — going  to  play  the  timid  part, 
going  to  begin,  with  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  general  policy 
of  loan  contraction?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  are  going  to  build 
up  our  business  to  occupy  the  great  credit  structure  which 
the  necessities  of  w^ar  have  caused  us  to  erect.  There  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  constructive  effort  the  world  over.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  fearful  of  getting  at  cross-purposes  with 
our  friends  the  British,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Japanese.     There  is  more  than  enough  business  for  us  all. 
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Personally,  I  believe  that  as  we  have  co-operated  to  overthrow 
the  military  monster  who  has  threatened  our  liberties,  we 
may  well  co-operate  in  making-  Nature  yield  up  to  us  her 
riches — in  Siberia,  South  America,  Mexico,  China,  Africa, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

It  is  essential  we  should  understand  the  measure  of  relief 
which  is  going  to  be  felt  by  European  business  men  when 
it  becomes  possible  to  look  forward  to  peaceful  conditions 
for  decades — possibly  generations — to  come.  We  may  not 
realize  it,  but  the  menace  of  German  militarism  has  hung  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  head  of  Europe  for  years. 
No  important  business  was  considered  without  taking  into 
account  the  possibility  of  an  explosion  in  the  Balkan  powder 
magazine  and  the  precipitation  of  the  very  world  conflict 
which  eventually  took  place.  The  mental  reaction  of  Europe 
to  the  clearing  of  the  skies  and  atmosphere,  to  the  weather- 
ing of  a  frightful  storm,  is  not  going  to  be  downheartedness. 
It  is  going  to  be  an  exhilaration,  confidence,  courage,  a  willing,- 
ness  to  venture  long  unknown.  It  is  my  belief  that  America 
will  enter  into  the  coming  era  of  world  development  and 
constructive  efifort  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  sense  of  power 
and  responsibility. 


FRED  I.  KENT 
Vice-President,  Bankers'  Trust  Company 
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FACILITIES  OF  AMERICAN  BANKING 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  FINANCING 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

By 

FRED  I.  KENT 

Vice-President,  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

The  desire  of  man  for  comfort  and  happiness  leads  him 
to  search  the  earth  in  all  its  king'doms  for  those  things  ap- 
plicable to  his  use.  He  first  strives  to  supply  himself  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  then  with  so-called  luxuries,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  an  abundance  of  time  over  that  required 
to  provide  for  his  needs.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  en- 
ables men  to  become  masters  of  their  time,  and  as  they  use 
such  time  do  they  help  or  hinder  the  world's  development. 
If  there  were  no  accumulation  of  wealth,  all  men  would  suf- 
fer for  lack  of  time,  as  labor  for  present  day  existence,  with 
our  vast  populations,  would  require  a  larger  portion  of  the 
time  of  men,  and  leave  less  for  the  production  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life  and  for  mental  development.  As  wealth, 
due  to  the  harnessing  of  nature's  forces,  has  accumulated,  the 
necessary  average  hours  of  labor  for  existence  have  decreas- 
ed, and  labor  can  work  eight  and  ten  hours  a  day  now, 
whereas  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  were  formerly  re- 
quired for  the  same  production.  If  the  average  hours  of 
labor  are  reduced  faster  than  the  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  production,  the  world  will  begin  to  move  backward,  and 
conveniences  for  the  multitude,  instead  of  increasing,  will 
begin  to  decrease.  The  average  business  man  has  longer 
hours  than  those  of  labor,  and  many  of  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion are  spent  in  constructive  work  and  study.  It  is  largely 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  scientist  is  given  opportunity  for 
research,  the  results  of  which  are  reflected  in  man's  greater 
prosperity.  Such  prosperity  does  not  necessarily  mean  more 
dollars,  but  more  conveniences  for  living,  which  gives  added 
time  for  mental  development. 

Thus  we  find  that  better  and  quicker  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  use  of  gas  and  electricity,  the  telephone  and  the 
motor  car,  all  work  together  to  save  the  time  of  man  for  his 
own  use.  If  time  so  saved  is  turned  into  the  channels  of 
constructive  study  and  healthy  recreation,  a  great  forward 
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movement  in  the  world  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such 
time  is  given  up  to  the  abuse  of  other  men,  which  is  sure  to 
breed  envy  and  covctousness,  suffering-  and  death  are  sure  to 
follow.  Stolen  wealth  may  bring  temporary  exhilaration, 
but  never  leads  to  happiness,  and  the  aftermath  is  mental 
hell.  Our  world  at  the  moment  is  full  of  those  whose  teach- 
ings, if  acted  upon,  are  certain  to  lead  their  followers  into  an 
orgy  of  crime  and  death,  such  as  now  exists  in  Russia.  It 
behooves  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  to  actively 
control  these  false  teachings  if  they  would  save  our  own 
country  from  similar  conditions.  Time  saved  and  properly 
spent,  however,  carries  the  world  forward  step  by  step.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  time  that  division  of 
labor  began  to  develop  in  communities  of  men.  If  every  man 
were  his  own  weaver,  his  own  tailor,  his  own  cobbler  and  his 
own  gardener,  the  world  would  be  at  a  standstill,  and  in  the 
same  way,  but  to  a  less  extent,  would  communities,  even  with 
proper  division  of  labor  among  themselves,  be  stopped  in 
their  progress  if  they  did  not  trade  with  each  other. 

So  again  we  find  the  same  thing  would  be  true  with  the 
nations  if  each  tried  to  be  self-sufificient.  World  trade  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  for  progress,  because  it  results  in  an 
intercourse  of  peoples,  which  leads  to  invention  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth's  products  in  such  manner  that  all  men 
may  profit.  The  copper  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
carries  electric  power  and  light  to  the  peoples  of  many  na- 
tions. The  iron  ore  of  one  country  enables  other  countries 
without  such  ore  to  have  railways  and  factories.  The  fruits 
of  the  tropics  help  feed  the  northern  nations,  and  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  has 
become  so  general  that  the  wealth  of  man  has  so  multiplied 
that  his  time  for  further  research  has  opened  a  vast  vista  of 
opportunity  for  the  continuation  of  human  progress. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  development  we  must  expand 
our  foreign  trade,  but  such  expansion  does  not  mean  that  we 
would  export  alone,  but  that  we  would  import  as  well.  If 
we  export  we  must  receive  something  in  exchange,  or  we 
have  not  made  a  good  trade,  although  it  is  not  necessary  that 
what  we  receive  in  exchange  comes  from  the  same  country 
to  which  we  export.  If  v/e  should  export  to  a  country  which 
had  nothing  to  export  to  us,  and  nothing  to  export  to  afiy 
other  country,  the  value  of  our  export  would  be  lost.  The 
prosperity  of  those  with  whom  we  trade,  therefore,  is  as 
vital  to  us  as  that  a  man  to  whom  we  loan  money  be  able  to 
pay  his  debt  when  due.  The  creation  of  loans,  or  an  ex- 
change of  securities,  can  tide  over  trade  balances  for  certain 
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periods,  but  if  a  country  were  only  an  importer,  and  exported 
nothing,  either  in  service,  such  as  insurance,  shipping  or  the 
furnishing  of  attractions  to  tourists,  neither  loans  nor  their 
interest  could  be  met. 

Our  real  desire  for  foreign  trade,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  other  countries  of  the  world  have  many  things  which  we 
desire  or  require  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  national  life,  that  do 
not  exist  in  this  country  or  which  cannot  be  produced  here 
with  the  same  facility  or  efficiency.  In  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  obtain  those  things,  we  endeavor  to  increase 
our  exports.  In  an  exchange  of  commodities  both  nations 
may  gain  wealth,  for  each  may  be  giving  up  something  that 
it  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  things  which  it  may 
receive  in  exchange,  and  such  things  when  introduced  into 
domestic  production  or  consumption  may  represent  a  large 
saving  of  time  to  the  people  of  a  country. 

Our  desire  to  increase  our  foreign  trade,  therefore,  is 
based  on  our  wish  for  the  commodities  that  other  nations  can 
sell  us,  because  they  increase  our  pleasure  in  life  and  because 
they  add  wealth  to  our  country.  Such  wealth  is  represented 
by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  to  us  of  the  things 
which  we  export  over  the  cost  of  production  to  us  of  the 
things  which  we  import,  if  they  can  be  made  in  this  country, 
or  if  they  cannot  be  produced  here,  of  the  added  cost  to  our 
national  life,  due  to  the  lack  of  such  things  as  are  needed  to 
aid  in  our  own  manufactures,  or  to  enable  us  to  maintain  to 
the  highest  standard  our  facilities  of  transportation  and  pub- 
lic service  of  all  kinds. 

Students  of  the  broad  principles  which  control  our  pro- 
gress, who  include  many  exporters  and  importers,  as  well 
as  other  business  men,  are  constantly  striving  by  word  and 
action  to  develop  our  foreign  trade.  With  the  countries  of 
the  world  separated  as  they  are  by  distance  and  oceans,  and 
having  such  varied  natural  resources  and  facilities  of  pro- 
duction, both  mental  and  physical,  they  cannot  trade  equally 
with  each  other.  Barter  between  the  nations,  therefore,  is 
as  expensive  as  barter  between  individuals,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  banker  has  to  be  called  in  to  do  his  part. 
His  services  in  reducing  the  cost  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade 
are  so  great  that  his  charges  for  such  service  are  negligible, 
in  view  of  the  decrease  in  cost  of  imported  goods  to  con- 
sumers. 

This  leads  us  to  ask  what  these  services  are,  and  if  they 
exist  in  the  United  States  to  the  same  extent  that  is  true  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  An  exporter,  in  order  ro  carry 
on  his  business  economically,  must  be  in  position  to  receive 
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payment  for  his  goods  immediately  upon  shipment.  His 
bills  of  lading  must  be  handled  in  such  manner  that  the 
goods,  until  acceptance  or  payment  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  against  them,  are  always  within  the  control  of  those 
representing  his  interests.  He  must  obtain  a  rate  for  his  ex- 
change wdiich  leaves  him  a  proper  profit  based  on  the  price 
he  has  made,  and  he  must  be  able  to  obtain  that  rate  prompt- 
ly upon  presentation  of  his  bill.  The  question  is,  can  Ameri- 
can banks  furnish  such  facilities?  Barring  war  conditions 
which  cannot  be  controlled,  the  answer  is  emphatically  "yes." 
On  the  other  hand,  importers  require  of  their  bankers  the 
ability  to  issue  for  them  Letters  of  Credit  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  purchase  goods  in  foreign  countries,  and 
the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  meet  their  bills  at  fair 
rates  obtainable  on  demand.  Since  bankers  in  this  country 
have  been  authorized  to  accept  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
them  against  commodity  shipments  which  mature  at  a  future 
time,  they  have  been  in  position  to  issue  Letters  of  Credit 
which  answer  every  requirement  of  the  importer,  thus  en- 
abling our  bankers  to  give  a  service  as  cheap  for  the  nature 
of  the  undertakings  as  the  conditions  surrounding  each  case 
warrant. 

A  sufficient  number  of  American  bankers  have  engaged  in 
the  foreign  exchange  business  to  provide  a  competition  that 
has  enabled  exporters  to  obtain  the  highest  rates  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  entitled  in  any  prevailing  market,  and 
importers  to  receive  the  low^est  rates  warranted  for  exchange 
purchased.  In  times  of  peace  the  difference  between  the  rate 
received  by  the  exporter,  after  eliminating  costs  and  interest, 
which  is  fixed  by  the  world's  money  markets  rather  than  by 
the  banker,  and  the  rate  charged  the  importer  to  customers 
in  the  highest  standing,  has  been  hardly  1/64  of  one  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  countries  where  trade  has  been  active  and  con- 
stant. Such  difTerence  in  the  case  of  exchange  on  countries 
where  trade  has  been  less  active  and  less  constant  has  been 
larger  as  the  risks  have  become  greater.  Foreign  exchange 
bankers  noticing  these  wider  margins  have  rushed  in  to 
accept  the  larger  profit  offered  as  our  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased with  the  countries  in  question,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rates  made  exporters  and  importers  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  nominal  rate  of  the  day  has  been  drawn  closer 
and  closer  by  such  competition. 

The  establishment  of  branch  banks  by  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions has  also  been  wonderfully  helpful  in  reducing  the 
exchange  cost  to  exporters  and  importers,  as  the  foreign 
banks    in    the    countries    where    American    branch    banks 
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are  established  are  immediately  obliged  to  reduce 
their  rates  to  American  bankers  not  having  branches, 
in  order  to  hold  their  business.  Where  branches  of 
American  banks  have  been  established,  therefore,  and 
have,  in  order  to  build  up  their  business,  reduced 
exchange  rate  differences,  they  have  automatically  brought 
down  such  differences  made  by  competitor  institutions,  both 
in  the  foreign  country  and  in  the  United  States. 

As  exporters  and  importers  base  their  price  on  the  rate  of 
exchange  which  they  expect  to  receive  or  expect  to  pay,  the 
consumers  of  the  world  are  the  ones  who  profit  from  closer 
exchange  rates. 

Exporters  and  importers  should  realize  when  they  handle 
their  foreign  banking  business,  that  is,  the  selling  and  buying 
of  exchange  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis,  that  in  time  of 
emergency  no  banker  is  under  any  obligation  to  protect  them. 
Every  banker  knows  when  he  obtains  bills  of  exchange  from  a 
trading  exporter,  or  sells  foreign  drafts  or  cables  to  a  trading 
importer,  that  it  is  because  he  has  outbid  his  competitors.  In 
doing  so  he  may  have  misjudged  the  market  and  be  due  for  a 
loss,  and  consequently  if  a  time  comes  when  he  prefers  not  to 
trade,  he  properly  does  not  feel  under  the  slightest  obligation 
to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  banker  has  the  confidence  of 
an  exporter  or  im.porter,  and  business  is  turned  over  to  him 
regularly,  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  greatly  to  his  inter- 
est, to  protect  his  customer  in  good  times  and  bad,  and  to 
give  him  proper  rates  always. 

Branches  of  American  banks  are  rapidly  taking  their 
place  in  many  countries  of  the  world.  This  will  give  the 
United  States  a  better  opportunity  for  competitive  bidding 
in  foreign  enterprises,  which  should  be  most  helpful  to  our 
foreign  trade  after  the  war.  It  is  also  giving  an  American 
point  of  contact,  which  is  certain  to  result  in  foreign  banking 
institutions  taking  a  greater  interest  in  American  business, 
which  will  serve  to  eliminate  discrimination  against  this 
country  in  rates. 

The  service  the  American  foreign  exchange  banks  have 
constantly  given  throughout  the  period  of  the  war,  through 
the  purchase  of  bills  from  exporters  on  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  sale  of  exchange  to  importers  upon  all  parts  of  the 
world,  has  only  been  possible  through  the  exercise  of  won- 
derful financial  ingenuity  and  the  assumption  of  great  risks. 
Many  foreign  exchange  banking  institutions  have  continued 
to  purchase  bills  from  their  customers  merely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  customers  when  their  better  judgment  told  them 
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that  such  purchp.ses  niiglit  lead  to  heavy  exchange  losses, 
and  where  later  such  exchange  losses  actually  have  been 
made.  Violently  fluctuating  foreign  exchange  rates  are  diflfi- 
cult  for  exporters  and  importers,  and  for  foreign  exchange 
bankers,  and  are  desired  by  neither.  Steadily  rising  rates  or 
steadily  lowering  rates,  whose  high  or  low  point  cannot  be 
foretold,  are  also  difficult  for  all  those  carrying  on  a  foreign 
exchange  business. 

Looking  back  over  a  steady  rise  in  foreign  exchange,  the 
layman,  and  often  the  exporter,  is  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  foreign  exchange  bankers  must  have  made  an  immense 
amount  of  money  because  of  the  steady  rise  in  exchange,  and 
yet  such  is  not  always  the  case.  The  reason  the  rates  rise  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  the  ex- 
change than  the  supply.  As  a  result,  bankers  are  constantly 
being  called  upon  to  sell  exchange  to  customers  whom  they* 
wish  to  protect  in  their  business,  and  they  are  not  always  able 
to  purchase  as  rapidly  as  they  are  called  upon  to  sell.  For  in- 
stance, when  export  bills  are  purchased  one  day,  and  the  rate 
several  days  later  is  much  higher,  the  foreign  exchange 
banker  may  not  have  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  to  sell  at  the 
higher  rate,  and  in  fact  he  may  have  been  called  upon  by  im- 
porters for  exchange  that  has  necessitated  his  selling  it  be- 
fore purchase  instead  of  after.  The  banker  therefore  may  be 
always  a  little  behind  a  rising  market  in  his  purchases,  which 
may  result  in  his  making  a  considerable  loss  while  carrying 
on  his  business  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner. 

This  situation  actually  occurred  in  the  case  of  Spanish  ex- 
change during  the  recent  rise  in  exchange  rates  on  that  coun- 
try. The  demand  for  Pesetas  was  such  that  bankers,  in 
order  to  protect  their  customers  and  maintain  their  good-will, 
were  constantly  selling  exchange  on  the  rise,  while  scouring 
all  possible  markets  for  Spanish  Pesetas.  As  a  result,  the 
combined  banks  of  New  York  City  doing  a  business  in 
Peseta  exchange  showed  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
the  first  quarter  of  1918.  The  exporter  on  the  rise  made  no 
loss,  as  he  sold  his  goods  based  on  the  prices  of  the  exchange 
of  the  day,  but  as  the  rates  were  constantly  rising  and  he 
often  sold  his  exchange  some  days  later  than  his  commodity 
sales  were  made,  he  actually  made  a  profit  where  his  transac- 
tions were  based  on  payment  in  Pesetas.  The  importer, 
while  obliged  to  pay  higher  and  higher  rates  for  Pesetas, 
figured  his  costs  and  his  selling  prices  to  meet  such  condi- 
tions, and  unless  he  speculated  in  exchange  and  did  not  cover 
over  a  considerable  period,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness without  loss.     Such  a  constantly  changing  rate,  how- 
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ever,  with  no  known  point  or  known  time  at  which  the  rise 
would  stop,  made  figuring  on  foreign  trade  for  all  concerned 
most  difficult. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  looking  back  over  a  course 
of  exchange  for  a  period,  and  seeing  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  make  money  if  one  had  been  able  to  foretell  its  ac- 
tion, does  not  enable  anyone,  either  banker,  exporter  or  im- 
porter, to  operate. 

Bankers,  exporters  and  importers,  at  times,  make  favor- 
able turns  on  a  fluctuating  exchange,  either  through  fore- 
sight, when  a  study  of  conditions  show  certain  positive  ele- 
ments for  or  against  an  exchange,  and  where  the  force  of 
such  elements  is  not  offset  by  some  unexpected  occurrence, 
or  through  sheer  good  luck,  but  lack  of  stability  is  not  con- 
stantly advantageous  to  any  branch  of  business.  On  a  declin- 
ing rate  bankers  are  certain  to  have  great  difificulty  in  getting 
rid  of  exchange  purchased  from  exporters  as  fast  as  they 
have  to  take  it,  as  a  principal  reason  for  the  decline  is  apt  to 
be  an  offering  of  bills  of  exchange  faster  than  a  demand  for 
it  develops.  A  banker  cannot  always  control  his  exchange 
operations  in  such  manner  that  he  may  buy  or  sell  in  the 
order  that  he  may  wish,  if  he  always  accommodates  his  cus- 
tomers, and  competition  in  the  foreign  exchange  business  is 
so  keen  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  always  in  the  market  if  he 
would  hold  his  business. 

During  the  war  at  times  conditions  have  developed  where 
bankers,  for  a  short  period,  have,  for  the  protection  of  their 
depositors,  been  obliged  to  keep  out  of  certain  markets. 
When  this  has  occurred,  it  has  also  been  to  the  interest  of 
exporters  and  importers  to  hold  off  temporarily  on  new  com- 
mitments, and  the  action  of  bankers  at  such  times  has,  there- 
fore, been  of  value  to  all  concerned. 

Under  normal  conditions  foreign  exchange  rates  fluctuate 
between  the  gold  points,  which  are  approached,  back  and 
forth  through  seasonal  requirements,  which  enables  foreign 
exchange  bankers,  exporters  and  importers  to  safely  regulate 
their  operations,  even  though  intermediate  fluctuations,  due 
to  special  causes,  constantly  intervene.  The  percentage  of 
change  in  such  cases  does  not  represent  a  severe  tax. 

During  the  war  the  exchanges  have  been  violently  de- 
ranged, because  of  the  positive  changes  in  proportionate  de- 
mand and  supply  of  goods  exchanged  between  countries, 
with  the  further  sentimental  effect  certain  to  be  reflected  in 
rates  where  such  conditions  were  known  to  exist.  The  Allied 
countries  have  been  purchasing  from  many  neutral  countries 
vastly  in  excess  of  their  exports  to  such  countries,  and  the 
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combined  imports  of  the  Allies  from  all  other  countries  have 
been  tremendously  in  excess  of  the  combined  exports  of  the 
Allies  to  all  other  countries.  As  the  Allies  are  obliged  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  ways  financial,  as  well  as  physical,  ex- 
change has  been  against  all  of  them  in  most  of  the  neutral 
countries  of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  separate  balance  of 
trade  of  each.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  principal  fight- 
ing Allies,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
as  the  burden  of  producing  munitions  of  war  and  supplies 
has  fallen  upon  these  four  countries.  Where  the  United 
States  has  had  a  trade  balance  in  its  favor,  and  the  trade 
balance  of  other  Allies  has  been  against  them  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  value  than  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  through  arbitrage  the  rate  of  exchange  has  naturally 
turned  against  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  we  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  our  imports  from  all  countries  to  those 
things  actually  required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war. 

There  has  also  been  constant  pressure  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports, in  order  that  we  might  pay  for  such  imports  as  are 
necessary.  Many  exporters  have  obtained  the  false  impres- 
sion, because  the  War  Trade  Board  has  refused  licenses  for 
many  exports,  that  an  attempt  to  export  on  their  part  was 
more  or  less  unpatriotic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  op- 
posite is  true,  for  it  is  only  as  we  can  export  to  pay  for  our 
imports,  that  with  the  vast  wants  of  our  Allies,  and  our- 
selves, can  we  prevent  becoming  over-extended  to  the  world. 
The  War  Industries  Board  and  the  War  Trade  Board  are 
desirous  of  allowing  all  exports  possible  to  go  forward,  and 
unless  the  exporters  keep  them  constantly  informed,  through 
applications  for  licenses  to  export,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  trade  advisers  of  the  Government  to  make  the  best  selec- 
tion of  exports  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  imports  that 
available  shipping  and  war  necessities  seem  to  require.  Be- 
cause the  application  of  an  exporter  for  a  license  to  ship  a 
certain  class  of  goods  is  refused  is  no  criticism,  but  merely 
an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  trade  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  particular  things  desired  can  serve  the  country 
better  if  utilized  in  the  United  States,  than  if  exported.  Fail- 
ure to  obtain  a  license,  therefore,  should  not  deter  an  ex- 
porter from  making  new  applications,  as  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  War  Trade  Board  are  in  much  better  position 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country  if  they  have  full  in- 
formation as  to  all  classes  of  goods  that  are  available  for  ex- 
port to  each  country  of  the  world. 

The  Exports  Control  Committee  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  is  working  closely  with  the  War  Industries 
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Board,  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Exchange  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  exporters, 
through  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Commit- 
tee, can  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation,  and  may  oftentimes 
be  able  to  obtain  advance  information  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  export  of  particular 
commodities,  that  may  save  them  much  loss  of  time,  and  still 
enable  them  to  export  many  things  that  they  might  other- 
wise overlook,  and  v/hich  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  United  States  in  the  war. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  no  shipping  will  be 
allotted  during  the  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  ex- 
porters to  hold  a  market,  or  carry  on  their  business,  because 
of  the  profit  involved,  yet  that  wherever  it  is  of  value  to  the 
Allies  in  the  war,  such  shipping  will  be  provided,  if  possible. 
Further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  needed  imports  from 
many  countries  of  the  world  can  only  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  ships,  and  that  when  such  ships  return  for 
further  commodities  required,  they  will  be  available  to  carry 
exports.  If,  therefore,  such  ships  are  fully  loaded  with  an 
average  cargo  in  excess  in  value  of  the  average  cargo  import- 
ed, the  balance  of  exchange  will  be  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  surplus  will  be  accumulated  that  can  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Allies,  through  arbitrage  or  direct  pur- 
chase for  their  account.  If  the  exporters  of  the  United  States 
will  study  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  with  this  thought  particularly  in  mind,  they  will  be 
furnishing  a  real  war  service  of  benefit  to  all  the  Allies. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  but  that  the  foreign 
exchange  bankers  of  the  country  can  handle  any  and  all  ex- 
change made  through  our  exports  with  all  the  speed,  cer- 
tainty and  safety  that  special  conditions  involved  in  each 
transaction  would  make  possible  to  any  form  of  banking  in- 
stitution ever  established.  Bankers  have  extended  their 
foreign  facilities  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Avorld's  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  they 
are  going  to  be  in  position,  through  reciprocal  arrangements, 
branch  ofifices,  education  and  banking  power,  to  hold  their 
own  against  every  country  of  the  world,  if  they  arc  left  as 
free  as  they  are  today  from  Government  limitations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  through  its  formal  and  in- 
formal decisions,  has  helped  our  bankers  build  up  a  situation 
which  has  enabled  them  to  enter  the  world's  money  market 
as  acceptors  of  time  bills  of  exchange  of  every  legitimate 
form,  and  has  encouraged  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
money    market  in   this    country    to    take    care   of   such    ac- 


ceptances.  llic  Hoard,  through  its  foresight  and  action,  has 
kept  constantly  ahead  of  the  situation,  and  the  exporters  and 
ini{)orters  of  the  country  sliouhl  reahze,  as  bankers  do,  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done  for  them  by  its  broad 
and  intelligent  policy  undertaken  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  our  foreign  trade. 

After  the  war,  as  trade  develops,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  may  be  depended  upon  to  continue  to  anticipate  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  trade  through  the  exercise  of  fur- 
ther control  or  the  removal  of  unwise  restrictions  over  our 
banking  system,  as  seems  necessary. 

We  hear  so  much  about  preparing  for  trade  after  the  war, 
that  we  are  often  led  away  from  our  duty  of  the  present, 
which  is  to  win  the  war.  Because  our  country  is  more  fa- 
vorably situated  in  relation  to  the  war  than  those  of  our  Eu- 
ropean Allies  is  no  reason  why  we  should  take  advantage  of 
such  situation  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  our  goods  to  their  detriment  after  the  war 
and  to  our  detriment  during  the  war.  We  have  no 
energ)'  to  spare  for  things  other  than  those  aimed 
directly  to  win  the  war,  and  every  bit  of  energy  which  we 
turn  into  other  channels  will  tend  to  prolong  the  war  by  an 
hour,  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  a  series  of  years.  The 
lives  of  our  soldiers,  and  those  of  our  Allies,  depend  upon  the 
channels  of  our  efforts,  and  any  seeming  benefit  which  we 
might  obtain  over  other  nations  in  foreign  trade  through  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  greater  extremity  in  the  war  would  be 
more  than  lost,  as  it  would  result  in  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
our  army,  and  would  react  upon  us  in  our  consciousness  that 
we  had  been  unfair.  In  order  to  urge  us  on  to  undertakings 
of  this  nature,  our  attention  is  called  to  this  and  that  project 
being  considered  in  the  countries  of  our  Allies  that  is  intend- 
ed to  further  their  trade  after  the  war.  Such  efiforts  are  those 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  brought 
about  through  statements  made  as  to  what  the  United  States 
was  doing,  or  was  going  to  do,  in  order  to  put  itself  in 
position  to  control  the  world's  trade  after  the  war.  If  we 
wish  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  integrity  of  our  Allies  in  this 
war,  we  can  do  so  beyond  question  by  one  glance  at  the 
western  front  as  it  was  the  first  of  July  and  as  it  is  today. 
Can  anyone  say  that  the  British  or  French  have  held  back 
their  supplies  or  saved  their  men,  with  the  idea  of  carrying 
forward  the  attack,  with  all  the  fearful  losses  involved,  to 
such  times  as  the  brunt  of  the  battles  would  fall  upon  Ameri- 
can soldiers?  Even  when  the  number  of  such  soldiers  in 
France  reached  a  million  men,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
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more  on  the  way,  was  the  sHghtest  attempt  ever  made  by 
England  and  France  to  hold  back  until  the  Americans  were 
sufficiently  trained  to  be  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  ?  Instead, 
have  not  the  American  soldiers  been  held  in  reserve  as  long 
as  necessary  to  allow  for  their  proper  training,  while  the 
British  and  French  have  attacked  again  and  again,  with 
never  a  thought  of  saving  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
American  lives?  As  our  soldiers  have  become  available  they 
have  been  used  as  needed,  and  even  though  they  have  taken 
a  great  and  wonderful  part  in  bringing  victory  nearer,  yet 
thousands  of  American  mothers  will  be  able  to  receive  back 
in  health  and  strength  boys  who  might  never  have  returned 
to  them  if  Great  Britain  and  France  had  considered  them- 
selves first  and  winning  the  war  afterward.  That  these  na- 
tions, after  three  years  of  the  worst  fighting  the  world  has 
ever  known,  have  never  marked  time  for  one  instant  in  order 
to  save  themselves  at  the  expense  of  America,  is  reason  en- 
ough for  us  to  forget  all  else,  and  bend  our  full  energy  to- 
ward obtaining  that  "unconditional  surrender,"  which  is  the 
only  return  we  can  make  for  the  sacrifices  of  our  brave  Allies. 


J.  H.  TREGOE 
Secretary,  Xational  Ass'n  of  Credit  Men  of  X.  Y. 
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J.  H.  TREGOE 
Secretary  Treasurer,  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 

Credit  is  the  philosophy  of  trade  and  the  atmosphere 
of  commerce — intangible  yet  vital.  Credits  are  devoid 
largely  of  the  sport  elements  which  figure  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  commodities  and,  beyond  paying  the 
penalty  of  offended  credit  laws  and  recognizing  certain  ele- 
mentary principles  in  the  granting  of  credit,  members  of  the 
Commercial  Fraternity  have  not  been  sufficiently  studious 
of  its  more  intricate  principles  and  its  relation  to  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  soundness. 

We  are,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  aroused  as 
a  Nation  to  the  necessities  of  preparedness  in  training  for 
the  commercial  field,  and  are  recognizing  that  the  hit  and 
miss  method  of  selecting  life  vocations  has  been  too  waste- 
ful a  method  in  our  society.  The  extensiveness  of  the 
waste  is  really  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Analyzing  a  trading  operation,  it  becomes  resolved  into 
three  distinct  elements.  First:  A  need  for  the  commodity. 
Second :  The  satisfaction  of  that  need  by  producing  and 
oflFering  the  commodity;  and  Third:  The  means  by  which 
the  commodity  is  transferred  from  the  one  who  produces 
or  owns,  to  the  one  who  needs  it.  Credit  is  a  medium 
through  which  the  exchange  of  the  commodity  occurs  from 
the  seller  to  the  buyer,  and  is  an  evolution  from  the  primary 
method  of  exchange  barter,  fitting  into  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  and  supplying  flexible  and  strong  quali- 
ties that  make  it  available  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  though 
intangible  in  nature  and  merely  representative  of  value. 

In  international  commerce,  credit  doesn't  differ  in  its 
intrinsic  character  from  what  it  is,  represents  and  accom- 
plishes in  domestic  commerce.  The  difference  is  alone  geo- 
graphical. It  will  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  subject 
to  speak  of  credit  granting  in  international  trade,  which  is 
to  be  treated,  I  assume,  in  other  addresses,  but  alone  of 
credit  granting  facilities,  though  we  cannot  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  credit  granting  without  expressing  our  sin- 
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cere  conviction  that  the  promise  is  brighter  and  completer 
for  abilities  to  meet  international  comi)ctition  in  tlie  world 
field,  by  our  abilities  and  willingness  to  grant  credit  and  propor- 
tionatel}-  to  the  extension  of  creilit  to  foreign  buyers,  must 
there  occur  an  extension  of  facilities  for  foreign  credit 
granting. 

The  formula  used  by  credit  managers  in  the  domestic 
field  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  foreign  field.  In- 
asmuch as  credit  in  its  final  analysis  is  the  exchange  merely 
of  value  for  a  promise,  is  the  promisor  able  to  redeem  the 
promise,  and  if  able  is  he  willing  to  redeem  the  promise. 
These  two  questicms  relate  to  the  financial  and  moral  fea- 
tures of  a  credit  risk  and  added  to  these  is  a  physical  fea- 
ture which  relates  to  emergencies ;  unpreventable  conditions 
and  situations  which  limit  his  ability  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ise, even  though  he  were  perfectly  able  to  do  so  when  the 
credit  was  asked.  The  trinity,  therefore,  financial,  moral, 
physical,  are  the  measurements  of  a  credit  risk,  or  con- 
verted into  other  terms,  the  three  C's  are  a  good  measuring 
line:  CHARACTER,  CAPACITY  and  CAPITAL,  which 
together  form  what  the  credit  manager  calls  a  sound  risk. 
To  determine  whether  or  not  a  foreign  buyer  is  able  to 
redeem  his  promise  and  make  the  credit  granted  to  him 
safe  it  is  necessary  to  have  information  about  his  financial 
abilities,  either  in  the  way  of  reports  compiled  for  the  pur- 
pose;  through  agencies  in  the  field  for  just  such  work,  or 
information  direct  from  the  buyer,  which  method  has  be- 
come much  more  extensive  in  domestic  than  in  foreign 
credits. 

This  ability  is  also  determined  in  the  largest  measure 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  buyer  has  kept  his  accounts 
with  his  creditors.  If  he  has  met  terms  promptly;  paid  his 
acceptances  when  due;  made  no  unjust  claims  and  was  al- 
together faithful  in  the  meeting  of  his  contracts,  such  ex- 
periences may  be  accepted  as  a  very  excellent  guide  to  sell- 
ing houses  who  are  seeking  information  on  the  risk,  and 
this  information  is  obtainable  only  through  an  exchange 
of  experiences  between  credit  departments  that  has  been 
advanced  to  a  high  degree  in  the  domestic  field  and  is  the 
chief  support  and  prop  of  our  credit  system. 

We  want  at  this  stage  to  drive  home  an  impression  to 
the  exporters  of  this  conviction.  That  there  has  been  too 
great  an  unwillingness  with  foreign  credit  managers  or  the 
credit  departments  of  exporting  houses  to  furnish  their  in- 
formation and  experiences  to  others  and  we  cannot  imagine 
in  what   form  and  manner  facilities  can  be  developed   for 
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foreign  credit  granting  and  to  determine  the  abilities  of  a 
buyer  to  redeem  his  promise  than  l)y  bringing  this  exchange 
of  information  and  experiences  with  foreign  buyers  to  just 
as  high  a  degree  of  development  as  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  with  domestic  buyers.  On  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  that 
is,  the  inquiring  house  telling  what  its  experiences  have 
been  with  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  when  its  own  inquiry 
is  made,  or  explaining  the  reasons  of  the  inquiry,  and  throw- 
ing around  the  system  every  reasonable  precaution  and 
safeguard,  there  can  be  no  greater  dangers  of  abuses  in  the 
foreign  credit  field,  than  we  are  experiencing  in  the  domestic 
credit  field. 

The  strong  clarion  call  for  preparedness  in  meeting  the 
international  trade  possibilities,  is  for  exporting  houses  and 
foreign  credit  managers  to  throw  down  all  unnecessary  re- 
serve ;  mingle  with  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  real  brother- 
liness ;  exchange  information  and  experiences  in  confidence, 
accuracy  and  honesty,  and  realize  that  only  through  this 
method  of  co-operation,  liberally  indulged,  and  thoroughly 
safeguarded,  can  we  reach  out  and  gather  in  all  of  the 
possibilities  that  will  be  offered  to  the  nation  in  the  inter- 
national field,  and  by  such  a  co-operative  process  convert  the 
possibilities  into  realities. 

The  willingness  of  the  buyer  which  constitutes  the  moral 
feature  of  a  credit  risk  is  determined  also  by  reports  and  ex- 
periences. The  lack  of  moral  qualities  must  come  within 
the  critical  eye  of  a  credit  manager  if  he  wishes  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  his  important  task  and  the  geographical  dis- 
tance which  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  foreign  and 
domestic  risk,  increases  the  need  of  the  credit  manager's 
alertness  in  discovering  weaknesses  of  character,  and  the 
absence  of  moral  qualities  which  constitute  the  first  "C" 
of  our  measuring  line. 

The  physical  features  present  problems  which  our  Gov- 
ernment must  help  us  to  meet  and  solve.  It  becomes  very 
natural  in  domestic  credits  to  speak  in  terms  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  production.  We  know  what  enter  into  the 
prosperity  of  a  state,  a  district,  or  a  city,  and  news  is  on 
every  hand  to  inform  us  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  crops ; 
where  a  diminishing  production  or  other  conditions  that 
will  affect  the  circulation  of  capital  and  seriously  affect  the 
circulation,  as  well  as  the  redemption  of  credit. 

In  the  foreign  field  certain  physical  elements  enter  into 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  and  its  merchants  and  facilities 
must  be  developed  through  the  aid  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of   Commerce  to  obtain   information 
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about  the  aci^ricultural  and  industrial  production  of  the  for- 
ei,q:n  countries  of  the  worhl  where  our  goods  have  been  or 
will  be  sold ;  what  conditions  affect  the  abilities  of  mer- 
chants to  buy  and  to  pay ;  what  characteristics  must  be 
looked  for  in  order  to  determine  the  moral  features  of  a 
risk ;  in  what  form  and  manner  buyers  can  be  approached 
for  the  information  needed  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
credit  is  reasonably  safe,  and  we  could  go  on  at  length, 
pointing  out  the  various  matters  of  information  which  it 
should  be  possible  for  consuls  and  commercial  agents 
throughout  the  world  to  assemble  for  the  benefit  of  our 
producers  and  to  make  the  path  of  foreign  credit  granting 
straight  and  safe. 

Just  three  years  ago  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  which  has  specialized  in  the  credit  field  and  to  which 
it  has  been  largely  left  by  the  leading  and  important  trade 
and  commercial  organizations  of  the  country,  realized  that 
the  principles  of  foreign  credit  granting  had  been  neglected. 
If  we  were  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade  commensurate  with 
our  production  and  distribution  powers  and  take  advantage 
of  conditions  in  the  reconstruction  period,  the  task  must  be 
undertaken  to  arouse  the  strong  interest  of  the  export  houses  of 
the  country  to  this  glaring  defect,  and  the  wheels  set  in  motion 
for  the  building  up  of  facilities  for  foreign  credit  granting. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
to  dwell  with  greater  detail  upon  this  really  wonderful 
problem  than  I  have  done  in  my  brief  address,  because  the 
vision  must  burst  upon  you  of  the  nation's  position  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  of  her  splendid  standing  with  the  countries 
of  the  world,  even  with  our  present  enemies,  we  believe. 
Producers  will  never  be  offered  such  attractive  opportu- 
nities for  the  selling  of  their  products  in  foreign  countries, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  our  international 
trade  will  be  the  increase  of  our  domestic  trade,  because 
one  re-acts  on  the  other  and  we  cannot  increase  our  distri- 
bution abroad  without  increasing  our  distribution  at  home 
and  giving  a  soundness,  flexibility  and  strength  to  our  com- 
mercial fabric  that  may  astonish  even  the  optimists  of  today 
in  the  extent  of  realization  and  the  unfolding  of  our  powers. 
Standing  under  the  credit  structure  at  home  or  in  foreign 
trade,  is  co-operation,  so  simple,  and  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity, like  the  leper  of  Divine  story,  the  man  of  affairs 
hesitates  but  feels  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing more  dignified  or  more  complex.  Simple  yet  effec- 
tive. Co-operation  has  built  up  the  structure  of  our 
domestic   credit   system ;    is   conserving   its    soundness ;   is 
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making  it  possible  for  us  to  transact  business  beyond  the 
conception  of  our  forefathers ;  to  conduct  a  war  with  a 
budget  which  would  strain  the  credit  powers  of  any  nation 
on  the  earth  but  ours,  and  if  co-operation  has  done  so  much 
for  our  domestic,  financial  and  credit  institutions,  it  will 
do  just  as  much  in  sustaining  our  international  relations, 
and  in  building  up  facilities  for  an  extensive  distribution 
of  our  products  in  foreign  fields  on  credit  terms. 

Let  me  close  with  driving  straight  from  the  shoulder 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  own  experiences  and  convictions 
that  the  propulsive  power  is  co-operation ;  that  it  will  per- 
form the  task  of  building  up  our  facilities  for  foreign  credit 
granting,  and  may  all  of  us  be  gripped  by  this  thought  and 
dedicate  every  co-operative  principle  and  power  we  possess 
to  the  splendid  work  of  preparing  for  the  future,  taking 
our  place  in  international  trade  and  meet  reasonably  and  safely 
the  credit  requirements  of  this  commerce. 
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THE    EXTENSION    OF    FOREIGN    CREDIT 

By 

E.  A.  DE  LIMA 

President,  Battery  Park  National  Bank 


How  TO  Lay  its  Foundation. 

In  treating  of  the  matter  of  tlie  extension  of  foreign  credits 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  essentially  ditlerent 
from  the  science  of  granting  credit  for  domestic  trade,  in  which 
field  I  know  that  you  are  aU  past  masters.  The  apparent  dif- 
ference that  naturally  comes  to  the  mind  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  dealing  with  foreign  credits  it  becomes  necessary  to  study 
what  for  some  of  us  have  been  hitherto  unknown  quantities — 
the  unknown  quantities  of  foreign  territory,  foreign  habits  and 
characteristics,  and  foreign  methods  of  doing  business;  but 
these  are  all  elements  which  are  susceptible  of  being  mastered 
by  proper  study  and  investigation.  And  once  being  acquired, 
the  process  of  analysis  and  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  credit  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  establish  credits  for  domestic 
purposes. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  credit  is  the  present 
worth  of  a  future  promise,  and  'once  having  satisfied  ourselves 
of  the  value  of  the  promise,  that  is,  once  having  extended  the 
credit,  the  necessity  of  all  business  requires  that  there  must  be 
a  means  of  turning  the  future  promise  into  immediate  cash, 
that  vehicle  which  carries  trade  and  makes  its  development 
possible.  In  order  that  the  transaction  may  be  attractive  and 
satisfactory  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  credit  must  be  as  safe  as 
human  foresight  can  make  it,  and  yet  ample  and  elastic.  It 
behooves  us  therefore  to  discuss  how  to  make  it  safe,  how  to 
make  it  ample,  and  how  to  make  it  elastic.  In  business,  as  in 
every  other  field  of  human  activity,  safety  lies  in  knowledge ; 
the  prospective  grantor  of  credit  should  either  personally  go 
into  the  foreign  market  or  send  a  proper  representative  to  in- 
vestigate the  standing  of  the  customer  and  the  manner  of  doing 
business,  to  investigate  the  general  market  conditions  abroad,  to 
study  the  economic  conditions  of  the  foreign  country,  and  to 
make  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  peculiarities  of  taste  and  habits  of 
the  people  whom  it  is  sought  to  serve.    In  sending  a  representa- 
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li\c  on  this  important  mission,  let  nic  impress  upon  you  lliat 
the  very  best  man  in  your  organization  is  none  too  good  for  tlie 
purpose.  He  should  have  authority  to  consumate  the  desired 
business  relations,  for  the  foreign  merchant  is  no  more  willing 
than  are  those  at  home  to  spend  his  time  needlessly  in  discussing 
details  for  business  which  will  afterwards  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  home  office  for  final  determination.  He  must  also  have 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  article  he  is  trying  to  sell  as 
to  be  able  to  convince  the  foreign  merchant  of  its  inherent 
superiority  as  compared  with  similar  articles  with  which  com- 
petition is  sought.  It  is  also  of  invaluable  help  if  he  is  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  goes,  but  if  there 
is  to  be  a  choice  between  the  two,  I  would  rather  send  a  repre- 
sentative who  knows  the  goods  although  he  does  not  speak  the 
language,  than  to  send  one  who  can  converse  intelligibly  but 
not  intelligently.  I  say  this  because  in  the  past  our  manufac- 
turers have  been  too  prone  to  send  out  representatives  or 
traveling  salesmen,  picking  as  such  young  men  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  who  have  gone  out  representing 
various  manufacturers  without  being  equipped  with  intelligent 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  goods  they  are  trying  to  sell. 
This  method  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  resulted  in  dissatis- 
faction on  all  sides,  and  though  the  manufacturers  may  have 
been  led  into  it  on  the  score  of  economy,  I  believe  it  has  been  a 
false  economy,  and  that  more  lasting  and  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  by  the  method  I  have  outlined. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  basis  of  foreign  credits  is  to  get  in  touch  with  an 
American  bank  that  may  have  facilities  for  acquiring  foreign 
information,  but  I  wish  to  pomt  out  to  you  that  this  method 
should  be  only  supplemental  to  the  direct  and  individual  efforts 
of  the  exporter,  for  however  much  we  may  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  bank's  services  in  this  regard,  it  cannot  possibly  be  as 
complete  and  all-embracing  as  the  results  of  personal  investiga- 
tion and  the  judgment  based  thereon. 

How  TO  Build  it  Up. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  how  such  credits  shall  be 
made  ample,  we  must  recognize  that  this  cannot  be  done  except 
by  close  co-operation  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  its 
creation  and  by  each  one  willing  to  do  his  proper  share  so  as  to 
become  an  effective  link  in  the  chain;  for  if  any  one  of  the 
elements  should  pretend  to  do  the  business  without  assuming 
the  necessary  responsibility,  by  playing  so  safe  that  the  burden 
is  thrown  upon  another,  we  will  find  as  we  have  in  the  past  that 
the  export  business  will  lack  the  continuity  and  effectiveness 
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necessary  for  its  development.  What  then  are  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  carrying  on  of  foreign  trade  ?  They  are  the 
producer,  the  exporter,  the  banks  and  the  foreign  buyer.  It  rests 
upon  each  one  of  these  and  upon  the  correlation  of  all  of  them 
to  make  foreign  credits  ample  and  elastic.  Speaking  to  you  as 
manufacturers  and  producers,  we  are  concerned  in  the  matter 
of  financing  based  on  two  methods :  either  you  do  a  direct 
business  with  a  foreign  buyer  or  you  seek  to  extend  your  for- 
eign market  through  the  medium  of  the  export  commission 
merchants  of  this  country.  Treating  of  direct  transactions, 
there  are  several  methods  by  which  they  may  be  carried  on, 
assuming  that  the  credit  risk  has  already  been  determined  and 
established : 

1.  You  may  ship  on  open  account  and  await  the  reimburse- 
ment from  abroad  within  the  terms  of  the  credit  granted ; 

2.  You  may  ship  and  draw  on  the  customer  either  at  sight 
or  at  long  sight  and  put  the  draft  and  documents  through 
your  bank  for  collection  abroad,  and  against  these  docu- 
ments it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  an  immediate  ad- 
vance if  you  are  dealing  with  a  bank  that  knows  this 
class  of  business  ; 

3.  You  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  acceptance  credit  from 
your  bank  whereby  you  will  draw  on  the  bank  at  30,  60 
or  90  days'  sight  based  on  the  export  draft  with  docu- 
ments, and  which  bank  acceptance  you  can  readily  dis- 
count in  this  market  at  a  most  favorable  rate ; 

4.  You  may  arrange  with  your  foreign  customer  to  estab- 
lish a  cash  credit  with  a  bank  in  this  country  which 
would  be  available  against  the  presentation  of  shipping 
documents  here; 

5.  You  may  require  your  foreign  customer  to  open  an  ac- 
ceptance credit  with  an  American  bank  whereby  you 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  your  draft  at  30,  60  or  90 
days'  sight,  and  which  credit  is  furthermore  guaranteed 
by  the  foreign  customer's  local  bank; 

6.  You  may  require  your  customer  to  establish  a  con- 
firmed credit  with  his  foreign  local  bank  against  which 
you  may  draw,  and  which  draft  would  be  easily  nego- 
tiable here. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  in  the  prompt  ac- 
ceptance and  payment  of  drafts  drawn  against  shipments,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  shipping  documents  be  made  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  that  the  consular  invoices  shall  be 
formulated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
foreign  tariff  laws,  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  documents 
shall  also  be  sent  forward  either  by  fast  mail  or  on  the  vessel 
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o;irr\iii^  ilic  gcKxls.  so  lliat  llicy  nia_\  rr;nli  llu'  piiini  of  (U'Slina- 
tion  siiuullaiieously  with  the  arrival  ol  the  nicrchaiuUsc  they 
cover.  If  these  things  are  not  carefully  looked  after  there  is 
bound  to  be  serious  delay  at  the  foreign  port  and  very  often 
there  is  imposed  an  arbitrary  and  heavy  fine  at  the  foreign 
custom-house,  and  these  result  in  an  unfortunate  delay  in 
delivery  and  a  more  unfortunate  controversy  between  the 
shipper  and  the  consignee. 

In  establishing  the  transactions  based  on  either  of  these 
varying  conditions  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all 
concerned,  that  the  terms  and  prices  established  must  be  pred- 
icated on  the  method  of  financing  used  in  each  case,  so  that 
the  customer  viay  be  given  the  greater  or  less  advantage  as  he 
relieves  you  of  the  credit  risk  or  imposes  it  upon  you. 

To  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  establish  direct  connections 
with  the  foreign  buyer,  there  remains  the  medium  of  the  export 
commission  merchant.  I  know-  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
you  the  export  commission  merchant  is  considered  a  thorn  in 
the  side,  and  I  fear  that  there  is  too  often  an  inclination  to 
consider  him  a  competitor  rather  than  an  ally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade,  but  let  me  impress  you  with  the  fact 
that  the  export  commission  merchant  is  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain,  and  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
in  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade.  It  w^as  he  who  pri- 
marily opened  up  the  markets.  He  introduced  your  goods  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  although  perhaps  not  always  entirely  to 
your  satisfaction.  He  cultivated  the  personal  relations  with 
the  foreign  buyer  and  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  credit  risks.  It 
is  only  fair,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  a  con- 
structive force  rather  than  a  hindrance.  He  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  a  necessary  element  in  the  development  of  foreign 
trade,  not  only  because  he  is  an  expert  in  the  technique  of  the 
business  but  also  because  he  is  a  necessary  medium  between 
those  buyers  and  sellers  whose  transactions  are  not  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  expense  of  seeking  direct  com- 
munications. In  dealing  through  the  export  commission  mer- 
chant our  manufacturers  have  unconsciously  in  the  past 
retarded  the  development  of  foreign  trade  because  in  selling  to 
him  they  have  demanded  prompt  cash  on  delivery,  so  that  he 
has  been  handicapped  for  the  want  of  that  credit  to  which  he 
as  well  as  any  other  solvent  purchaser  should  be  entitled.  In 
extending  credit  to  him  you  are  thereby  indirectly  extending 
credit  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  risk  is  easily  determinable  be- 
cause information  about  his  standing  is  readily  available.  The 
transactions  with  him  should  be  based  on  30  or  60  days'  time 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  European  manufacturers  sell  to  their 
export  commission  merchants  on  even  longer  terms.     In  con- 
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nection  with  this  class  of  transactions  1  want  to  call  )our 
attention  particularly  to  the  possibility  of  availing  yourselves 
of  the  newly  introduced  element  in  our  business  life,  and  that 
is  the  trade  acceptance.  While  this  does  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  topic  allotted  to  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
touching  upon  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  matter  we  are  now  discussing.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why,  in  dealing  with  the  export  commission  mer- 
chant, you  should  not  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  trade  acceptance 
drawn  upon  him  at  30,  60  or  90  days'  sight  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  are  beginning  to  do  it  in  your  domestic  trade,  and  there- 
by obtaining  the  advantages  for  yourselves  of  having  an  avail- 
able negotiable  instrument  at  your  command,  while  giving  him 
the  facility  of  time  which  his  responsibility  and  standing  may 
entitle  him  to.  As  far  as  I  know  this  would  be  an  innovation  in 
dealing  with  the  export  commission  merchant  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  would  be  any  dif^culty  whatsoever  in  establish- 
ing it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  Bank's  Share  in  the  Upbuilding. 

The  third  element  in  the  carrying  on  of  foreign  trade  is  the 
bank  and  the  facilities  that  it  should  offer.  Banking  credit 
has  not  been  given  freely  and  properly  in  the  past  to  our  for- 
eign trade  and  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  its  slow  development.  No  blame 
can  properly  be  attached  to  our  Banking  Institutions  for  this 
lack  of  interest  when  we  remember  that  they  have  been  so 
absorbed  with  the  home  business  as  to  make  a  study  of  the 
foreign  possibilities  almost  unnecessary ;  there  has,  therefore, 
been  a  want  of  confidence  naturally  arising  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  had 
the  proper  and  adequate  machinery  wherewith  to  establish  and 
develop  American  credit  for  the  purposes  of  import  and  export 
transactions.  The  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested  by  our 
manufacturers  and  producers  is  a  sign  of  an  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  trade  so  long  neglected ;  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  are  such  as  to  enable  our  bankers 
to  easily  and  fully  meet  the  credit  requirements  of  the  business. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  our  bankers  to  enter  this  field 
of  activity  which  they  would  find  remunerative  if  properly 
handled.  They  should  visit  the  prospective  market  and  care- 
fully study  its  economic  condition  and  its  requirements ;  con- 
nection should  be  established  with  local  banks  and  banking 
houses  of  undoubted  responsibility,  on  whose  endorsement  the 
American  banker  would  undertake  to  discount  the  drafts 'at 
long  sight  drawn  against  future  shipments  of  merchandise,  and 
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furthermore  arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  the  foreign 
banker  would  be  enabled  to  open  long  sight  credits  on  the 
American  banker  against  export  and  import  operations.  In 
order  to  furtiier  facilitate  our  exports,  our  bankers  should 
make  advances  against  their  customers'  drafts  drawn  on  ac- 
count of  shipments  to  foreign  countries ;  this  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness, however,  can  only  be  done  with  reasonable  safety  when 
our  bankers  shall  have  acquired  intimate  and  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  drawees,  either  by  information  obtained  from  the 
foreign  connections  or  from  branches  of  American  banks  which 
may  be  established  abroad.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  branches 
abroad  of  the  American  banks,  and  also  such  banks  as  may  be 
formed  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  strictly  foreign  busi- 
ness with  branches  in  the  various  foreign  countries,  may  be 
careful  to  limit  themselves  to  strictly  banking  transactions  and 
will  not  make  the  mistake  of  undertaking  mercantile  opera- 
tions in  competition  with  the  local  merchants  in  the  foreign 
countries  or  with  importers  and  exporters  in  this  country,  for 
such  an  attitude  can  only  result  in  engendering  resentment  and 
ill  will  and  in  developing  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  good  faith. 

The  local  banks  abroad,  especially  in  South  America  and 
more  particularly  in  the  smaller  countries,  have  been  remiss  in 
the  upbuilding  and  furtherance  of  credit  to  carry  the  foreign 
trade  of  their  own  merchants  either  because  their  resources  did 
not  permit  them  to  assume  the  additional  burden  of  fostering 
the  trade  or  because  their  local  transactions  gave  them  the  pos 
sibility  of  more  remunerative  returns.  It  is,  however,  by  the 
co-operation  of  our  local  American  banks  with  the  local  foreign 
banks  that  the  credit  chain  can  be  completed,  and  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  them  both  to  come  together  on  the  basis  of  a 
mutual  understanding. 

We  may  expect  the  development  of  our  banking  activity  in 
this  field  to  come  only  very  slowly,  for  confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth ;  but  this  co-operation  is  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  to  any  development  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the 
sooner  our  bankers  come  to  a  realization  of  its  importance  the 
more  rapid  will  be  our  progress  in  this  direction. 


The  Discount  Market  Necessary. 

Coincident  with  these  banking  facilities,  and  as  an  essential 
adjunct  to  it,  must  come  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  open 
discount  market  in  this  country  where  the  acceptances  will  find 
a  ready  sale  and  at  rates  low  enough  to  compete  with  those  that 
prevail  for  similar  acceptances  in  the  other  great  centres  of 
the  world. 
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The  Foreign  Buyer. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  fourth  element  in  this  trade 
development,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  merchant  should  make  known  his  standing  and 
establish  his  credit  in  this  market.  It  seems  a  simple  matter  to 
say  that  he  should  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  his  condition, 
that  he  should  give  proper  and  satisfactory  references  and  that 
he  should  obtain  the  guarantee  of  his  local  bank  for  a  credit 
established  with  an  American  bank,  but  strange  to  say,  these 
well-known  and  established  methods  have  not  been  in  vogue  in 
the  past,  especially  among  the  merchants  of  South  America, 
and  in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  my  business  experience  with 
them,  it  was  recognized  that  such  a  request  would  meet  with  a 
very  haughty  refusal.  However,  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  adopting  these  methods  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  an  insistence  on  the  part  of  our  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  generally  in  requiring  this  class  of  infor- 
mation before  entering  into  negotiations  directly  with  the 
foreign  buyers  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  establish  a 
firm  trade  basis  and  permit  the  development  of  that  confidence 
which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  all  business. 

Maintaining  the  Structure. 

The  abnormal  conditions  now  existing  in  the  world's  trade 
have,  of  course,  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  and  they  are  now  averaging  about 
fifty-five  millions  a  month;  but  looking  forward  to  after-war 
conditions,  it  becomes  a  great  question  whether  we  can  hope  to 
retain  all  of  this  trade  or  even  a  considerable  part  of  it  unless 
we  adopt  a  broader  spirit,  a  closer  understanding,  a  more 
complete  continuity  than  we  have  shown  in  the  past.  We 
can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  competition  that  we  shall  meet 
from  all  of  the  European  producing  countries ;  we  should  not 
be  blind  to  the  high  labor  cost  under  which  we  shall  be  oper- 
ating; and  we  must  not  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  impoverished  of  their  gold  and  with  a  plethora 
of  paper  money  in  circulation,  will  use  every  possible  effort  to 
foster  their  foreign  trade,  even  going  to  the  extreme  of  paying 
a  bounty  on  exports,  for  it  is  only  by  selling  abroad  that  they 
can  hope  to  restock  their  gold  supply  and  so  redeem  their 
paper  issue.  I  mention  this  in  passing  merely  to  accentuate  the 
necessity  to  which  we  shall  be  put  for  perfecting  our  methods 
of  granting  credit  that  they  may  be  both  safe  and  ample  as  to 
counteract  in  so  far  as  possible  whatever  other  handicaps  we 
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ina\  \k-  wpikuii;  uiulcr  and  u  lialc\  (.t  cc)iiii>clilioii  may  dcNclop. 
During  those  critical  years  of  the  war  period  we  have  had  an 
unexampled  opportunity  of  making  permanent  friends  abroad, 
but  unfortunately  the  conditions  prevailing  here,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  interest  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  not 
been  wide-spread,  have  resulted  rather  in  our  not  taking  the  full 
advantage  of  our  opportunity.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
because  of  the  jirices  that  we  may  have  been  obliged,  or  in- 
clined to  ask  them  for  our  goods  and  the  curtailing  of  even 
those  credits  which  they  had  enjoyed  with  us  before,  we  have 
somewhat  alienated  rather  than  attracted  their  trade,  and  we 
shall  have  to  make  redoubled  efforts  to  counteract  this  un- 
fortunate impression  and  to  maintain  our  relations  with  them. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  after  we  shall  have  gone 
through  the  inevitable  spasm  of  a  readjustment  of  values,  the 
country  will  undoubtedly  enter  on  a  period  of  great  industrial 
activity  lasting  over  a  number  of  years.  This  condition  may 
perhaps  result  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in  a  lukewarmness  on  the 
part  of  our  manufacturers  and  producers  toward  foreign  trade, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  case ;  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  time  of  over-production  will  surely 
follow  and  when  that  comes,  let  it  find  us  with  an  ex- 
port outlet  for  our  goods  so  permanent  and  well  developed  that 
it  will  be  a  safety  valve  for  our  industrial  condition. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  co-operation  must  be  our  watch- 
word. Let  each  of  us — producer,  banker,  shipper — all  do  our 
share  to  establish  and  maintain  our  trade  on  a  firm  and  per- 
manent basis. 
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II. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
SERVICE 


COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  J.  G.  White.  J.  G.  White  &  Co. 
Mr.  M.  a.  Oudix,  General  Electric  Co. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  Standard  Oil  Company. 


W.  W.  NICHOLS 

Allis-Chalmers   Mfg.   Company 
Director,    American    Manufacturers    Export    Association 
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EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
SERVICE 


W.  W.  NICHOLS 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  kind  of  for- 
eign trade  which  the  United  States  establishes  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  education  it  employs  in  cultivating 
ic'.^as  and  creating  a  wise  appreciation  adequate  to  an  en- 
t<:rprise  of  such  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
importance  of  organizing  an  effective  education  for  foreign 
trade  service  cannot  be  overestimated.  Whatever  we  do 
in  instituting  permanent  international  economic  relations, 
— and  permanency  is  the  prime  desideratum — deserves  the 
deep  thought  and  the  careful  consideration  not  alone  of 
the  class  directly  concerned  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Education  for  foreign  trade  should  accordingly  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  education  of  public  opinion 
comes  first  and  foremost  because  public  opinion  will  shape 
all  Federal  legislation  to  make  or  break  our  enterprise ;  and 
second,  the  peculiar  education  of  the  individual  whose  life 
work  will  be  foreign  trade.  The  latter  alone  occupies  our 
attention  today. 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  again  emphasizing  the 
fundamental  importance  of  educating  public  opinion  in  or- 
der to  urge  upon  every  manufacturer  to  never  lose  sight  of 
it.  All  of  us  with  an  abiding  faith  in  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment should  so  constantly  recognize  our  relation  to  it  as  to 
prevent  our  leaving  to  the  uninformed  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing public  opinion  in  this  and  any  other  undertaking  on 
which  the  national,  and  therefore  each  individual's  well- 
being  depends.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  influence,  if  not  to 
guide  such  instruction  in  the  community  in  which  we  live 
and  work,  so  that  well  laid  plans  may  not  be  modified  if  not 
wholly  frustrated  by  ill-advised  Congressional  enactment. 

Our  subject  is  altogether  too  large  to  be  treated  ex- 
haustively in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.    At  the  most 
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\vc  can  only  poini  tlic  high  lights  in  the  hope  that  our 
ctl"orts  may  ofTcr  suggestion  and  furnish  food  for  reflection. 

All  educational  training  addresses  itself  to  the  intel- 
lectual— the  spiritual — side  of  our  natures,  so  that  any  plan 
of  education  ilepends  on  certain  underlying  intellectual 
principles  or  rudiments,  which  will  affect  all  progress  in 
our  intellectual  development.  We  should  first  of  all  then, 
be  reasonably  sure  of  the  rudiments  of  our  educational 
plans  and  keep  them  clearly  in  mind  in  all  that  we  do,  for 
they  constitute  the  reason  for  it.  It  is  very  pertinent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  subject,  therefore,  that  I  submit  to  your 
consideraion  two  thoughts  which,  I  hope  you  will  grant, 
should  always  be  present  in,  because  they  will  materially 
affect  the  character  of  our  undertaking. 

The  term  Democracy  conveys  to  all  of  us  citizens  of 
the  United  States  particularly  in  these  days  of  deep  reflection, 
a  meaning  so  comprehensive  that  I  think  if  it  could  be  ap- 
plied to  trade  or  commerce  it  would  be  replete  with  sug- 
gestion. In  none  of  the  public  utterances  on  post-war 
business  conditions  by  bankers  and  captains  of  industry 
generally,  often  evincing  deep  thought  and  a  stirring  elo- 
quence under  the  stimulating  patriotic  impulses  of  the 
hour,  can  one  find  any  reference  to  anything  even  savoring 
of  such  an  idea,  particularly  when  discussing  future  foreign 
trade,  or  commerce.  In  truth  it  is  quite  to  the  contrary! 
This  would  appear  to  be  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  compelling  thought  of  the  day. 

While  we  are  contributing  freely  of  the  prime  resources 
of  our  national  strength, — the  lives  of  our  strongest  and 
the  great  wealth  of  our  nation — for  the  complete  victory  of 
Right  over  Might,  a  peace  assured  by  good  will  and  the 
right  to  live  our  own  best  lives,  at  the  same  time  we  sol- 
emnly prophesy  with  the  coming  of  this  glorious  peace  the 
beginning  of  a  commercial  rivalry  beyond  precedent,  a  fierce 
competition  the  mere  contemplation  of  which  makes  us 
miserable  because  it  stirs  in  us  the  same  base  desire  for 
conquest  found  in  the  German  Kultur  we  condemn  so  un- 
equivocally. I  submit  that,  if  we  support  the  trend  of  pres- 
ent events,  we  can  not  admit  for  a  single  minute  the  glar- 
ing i.  .:onsistency  embodied  in  the  ever  recurring  phrase 
"Trade  War  after  this  War."  I  would  not  have  you  be- 
lieve that  I  suffer  the  delusion  that,  under  the  best  peace 
our  hopes  father,  the  millennium  is  to  follow.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  be  just  as  certain  then  as  we  are  now  that 
human  frailty  due  to  the  changeable  temper  and  disposition 
of  our  individual  natures  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
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in  all  we  attempt.  I  do  plead,  however,  for  consistency  and 
a  fair  approximation  to  standard^  to  which  as  a  serious, 
respectable  people  we  aspire. 

Look  at  it !  We  are  fighting  strenuously  to  save  a 
political  democracy  in  order  that,  when  estabhshed  in  con- 
nection with  a  League  of  Nations,  it  will  forever  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  war  now  raging.  By  the  same  token 
why  can  we  not  recognize  in  commerce  a  similar  democracy 
to  the  same  effect?  A  false  economic  procedure  lies  at 
the  root  of  what  Lloyd  George  has  called  "the  present  dif- 
ference" and  it  behooves  us  to  conscientiously  avoid  the 
false  premises  of  the  German  system  which  has  been  so 
ferociously  opposed  by  almost  all  other  nations  on  earth. 
Democracy  in  commerce  would  prompt  us  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  our  foreign  competitors  and  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  those  with  whom  we  trade  in  order  that  we  may  contin- 
ue to  share  in  a  welfare  to  which  we  contribute ;  mutual 
good-will  inevitably  follows  and  where  good-will  exists 
war  is  impossible.  It  prescribes  the  continual  exercise  of 
what  has  been  called  The  Golden  Rule  of  Business.  Why 
contemplate. — why  ever  imagine  a  "Trade  War  after  this 
War?"  For,  as  Mr.  Hurley  has  said  in  a  formal  statement 
delivered  August  23rd  last : 

"It  is  unthinkable  that  a  nation,  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  other  great  democracies,  should 
after  the  war  turn  its  resources  against  them  for 
trade  conquests  of  the  very  kind  which  were  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  war." 

"Unthinkable"  is  the  selfsame  word  already  used  by 
Lloyd  George  in  expressing  substantially  the  same  reflec- 
tion, and  Lloyd  George,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  may  be 
accepted  "in  a  large  sense  as  the  exponent  of  the  best 
British  opinion."  You  will  recall  that  at  a  recent  luncheon 
the  same  sentiment  was  expressed  to  us  by  Sir  Frederick 
Black  when  he  said,  "It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  and  a 
spectacle  to  make  the  angels  weep  if  we  were  to  quarrel 
after  the  war  over  matters  of  trade"  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect  when  he  referred  to  Benjamin  Franklin's  pre- 
diction that  the  time  will  come  when  a  League  of  Na- 
tions will  settle  all  international  questions  including  spe- 
cifically commercial  and  economic  matters. 

I  would  not  ignore  the  many  foreign  trade  measures  al- 
ready in  the  making  in  Europe.  I  would  meet  organization 
there  by  organization  here,  and  hope  for  the  same  Govern- 
mental support.    We  must  act  and  act  soon  or  our  position 
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in  i"orcii;n  trade  will  sulTcr  yrcat  iiaiKlicai)s  and  possible 
irreparable  injury.  We  must  and  should  meet  foreign 
competition — for  truly  here  also  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  but  it  should  be  the  right  kind  of  competition  to  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world, — constructive,  not  the 
destructive  variety  too  long  prevalent  with  us  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  probable  amusement  of  foreign  business  opinion. 

The  other  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  as  funda- 
mental is  that  tinder  present  circuinstances  the  United 
States  takes  a  foremost  place  and  therein  assumes  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  in  shaping  coming  events.  Its  lead- 
ing position  as  a  creditor  nation  of  wellnigh  unlimited 
resources,  of  genius,  of  enterprise  and  of  an  indefatigable 
ability  in  filling  the  position  given  us  in  a  happy  alliance 
which  stirs  our  best  emotions,  can  continue  after  this  war 
if  we  accept  the  leadership  in  readjustment  which  will 
logically  fall  to  us.  In  other  words,  we  shall  furnish  the 
example  in  the  prosecution  of  international  trade.  Let  us 
rise  to  the  occasion,  meet  bravely  the  heavy  responsibilities 
which  will  be  ours  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  and  instead  of  fight- 
ing for  the  false  German  monopoly,  become  an  active  factor 
in  establishing  an  international  good-will  which  shall  include 
all  who  do  not  deliberately  forfeit  their  right  to  it.  Re- 
member "it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel"  and  if  we  look 
for  w'ar,  we  shall  certainly  find  it.  After  all,  most  quarrels 
arise  from  misunderstandings  of  purpose,  motives,  or 
what-not,  which  eventually  lead  to  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences ;  a  recognition  of  these  truths  in  the  education  for 
foreign  trade  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  of  the  individual 
to  fit  himself  to  participate  in  it  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
will  preserve  our  reasonable  poise  and  help  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  all  mankind  in  its  peaceful  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  these  two  thoughts, — one 
a  fundamental  principle, — imbue  the  spirit  of  our  enterprise 
to  influence  every  international  trade  relation,  for  in  that 
case  they  will  always  be  in  evidence  to  affect  any  plan  of 
education  we  develop. 


M.  A.  OUDIX 
Foreign  Manager.  General  Electric  Co. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE  IN  THE 

PRESENT  EMERGENCY;  AN 

ESSENTIAL  SERVICE 

M.  A.  OUDIN 
Foreign  Manager,  General  Electric  Company 

Historically  the  present  stage  of  development  of  Ameri- 
can export  trade  is  about  where  that  of  England  was  75 
years  ago  and  Germany  30  years  ago.  There  have  been 
very  great  changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting  American 
export  trade  in  the  last  few  years  and  there  are  indications 
that  there  will  be  even  greater  and  more  rapid  changes  in 
the  near  future.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  ex- 
isting instrumentalities  by  which  our  export  trade  is  con- 
ducted are  likely  to  be  or  should  be  done  away  with.  On 
the  contrary  they  should  be  multiplied  and  greatly  strength- 
ened. Additional  methods  and  a  wider  outlook  must  be 
adopted  if  we  are  to  extend  or  even  permanently  to  maintain 
our  export  trade  against  the  rivalries  of  the  great  commer- 
cial nations. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  various  War  Slogans,  such  as 
Food  Will  Win  the  War ;  Ships  Will  Win  the  War ;  or  Fuel 
or  many  other  things  will  win  the  war.  These  are  truths 
stated  in  an  inverted  form.  The  facts  are,  of  course,  that 
without  food,  ships,  fuel,  and  the  other  things,  we  cannot 
win  the  war.  Now  somewhat  analogous  in  our  export  trade 
are  the  statements ;  that  without  American  banks  abroad ;' 
without  food,  ships,  fuel,  and  the  other  things,  we  cannot 
do  a  substantial  foreign  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  has  for  many  years  conducted  a  very  large  and  a 
verv-  successful  foreign  business  without  these  things  but  if  we 
would  build  largely  and  resolutely  for  the  future  we  must  have 
these  adjuncts  and  others  of  equal  importance.  In  this  respect 
we  have  enormously  to  learn  from  the  operations  of  our  com- 
petitors before  the  war.  Likewise  we  must  fully  inform  our- 
selves concerning  their  intensive  and  super-preparations  for 
the  post-war  trade. 

Clear  thinking  upon  these  points  as  well  as  constructive 
action  will  be  stimulated  by  a  recognition  of  certain  condi- 
tions that  will  inevitably  obtain  in  this  country  at  the  end 
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of  the  war.  We  shall  then  have  many  millions  of  tons  of 
shipping.  We  shall  have  an  army  of  workers,  men  and 
women,  augmented  on  their  return  by  a  good  part  of  the 
millions  of  men  now  and  soon  to  be  serving  under  the 
colors.  There  are  the  innumerable  factories  of  the  country 
whose  war  activities  must  be  turned  into  the  manufacture 
of  articles  for  use  in  times  of  peace.  There  will  be  billions 
of  dollars  due  us  and  cash  to  spare.  Our  home  markets 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  absorb  our  available  capital,  the 
products  of  our  soil  and  the  output  of  our  factories.  Our 
ships  must  carry  our  cargoes  or  gather  barnacles  or  be  sold 
to  our  competitors. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  economic  position  an 
export  trade  is  indispensable.  The  prosperity  of  the  Coun- 
try will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  that  trade. 

This  brief  paper  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  importance  or 
of  how  to  acquire  an  export  trade.  It  is  intended  to  point  out 
that  service  abroad  in  the  interest  of  American  commerce  is 
essential  to  our  national  prosperity  and  security ;  that  it  com- 
bines patriotism  with  the  spirit  of  adventure ;  and  finally  that 
such  service  is  surpassed  in  usefulness  and  dignity  by  no  other 
service  to  which  the  very  best  type  of  our  citizens  can  devote 
themselves,  and  in  consequence  educational  preparation  for  it 
is  fundamental. 

Export  trade  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  that  is, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  inter- 
ests. Foreign  trade  service,  therefore,  is  an  essential  serv- 
ice in  this  time  of  emergency.  There  should  be  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  American  exporters  as  to  these  facts.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  this  and  similar  or- 
ganizations in  the  last  year  or  two  and  their  importance 
has  been  recognized  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  initiation  of  economic,  industrial  and  social  plans  almost 
from  the  outset  of  the  war.  In  the  past  there  has  not  been 
a  complete  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  the  essential 
character  of  our  export  trade  and  of  commercial  service 
abroad  by  all  of  our  Governmental  Departments,  and  the 
Boards  constituted  presumably  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

For  the  most  part  we  have  focused  our  attention  on 
the  Western  front  and  devoted  our  energies  almost  entirely  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a  military  program. 

Fortunately  there  is  now  a  changing  and  broader  view- 
point. The  War  Trade  Board  made  the  statement  last 
April  that  "the  maintenance  of  the  export  trade  (where 
it  can  safely  be  allowed)  is  of  national  importance  at 
the    present    time    for    the    ])urposc    of    financint,^    the    war." 
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Since  the  (laic  of  this  statement  whicli  (jualificdly  iiphohls 
the  essential  character  of  forei<i^n  trade,  the  War  Trade 
Board  has  strikiiii^:!}-  and  clearly  set  forth  its  attitude  on  ex- 
ports in  war  times.  The  Chairman  of  that  Board  has  re- 
cently said  that  the  export  of  American  commodities 

"help  pay  for  our  great  war  imports  of  raw  materials 
and  to  redress  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  running 
so  strongly  against  us  in  many  foreign  countries.  Pay- 
ment for  war  imports  by  commodity  exports,  rather 
than  by  our  precious  and  limited  stocks  of  gold,  is  a 
war  measure  of  prime  importance,  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  exports  even  of  articles  to  us  of 
non-essential  or  luxury  character,  which  help  us  to 
pay  for  essential  imports,  may  from  a  war  standpoint 
be  regarded  as  essential.  Adverse  balances  of  trade 
mean  the  payment  of  higher  prices  for  foreign  pur- 
chases, each  penny  taken  from  the  exchange  value  of 
our  dollar  in  the  marts  of  a  foreign  land  meaning  an 
extra  cent  added  to  the  price  charged  us,  and  adverse 
balances  may  in  this  war  be  redressed  only  by  ship- 
ment of  wares." 

In  the  same  tenor  is  the  reply  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Shipping  Board  on  war  exports : 

"I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  desirability,"  says  Mr. 
Hurley,  "if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  Allies  supplying 
in  so  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  neutrals  in  respect 
to  those  commodities  which  are  produced  only  in  the 
belligerent  countries.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  this  as  a 
part  of  our  military  program,  since  it  not  only  helps 
to  create  good  will  for  the  Allied  cause  in  neutrci'. 
countries,  laut  is  the  logical  if  not  the  only  way  to  pay 
for  those  raw  materials  produced  only  in  neutral 
countries  which  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  to  our  food  supply." 

In  the  last  few  days  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
War  Trade  Board,  realizing  the  effect  of  our  export  busi- 
ness upon  our  gold  balances  and  upon  our  ability  to  finance 
the  war,  have  made  a  joint  announcement  and  issued  regula- 
tions which  are  tantamount  to  placing  export  business  on  a 
preferential  basis.  The  immense  advantage  to  manufacturers 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  the  new  pro- 
cedure enables  manufacturers  to  apply  for  supplies  of  steel  and 
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Other  material  in  the  conservancy  Hst  from  the  dealers  in  these 
raw  materials  with  reasonable  assurance  of  success  and  to  apply 
to  orders  for  export,  on  which  export  licenses  have  been 
secured,  raw  materials  which  they  may  have  in  stock. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
essential  character  of  our  foreign  trade  and  with  genuine 
provision  soon  after  our  entry  into  the  war  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  Americans  abroad  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
were  serving  their  country  and  were  well  advised  to  remain 
in  their  field  of  activity. 

I  am  glad  to  quote  here  in  full  the  following  letter  from 
Secretary  Redfield  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  relative  to  this  important  matter : 

"Referring  to  attached  papers,  you  may  advise  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China,  through 
the  Commercial  Attache,  that  the  matter  covered  by 
their  communication  of  August  10th  has  been  the 
subject  of  conference  between  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  myself.  We  both  concur  in  saying  that  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  business  in  China  are  serving  their 
country  well  when  so  doing,  and  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  continue  at  their  posts  of  commercial 
service  until  they  are  required  by  the  military  army, 
of  which  latter  necessity,  should  it  arise,  due  notice 
will  be  given. 

"The  Attache  is  right  in  stating  that  Americans  en- 
gaged in  their  country's  commerce  in  China  are  'fill- 
ing an  honorable  and  useful  service  in  connection  with 
their  country's  interests  abroad.'  They  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  work  they  are  doing  is  of  a  patriotic 
and  helpful  character  and  is  valued  as  such.  When 
they  are  needed  for  military  duty,  the  call  will  be 
sent  to  them." 

If  granted  from  what  has  just  been  said  our  export  trade 
is  part  of  our  war  program,  then  service  in  it  is  an  essential 
occupation,  a  patriotic  duty,  and  should  be  so  treated.  It 
should  be  so  treated  by  the  District  Draft  Boards  and  so 
regarded  by  employers  and  employees.  It  is  natural  that  all 
Americans  abroad  want  to  return  home  and  don  their  coun- 
try's uniform  and  actively  take  part  in  the  war.  Many  of 
them  have  already  come  back  and  many  more  will  leave 
their  posts  and  return  home  unless  the  importance  of  their 
work  abroad  is  definitely  made  clear  to  them.  These  men 
are  as  useful  where  they  are  as  if  they  were  fighting  in 
France.     They  must  be  persuaded  to  stick  to  their  present 
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sor\icc.  Thcv  should  Ik-  assured  by  some  official  statement 
that  tiiey  are  contrihutiiijx  to  the  national  interests  of 
America  by  reniainin<:::  abroad.  Otherwise  our  foreigfn  sell- 
ins:  org^anizations  and  our  American  colonies  in  foreign 
countries  will  be  depleted  with  a  resultant  economic  and 
commercial  loss. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
conferences  between  the  various  Departments  in  Wash- 
ington there  may  eventually  be  secured  some  kind  of  ex- 
emption from  military  service  of  all  special  representatives 
abroad  of  American  firms. 

The  young  man  who  takes  up  foreign  relations  as  a  life 
study  and  foreign  business  as  his  life's  vocation  and  trains 
for  it  has  necessarily  an  immense  advantage  over  the  man 
who  is  induced  to  accept  a  position  out  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  higher  salary  attached  to  the  place  and,  before 
he  leaves  his  own  country,  is  figuring  the  number  of  months 
that  must  elapse  before  he  returns  to  the  United  States.  The 
time  and  effort  expended  in  training  such  a  man  are  largely 
wasted.  The  return  of  a  good  man  from  an  important  post 
abroad  is  too  often  a  distinct  economic  loss.  So  is  the 
transfer  of  such  an  expert  from  the  employment  of  an 
American  concern  to  that  of  another  nationality. 

The  course  of  training  or  the  educational  schedule  to 
the  proper  building  up  of  an  effective  body  of  men  to  con- 
duct our  foreign  trade  of  the  future  is  a  matter  for  most 
careful  consideration.  It  is  worthy  of  all  the  collaboration 
and  investigation  which  it  is  now  receiving.  Yet  greater 
effort  is  necessary  and  this  training  will  have  to  cover  a 
broader  field  in  the  future  than  was  anticipated  before  the 
war,  for  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  our  foreign 
trade. 

We  must  train  our  young  men  for  this  broader  field  and 
these  new  conditions.  They  must  be  trained  to  be  business 
diplomats  in  the  widest  sense,  as  well  as  salesmen.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  ordinarily  included  in  a  business 
course  they  must  be  taught  the  history  of  trade,  of  world 
politics  and  economics, — not  from  text  books  that  are  out 
of  date  but  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  while  teachers  are 
above  all  students  of  world  events  and  practical  inter- 
preters of  their  significance. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  cease  to  be  only  merchan- 
disers in  the  foreign  trade.  We  shall  be  investors  in  for- 
eign enterprises  and  purchasers  of  the  obligations  of  for- 
eign countries,  thereby  becoming  associated  as  partners  with 
the  business  men  of  other  countries. 
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When  post-war  experience  has  shown,  as  it  will,  that  the 
high  cost  of  production  in  America  has  put  us  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage in  a  free  market,  we  shall  realize  the  chief  benefit 
of  foreign  investments.  For.  to  use  a  trite  phrase,  trade  fol- 
lows the  dollar. 

Our  commerce  will  continue  to  meet  with  unprecedented 
competition  but  economically  we  shall  probably  seek  a  harmony 
of  effort  with  all  the  countries,  large  and  small.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tempt a  League  of  Nations,  unless  there  be  an  economic 
understanding  of  equal  .extent  and  effect,  one  may  well 
inquire  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  a  political  arrangement. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  smaller  nations,  which  are  nu- 
merically greater  than  the  others,  will  be  satisfied  to  sur- 
render any  of  their  present  measure  of  political  liberty 
unless  the  legitimate  development  of  their  economic  life  be 
guaranteed.  For  what  value  has  national  security  without 
national  prosperity? 

There  has  been  much  talk  but  as  yet  no  agreement  among  all 
the  Allies  upon  an  economic  policy  covering  the  problems  that 
are  sure  to  come  up  both  at  the  peace  table  and  after  the  war. 

The  war  will  end  in  a  few  months  or  within  a  year.  Coinci- 
dentally.  delegates  representing  the  twenty-odd  countries 
now  fighting  will  meet  in  some  neutral  capital.  In  due  time 
a  democratic  peace  will  be  concluded,  if  the  United  States 
has  its  way.  If  not  then  it  would  have  been  better  if  our 
Peace  Commissioners  had  remained  at  home.  After  the 
favorable  reception  by  the  liberal  elements  amongst  the 
Allies  of  the  statement  of  this  country's  war  aims  and  the 
declaration  that  this  is  a  people's  war,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  there  will  be  a  peace  with  a  strong  democratic 
flavor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  es- 
sential principles  of  our  program  will  be  included  in  the 
eventual  peace  treaty.  No  special  interests  of  any  nation 
will  be  tolerated ;  secret  treaties  must  be  disclosed  in  their 
entirety;  weak  nations  will  have  their  rights  restored  and  be 
freed  from  wrongful  pacts  forced  upon  them. 

.-\n  international  millennium  will  by  no  means  immediately 
follow  upon  peace.  Yet  we  may  in  a  way  visualize  the  future. 
There  will  be  a  Europe  with  several  added  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation of  States,  and  with  its  three  hundred  millions  of  people, 
reasonably  assured  for  many  years  of  the  free  development  of 
their  national  life.  Latin  America  will  progress  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  ever-widening  trade  and  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  its  natural  resources.  With  increasing  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  political  importance  and  as  members 
of  some  kind  of  an  International  association  their  need  and 
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our  need  ol'  a  Monroe  Doctrine  j^^rows  distinctly  less,  if 
indeed  that  political  policy  does  not  tend  to  become  obsolete. 

The  English  colonies  will  be  united  more  firmly  than  ever 
to  the  home  country  by  a  solidarity,  even  extending  to  India, 
which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  becomes  with  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government  a  closer  member  of  the  democratic 
and  greater  British  union. 

There  will  be  a  united  China,  free  from  the  bugaboo  of 
spheres  of  influence  and  the  incubus  of  bad  treaties  forced 
upon  her  and  of  debts  against  which  her  resources  have  been 
pledged,  a  powerful  and  therefore  self-respecting  China,  lean- 
ing upon  the  friendship  of  her  great  sister  republic  and  no 
longer  subject  to  the  "purpose  and  interest"  of  other  nations. 

In  this  new  world  after  the  war  cooperative  Interna- 
tional trade  relations  will  take  on  increasing  importance,  while 
exclusive  economic  policies  will  become  unpopular.  World 
politics  by  which  the  stronger  nations  profit  will  play  a 
part  of  gradually  decreasing  importance. 

Our  young  men  are  going  abroad  to  extend  the  prestige 
and  trade  of  their  country  and  to  uphold  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  type  of  democracy.  They  will  ex- 
hibit the  same  initiative,  ingenuity  and  w^onderful  spirit  that 
has  brought  the  attainment  of  all  our  objectives  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  a  splendid  vocation,  that  of  developing  and 
enlarging  the  country's  commerce  the  world  over.  It  is  an 
essential  one.  But  we  must  prepare  these  men  by  an  in- 
tensive and  preHminary  course  of  training  before  we  put  them 
in  the  first  line  trenches  of  foreign  trade. 
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FRANK  H.  TAYLOR 
President  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  consider  the  attributes  and  training  of 
any  foreign  representative  until  our  purpose  is  fixed  and  we 
have  firmly  resolved  to  export  the  product  of  American  in- 
dustry. This  meeting  is  evidence  of  our  purpose  to  make  this 
vital  determination.  As  assurance  that  it  is  worth-while,  I  give 
you  the  British  standpoint,  as  stated  by  Sir  luiward  H.  lloiden 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank  on 
the  13th  of  last  month,  "Great  Britain  is  making  every  possible 
effort  to  keep  up  her  export  trade  since  profit  in  this  direction 
helps  her  financial  position,"  and  he  adds  "British  finance  is 
likely  to  be  far  stronger  than  is  generally  realized."  "London 
will'be  back  to  her  old  position  of  financial  power  within  ten 
years." 

In  America  we  have  hardly  reached  the  stage  where  we  at 
home  regard  our  foreign  department  seriously.  There  has 
existed  for  many  years  an  undefined  notion  that  it  was  credit- 
able to  be  classed  as  exporters.  We  have  a  sentiment  about  it. 
but  we  attend  to  it  spasmodically,  depending  on  the  domestic 
trade  to  produce  our  current  profits. 

We  need  not  bother  about  salesmen  until  we  take  the  funda- 
mental steps,  namely,  to  separate  our  foreign  from  our  domestic 
affairs  and  firmly  resolve  that  these  distant  markets  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  our  possible  output,  coupled 
with  a  settled  policy  that  a  business  once  established  shall  con- 
tinue. Upon  this  foundation  alone  can  we  seriously  ofTer  to 
ambitious  young  men  a  wholesome  and  attractive  career  that 
they  can  afTord  to  accept. 

An  English  Company  gets  its  foreign  representatives  by 
giving  the  assurance  that  it  is  seriously  and  for  all  time  in  the 
export  business  and  that  the  service  offered  is  permanent.  It 
is  understood  that  the  man  goes  into  a  foreign  field  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  will  be  brought 
back  into  the  London  House  and  used  as  a  foreign  advisor  or 
in  some  other  capacity  identified  with  foreign  affairs.  If  he  is 
sent  into  unhealthy  places,  these  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account  and  arrangements  are  made  for  long  holidays  in  which 
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to  recuperate.  The  rqjresentative  is  given  protection  for  the 
whole  of  his  hfe.  He  is  thoroughly  trained  but  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  produce  results  until  he  has  had  ample  time  to  gain 
experience.  Patience  is  an  English  attribute,  which,  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  the  foreign  business,  we  must  emulate.  They 
have  what  someone  has  called  "the  patience  to  do  well  what 
clever  people  do  poorly." 

An  unchanging  Englishman  lives  in  every  foreign  port 
where  he  has  taken  root  and  reports  to  his  house,  in  precise 
words,  the  character  of  his  surroundings  and  the  needs  of  the 
market  which  he  personally  looks  after.  These  reports  are 
taken  seriously  at  the  home  office,  carefully  studied,  deeply 
weighed  and  appropriate  action  follows.  That  is  the  English 
way.     Do  we  match  it  ? 

Germany  was  England's  main  competitor.  It  also  gave 
solid  encouragement  to  its  young  men  to  live  abroad,  and  if 
possible,  to  settle  abroad.  German  propaganda  insisted  that  its 
men  should  be  thorough  masters  of  the  details  of  the  affairs 
that  they  represented.  In  this  it  was  right,  but  it  was  loojo 
wrong  in  the  following  respects, — that  it  did  not  care  whether 
or  not  the  men  made  themselves  popular,  and  it  was  always 
willing  to  disregard  prices,  if  by  so  doing,  a  competitor  in  the 
market  could  be  weakened.  German  goods  were  to  flood  the 
world  at  all  hazards.  In  respect  to  technical  contracts,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  German  bid  to  have  the  appearance  of 
representing  a  complete  equipment,  whereas  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  skillfully  left  out  which  were  subsequently  the  basis  for 
extra  charges  representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  contract 
price.  This  habit  was  an  evidence  of  lack  of  character  and 
sincerity  which  greatly  handicapped  them.  In  the  fact  of  tiiese 
conditions,  English  commerce  went  patiently  along  and 
generally  succeeded. 

If  I  were  to  draw  an  adequate  picture  of  the  status  of 
American  representation  in  the  past.  I  might  hurt  the  feelings 
of  some  of  my  best  friends.  Certainly,  as  a  class,  we  who  lived 
abroad  did  not  compete  with  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of 
exact  knowledge.  I  am  one  of  the  old  scouts  and  I  know. 
None  of  us  meant  to  live  abroad  very  long.  The  reports  we 
wrote  home  seldom  pleased  our  principals,  and  through  lack  of 
support,  as  much  as  through  anything  else,  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  present  to  the  foreign  trade  the  real  thouglit  and 
purpose  back  of  American  enterprise.  We  had  been  brought  up 
as  domestic  salesmen  and  we  carried  abroad  that  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  things  we  were  selling  that  we  had  found 
sufficient  in  our  work  with  a  good-natured  community  such  as 
we  found  in  the  States.  We  learned  that  the  foreign  buyer 
expected  a  presentation  to  be  exact  and  serious.     His  mind  was 
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in  no  way  iinpressetl  by  our  assuraiuc  iliai  this  was  llu-  ■"m-wcsi 
tiling  out"  or  that  this  had  hccomo  "standardized  j)racticc"  in 
the  United  States.  W'e  also  met  a  new  kind  of  competitor, 
namely,  a  hard  man  who  had  lived  under  dilTerenl  standards, 
who  had  shed  his  provincialism  and  become  cosmopolitan.  Did 
any  of  you  ever  try  to  deal  successfully  with  an  Armenian  or 
a  Greek  in  his  own  environment?  However,  with  all  our  faults, 
we  now  properly  take  credit  for  what  foreign  business  actually 
exists. 

The  future  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  ditTerent  type  to 
whom  we  will  give  better  support.  Whether  we  shall  always  find 
men  who  have  seen  military  service  abroad,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  from  now  on  there  will  be  available  for  this 
field  a  crop  of  men  who  have  had  compulsory  military  training 
at  home.  That  training  produces  men  who  understand  the 
value  of  courtesy  and  manners  and  who  realize  that  they  do 
not  know  anything  that  they  are  unable  to  remember  :  that  they 
can  count  nothing  as  knowledge  which  they  cannot  use  in  their 
daily  work.  They  will  have  learned  what  discipline  means  and 
they  will  realize  that  they  must  perform  as  part  of  a  unit  in 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  opportunities  that  the  selling 
profession  opens  to  them.  These  new^  men  w^ill  match  the 
dogged  German  in  his  thoroughness  and  will  also  acquire  and 
carry  with  them  an  understanding  and  a  belief  in  what  I  have 
called  "American  Genius."  coupled  with  a  zeal  to  carry  its 
products  into  the  great  world  beyond  the  seas  and  to  do  it 
worthily  and  with  knowledge,  determination  and  the  smiling 
faces  that  have  impressed  Europe  as  a  characteristic  of  our 
American  soldiers.  These  representatives  will  create  and  jus- 
tify confidence  in  America  and  in  contrast  with  the  persistent 
German,  will  cement  their  popular  hold  with  a  background  of 
friendliness  and  cheerfulness.  They  will  be  men  who  desire  a 
freer  individual  life  than  they  can  find  in  our  domestic  service 
and  they  will  set  out  with  a  vision  opening  upon  the  great 
horizon  of  the  world's  markets. 

I  want  them  to  have  military  training  because  this  is  the 
best  remedy  against  progress  based  on  sharp  practices.  We  do 
not  want  smartness.  As  Mr.  Butler  said,  "What  we  need  are 
not  sharp  men  but  broad  men  sharpened  to  a  point."  We  shall 
select  men  w-hom  we  believe  are  willing  to  do  things  over  and 
over  again  until  they  actually  know  them.  Up  to  this  time, 
many  of  our  young  men  have  been  spoiled  in  this  country,  be- 
cause the  magnitude  of  our  natural  resources  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  non-trained  man  to  make  a  good  living  by  his  clever- 
ness. Leave  this  man  out  of  foreign  trade  and  also  leave  out 
the  man  whose  claim  is  based  solely  upon  a  personal  hold  on  a 
corporation  by  reason  of  relationships  or  otherwise,  and  do  not 
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send  anybody  abroad  because  he  has  not  been  quite  successful 
in  this  country.  Choose,  rather,  a  soldier  boy  who  has  come 
back  from  France  with  a  new  iron  in  his  soul,  determined  to 
correct  things  that  are  wrong  and  knows  what  he  is  on  the 
earth  for.  Let  us  impress  him  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  let 
us  take  care  of  him  for  the  future,  as  the  English  do,  let  us 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  work,  in  his  success  and  in  his 
individual  failures.  No  man  is  a  salesman  who  is  not  a  good 
loser.  Let  us  look  at  the  great  outside  world  in  which  he  lives 
through  his  spectacles  and  not  compare  it  with  the  surroundings 
of  a  man  in  Michigan.  Merchandising,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  a 
sportsman's  job.  There  is  more  sport  and  more  skill  in  land- 
ing a  customer  than  in  landing  a  trout.  A  foreign  representa- 
tive has  a  great  human  game  to  play.  Before  he  gets  effective 
results,  he  must  learn  how  to  influence  opinion,  how  to  succeed 
against  competitors,  big  and  little,  white,  yellow  or  black. 

Having  found  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  we  must  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  study  our  affairs,  and  in  addition  to  this,  to 
perfect  any  weaknesses  in  his  education.  We  must  somehow 
find  for  him  a  real  teacher,  under  whom  he  can  learn  at  least  one 
modern  language.  His  command  of  that  language  is  not  to  be 
tested  by  an  examination  upon  the  grammar,  by  his  ability  to 
read  or  by  facility  to  be  understood  in  simple  matters.  Insist 
upon  it  that  he  must  learn  one  language  so  that  he  knows  its 
spirit  and  can  talk,  not  the  language  of  the  street  nor  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade,  but  the  finished  language  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  cultivated  men  and  women. 
Put  him  in  a  position  to  understand  the  mentality  back  of  the 
language  and  to  read  its  literature.  Give  him  this  foundation 
and  he  will  find  his  way  among  any  foreign  group  and  be  able 
to  quickly  pick  up  a  working  acquaintance  with  other  tongues. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  I  ever  listened  to  was  an 
English  gentleman's  address  at  an  International  Meeting_  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  London.  He  made  a  short  technical 
speech  in  English,  then  the  same  speech  in  French  and  in  two 
other  languages.  Neither  our  schools  nor  colleges  offer  such 
education.  Our  men,  returning  from  the  war,  will  again  ask 
themselves  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  question,  "What  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth?"  When  this  question  is  properly  an- 
swered, our  grandsons  will  have  a  different  college  history 
from  ours. 

I  recall  a  story  told  by  the  late  Prof.  Shaler.  .'\s  a  young 
man  he  applied  for  admission  to  Louis  Agassiz's  class  in  natural 
history.  Forthwith  Agassiz  gave  him  a  bench  and  stool,  brought 
him  a  pickled  fish  which  he  laid  on  the  bench,  told  him  to  study 
it  and  find  out  from  the  examination  of  the  fish  everything 
there  was  to  know  about  it.     He  promised  to  return  when  a 


reasonable  lime  had  elapsed  to  complete  the  study.  Shaler  said 
that  he  looked  at  the  tish,  measured  it,  examined  it  in  detail,  did 
not  think  after  all  it  was  very  much-of  a  fish,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  hours  sat  down  to  wait  for  Agassiz's  return.  The 
master  did  not  come ;  he  did  not  come  at  all  that  day  or  the 
next  day.  Meanwhile,  Shaler  had  gone  further,  lie  counted 
the  number  of  scales,  made  drawings  of  the  scales,  tried  his 
best  to  discover  something  interesting.  On  the  third  day 
Agassiz  came  and  asked  for  a  report  and  when  the  findings  had 
been  laid  before  him,  he  said,  "Why,  you  have  not  looked  at  it 
yet."  Then  he  went  away  for  three  days  more.  That  week 
spent  in  observation  of  one  fish  was  the  beginning  of  a  dis- 
tinguished life  devoted  to  science. 

I  have  written  down  this  story,  because  I  see  so  many  futile 
educational  suggestions,  such  as  the  teaching  of  technic  of 
foreign  trade.  For  goodness  sake,  let  that  follow.  Give  your 
man  a  knowledge  of  merchandise,  of  men  and  of  language,  then 
as  much  as  you  like  of  technic.  The  road  to  assured,  legitimate 
and  justified  leadership  involves  a  lot  of  labor  that  would  be 
dreary  if  it  were  not  enlightened  by  a  persistent  purpose. 

Our  American  young  man  will  answer  to  this  sort  of  de- 
mand if  we  make  the  call  upon  him.  He  does  it  with  athletics, 
and  Europe  marvels  at  the  degree  of  training  that  a  college 
athlete  will  take  to  compete  in  track  athletics.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  was  one  who  helped  train  a  college  football  team. 
It  was  a  rough  game  then.  I  know  the  spirit  is  in  the  men,  and 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  bring  it  out.  We  are  not  talking  here 
of  training  for  a  season,  but  rather  of  training  to  make  a  life. 
The  position  of  leader,  whether  here  or  overseas,  will  be  given 
to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it  and  to  no  one  else. 

Working  side  by  side  with  other  nations,  I  foresee  a  great 
profitable  foreign  trade  coming  to  these  United  States.  I  ex- 
pect to  see  our  business  men  escaping  from  their  provincialism. 
This  will  come  about  partly  by  reason  of  the  new  friendships 
with  foreign  customers  and  from  a  real  study  of  foreign  afifairs. 
I  expect  the  foreigner  to  understand  better  that  our  business  in 
America  is  not  money  grabbing,  but  sport.  We  play  it  as  a 
great  game  and  live  it  as  a  life. 

I  expect  our  representative,  when  we  visit  him  abroad,  to  be 
a  gentleman  in  any  company,  a  cheerful  man,  a  sportsman  and 
an  effective  leader.  I  expect  him  to  understand  American  ge- 
nius, to  offer  its  products  as  something  serviceable  to  mankind. 
Concretely,  I  want  him  to  look  back  and  say  this  specific  thing, 
"The  ships  that  our  fathers  built  to  win  the  great  war  provided 
the  means  and  inspiration  for  my  development,  and  partly 
through  my  efifort,  they  did  not  rot  in  their  docks  when  the 
war  ended." 
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HOW  CAN  BUSINESS  TRAIN   FOR 
FOREIGN  TRADE? 

Bv 

HOWARD  E.  COLE 
Director,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Any  scheme  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  Foreign 
Trade  must  take  into  consideration  some  program  for 
instilling  into  their  minds,  before  they  arrive  at  the  age 
when  they  must  choose  their  future  calling,  the  possibili- 
ties of  employment  in  foreign  countries  in  commercial 
enterprises  as  a  life  calling. 

The  American  youths  of  today,  during  their  high  school 
course,  have  a  vague  idea  that  some  day  they  shall  perhaps 
go  to  college,  but  that  in  any  event  they  must  earn  their 
living  by  some  form  of  employment;  whether  in  a  profes- 
sion or  in  commercial  pursuits  bears  lightly  in  their 
thoughts  of  the  future.  A  large  majority,  however,  without 
doubt,  in  picturing  the  future  that  lies  behind  the  cloud  on 
their  present  horizon,  see  themselves  employed  in  the  home 
surroundings,  or  at  least  within  the  limited  area  surround- 
ing their  homes.  The  idea  of  a  business  or  professional  pur- 
suit is  undeveloped,  and  any  thought  of  taking  up  a  life's 
calling  that  would  take  them  to  far  countries,  to  live  among 
strangers,  has  no  place  in  their  wildest  dreams. 

In  European  countries.  I  believe,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
the  moderately-situated  families  who  understand  that  the  limit- 
ed opportunities  in  their  country  for  their  sons  compel  a  con- 
sideration of  the  advisability  of  the  sons  going  to  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries  to  make  a  living,  and  the  son  from 
early  boyhood  is  made  to  believe  that  in  order  to  make  a 
satisfactory  living  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  home  country 
and  be  content  with  the  conrlitions  he  finds  in  distant  lands. 

The  average  American  youth  is  brought  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  home  land  furnishes  innumerable  opportuni- 
ties to  all  American  youths  as  soon  as  they  become  of  such 
age  as  is  recognized  as  suitable  for  going  to  work.  Some 
families  who  have  ambitions  for  their  sons  consider  that 
a  college  education  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  the  forefront 
of  the  army  of  young  men   beginning  life.        Others,   whose 


circunistaiiccs  do  not  permit,  or  whoso  ambitions  arc  limited, 
allow  their  sons  to  drift  into  whatever  oi)cnini;  may  be  available 
to  the  school  graduate.  Seldom  is  the  adaptability,  taste  or 
leaning  of  the  young  man  considered  to  any  great  extent  in 
preparing  him  for  his  life's  work. 

Such  of  the  young  men  who  are  sent  to  college  take  uj) 
a  specific  course,  but  generally  irrespective  of  their  natural 
tendencies.  They  are  graduated  as  engineers,  lawyers, 
agriculturists,  or  simply  Bachelors  of  Art.  The  graduate 
is  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to  command  entrance  into 
any  line  of  business  or  its  coordinate  professional  branches. 
He  seeks  a  position,  or  allows,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
position  to  seek  him.  his  idea  being  to  obtain  the  highest  im- 
mediate returns. 

Some  of  our  colleges  and  universities  at  the  present 
time  are  making  an  attempt  to  guide  the  undergraduate 
into  a  line  of  future  endeavor  for  which  he  may  seem  to 
be  more  particularly  fitted  than  that  chosen  by  himself. 
Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  our  universities  have 
opened  courses  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  opera- 
tions of  business.  Such  courses  have  undoubtedly  given 
opportunities  to  young  men  to  bridge  some  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  initial  period  of  a  business  career.  Sub-courses 
are  introduced  for  a  closer  study  of  the  principles  and 
operations  of  specific  lines  of  business,  such  as  Banking, 
Shipping.  Accounting,  etc.  If  the  young  man  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  activities  of  the  business  which  his  course 
provided,  he  is  bound  to  be  successful  and  step  over  a  number 
of  years  required  by  the  self-taught  youngster  who  comes 
from  the  high  school  into  business  without  any  idea  of  its 
principles  or  requirements,  and  who,  by  strenuous,  persevering 
attention  to  his  opportunities  finally  arrives  at  a  point  where 
the  business  college  graduate  starts  in. 

During  practically  all  this  period  of  education,  up  to  within 
a  year  of  graduation,  little  thought  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  their  careers,  which  are  often  determined  by 
accident  and  present  opportunity  rather  than  mature 
thought,  guiding  hand  or  eliminating  possibilities.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  term  "Foreign  Trade"  has  any  defi- 
nite meaning  in  their  minds,  and  they  look  more  or  less 
askance  at  foreign  trade  possibilities  when  they  are  presented. 
It  is  only  when  the  higher  emoluments  and  prospects  of  over- 
rapid  advancement  in  such  trade  is  presented  to  them  that  they 
begin  to  take  interest. 

American  foreign  trade  is  represented  in  foreign  fields 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  men  totally  unfitted  for  the 
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conditions  obtaining  and  unadjustable  to  their  environment. 
The  experience  of  most  concerns  in  attempting  to  obtain 
men  for  the  foreign  service  of  their  business  has  been  one 
of  taking  what  they  could  get  rather  than  choosing  the  type 
and  class  of  men  they  recognize  they  require. 

Some  of  our  colleges  conducting  courses  in  business 
have  introduced  courses  in  foreign  trade,  but  these  have 
been  limited,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  the  exploiting 
of  South  America  as  practically  the  only  field  for  America's 
extension  in  foreign  trade.  The  ordinary  young  man,  be  he 
either  high  school  or  college  graduate,  has  very  vague  ideas, 
in  spite  of  his  study  of  geography,  of  the  vastness  of  Asia, 
with  its  population  of  hundreds  of  millions,  living  in  a  state 
and  conditions  practically  the  same  today  as  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  The  mention  of  China  and  Russia,  for  in- 
stance, conveys  to  him  little  more  than  names  of  countries 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  although  those  countries  offer 
probably  the  greatest  field  for  development  of  foreign  trade  for 
America,  and  opportunities  for  themselves. 

If  we  bear  all  this  in  mind  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  before  any  real  success  can  attend  efforts  for 
training  the  right  young  men  for  foreign  trade,  we  must  go 
back  of  the  college  into  the  high  school  and  sow  the  seeds 
of  at  least  complacent  endurance  of  the  idea  of  emigration 
to  foreign  countries  to  carry  on  America's  foreign  trade. 
This  seed  once  sown  must  be  cultivated  and  nutured 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  young  man's  preparatory 
period,  so  that,  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  choosing  his 
calling,  the  idea  of  transferring  his  future  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try will  cease  to  be  looked  on  with  frightened  awe,  but  instead 
an  opportunity  the  cultivation  of  which  will  bear  greater  re- 
ward, a  broader  life  and  successful  maturity. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  companies  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  in  Far  Eastern  countries,  after  securing 
the  proper  type  and  grade  of  man,  is  the  provision  for  their 
future  in  their  married  state.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Americans  living  or  proposing  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Asiatic 
countries,  must  marry  to  obtain  the  full  fruition  of  their  am- 
bitions. With  marriage  comes  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
the  children  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  where  the  governess, 
tutor,  or  mother,  has  reached  the  limit  of  her  educational 
possibilities.  It  then  becomes  necessary  that  the  children  be 
provided  with  proper  schools  where  their  educatioh  can  proceed 
along  the  line  and  up  to  the  standards  which  every  .A.merican 
child  has  a  right  to  as  his  heritage.  .'Xt  present  the  program,  as 
largely   followed,   is    for   the    motlicr   to   take   the   children 
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home  ami  stay  with  ihciu  durini;'  their  educational  jjcriod, 
leaving  the  father  to  revert  to  his  bachelor  existence,  de- 
prived of  the  comforts  and  pleasure  of  his  family.  The 
situation  causes  a  strain,  a  discontent  and  demoralization 
in  the  family  unit.  This,  viewed  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint,  operates  against  efficiency;  so  in  providing  for 
the  future  of  the  foreign  trade  it  is  necessary  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  to  take  care  of  this  particular  phase  of  the 
requirements. 

The  question  of  the  actual  training  of  axailable  young 
men  for  foreign  trade  must  be  left  largely  to  those  who  are 
better  fitted  by  profession  and  experience  in  educational 
matters  than  the  average  business  man.  As  business  men, 
we  can  designate  our  needs  for  our  particular  business ;  a 
difference  in  training  perhaps  may  be  desirable  for  a  man 
whose  future  employment  in  a  foreign  country  will  be  re- 
stricted to  a  personal  representation,  others  whose  em- 
ployment will  be  largely  along  the  lines  of  salesmen,  tak- 
ing orders  for  future  delivery  and  returning  to  their  home 
office  at  intervals  for  fresh  instructions  and  conferences, 
while  others,  and  the  larger  part  perhaps,  will  be  sent  out 
to  join  the  large  organizations  of  big  corporatiojis  with 
many  branch  offices,  each  a  more  or  less  independent  unit 
conducting  its  business,  with  their  merchandise  stocked  at 
various  points  for  immediate  delivery,  requiring  engineers, 
accountants,  managers,  statisticians,  etc.  to  fill  their  needs.  Each 
type  of  business  requires  specific  training  of  the  beginner  to 
meet  its  particular  needs.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  any 
movement  toward  establishing  schools  of  instruction,  particu- 
larly for  foreign  trade,  should  be  of  the  post-graduate  type, 
receiving  for  matriculation  only  such  young  men  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  sufficient  to  give  them  a  firm  foundation  on  which 
to  specialize  for  the  particular  branch  of  foreign  trade  that  they 
contemplate  entering.  The  course  of  such  a  school  should  be 
broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  cover  generally  the  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  such  trade  without  attempting  specialization 
of  too  great  an  extent. 

Special  familiarization,  where  such  is  needed,  of  the  work- 
ing and  organization  of  particular  businesses,  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  individual  employee,  either  by  a  short  course  of 
instruction  under  regulated  supervision,  or  temporary  employ- 
ment in  the  home  office,  to  connect  and  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  business-school  training. 


PROFESSOR  JEREMIAH  JEXKS 
Xcw  ^'o^k  University 


WHAT  THJ^:   U.   S.   BUREAU   OF   EDUCA- 
TION CAN  DO  TO  TRAIN  MEN  FOR 
FOREIGN   TRADE   S1<:R\  ICE 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  JENKS 

of  New  York  University 

and 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  notice 
that  I  was  to  represent  the  Bureau  of  Education  came  by 
telegram  late  this  morning.  Moreover,  I  have  the  misfortune, 
so  far  as  this  afternoon  is  concerned,  of  having  been  out  of  the 
country  for  some  six  or  eight  months  in  Central  America, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  something  of  our 
foreign  trade,  but  where  I  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  what 
the  Bureau  of  Education  was  doing  at  that  time.  I,  how- 
ever, do  know  in  the  main,  what  some  of  the  purposes  are 
and  a  little  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  now. 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  organized  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  order  that  it  might  serve  the  business  men  and 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  a  committee  of 
fifteen,  to  give  its  special  attention,  and  it  has  been  giving  its 
special  attention  to  the  question  of  training  for  foreign  trade. 
Under  the  general  supervision  of  that  committee,  there  has 
already  been  prepared  courses  of  study  that  are  recommend- 
ed to  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  course  even  begins 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  of  the  common  schools, 
where  it  is  proposed  that  the  arithmetic,  for  example,  that  is 
taught  be  taught  with  some  special  reference  to  business ; 
that  also  a  beginning  be  made  in  foreign  languages.  For  ex- 
ample, if  it  is  known  that  any  of  the  pupils  are  intending  to 
go  into  the  study  of  languages,  they  begin  the  study  of  Span- 
ish in  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common  school. 
Then  they  can  carry  through  that  language  in  the  high 
school  and  then  later  on  in  the  college. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  when  it  comes  to  the  more 
thorough  details  of  some  of  the  special  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  trade,  such  as  foreign  exchange,  the  higher 
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branches  of  commercial  geography,  etc.,  that  is  college  work, 
and  college  work  that  should  be  reserved  for  the  last  year 
of  the  college  course. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  think  we  should  all  keep  in  mind 
and  should  emphasize,  and  that  is  what  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  had  in  mind :  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  train- 
ing for  foreign  trade  that  is  narrow  and  technical. 

The  first  thing,  after  all,  for  any  man  who  is  going  to 
represent  a  great  business  house  abroad,  is  that  he  be  a  man 
of  character ;  that  he  be  a  man  who  knows  business  in  a 
broad  sense  of  the  word.  Foreign  trade  is  nothing  more  than 
the  specific  application,  of  course,  of  general  business 
principles. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  as  I  say,  has  planned  those 
courses,  and  they  are  available  for  the  use  of  any  of  you,  if 
you  will  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  the  Com- 
mercial Education  Department  for  these  special  courses  for 
the  common  schools,  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  The 
Department  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  you  would  get 
those  courses,  look  them  over,  see  how  they  apply  to  your 
special  line  of  work,  and  make  suggestions  for  amendments 
later  on,  if  necessary. 

Another  thing  that  the  Bureau  has  undertaken  is  a  survey 
of  a  number  of  our  leading  cities,  from  the  viewpoint  not 
merely  of  means  of  the  training  that  there  is  in  the  colleges, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  means  that  are  being 
taken  by  business  men  to  develop  their  foreign  trade  and  to 
train  other  people  for  foreign  trade.  Those  reports  are  not 
yet  ready,  but  that  work  is  under  way  and  will  be  completed 
in  the  not  distant  future. 

Of  course,  the  central  idea  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  regards  commercial  training  is  the  same  as  it  is 
in  general  as  regards  all  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  co-ordinating  agency.  Its  business  is  to  get  all  of  the 
educational  information  that  it  can,  statistical  and  otherwise, 
with  reference  to  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries,  and  then  place  that  information  at  the 
disposition  of  those  who  need  it  most. 

As  regards  our  colleges  and  schools,  of  course  that  infor- 
mation is  used  mostly  by  other  colleges  and  schools.  So 
far  as  this  special  work  concerns  us  to-day,  that  information 
is  at  the  disposition  of  business  men. 

May  I  add  also  just  a  word  with  reference  to  what  the 
Bureau  has  done  and  what  it  may  do  further,  in  connection 
with  some  observations  of  my  own  with  reference  to  certain 
lines  of  business  education? 
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Ai  the  linu'  lliat  lli^  war  hrokc  l>uI.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Europe  making:  some  little  personal  investiii'ation  of  some 
commercial  colleg:cs  abroad.  I  was  reminded  of  this  from 
the  fact  that  (icrmany  has  been  cited  here.  I  found  that  as 
regards  the  schools  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  in  certain 
particulars  they  were  certainly  not  so  far  along  as  the  best 
schools  of  commerce  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  number  of  our  best 
schools  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  Germany  (because  that  has  been  cited)  I  found  this 
situation.  There  has  been  a  general  impression  that  Ger- 
many has  been  leading  the  world  in  commercial  education. 
In  certain  lines  that  is  doubtless  true;  in  other  lines  it  is  a 
mistake.  As  regards  commercial  geography,  as  regards 
knowledge  of  markets,  as  regards  detailed  studies  of  the 
ways  in  which  business  is  carried  on  in  foreign  countries, 
Germany  has  been  far  ahead  of  us.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that  at  all.  Moreover,  they  had  better  training  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  different  countries  to  which  they  were  to  send 
people,  than  is  ordinarily  given  in  our  schools  of  commerce 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  teach  at  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  salesmanship.  We  are  far  ahead  of  them  in  that 
respect.  Now,  we  all  know  our  principles  of  advertising,  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word.  We  all  know  that  through  our 
associations  of  advertising  men,  of  salesmen,  and  so  on, 
there  has  been  created  in  this  country,  far  better  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  a  science  of  advertising,  or  a 
science  of  salesmanship,  which  is  based  on  psychology  and 
human  nature,  and  it  works.  I  think  the  American  salesmen 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  I  don't  think  the  German  sales- 
men can  even  compare  with  them. 

There  is  another  thing  which  is  closely  related  to  that. 
I  have  found,  in  conversing  with  the  president  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  leading  commercial  college  in  Germany,  that 
they  didn't  know  what  I  meant  when  I  talked  about  business 
correspondence.  "Why,"  they  said,  "of  course  we  teach 
that  in  our  public  schools.  We  learn  to  write  grammatically ; 
we  learn  to  capitalize  in  the  right  way,"  and  so  on.  I  said, 
"That  is  all  right,  but  don't  you  teach  in  your  colleges  here 
anywhere,  that  the  way  in  which  a  letter  is  written  makes  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  that 
letter?  Don't  you  teach  that  if  you  want  to  give  a  man  a 
favorable  impression  of  your  house,  you  should  state  things 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  get  the  impression  that  you  want 
his  order?     Don't  vou  know  what  it  is  to  sell  bv  letter?" 
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They  haven't  any  conception  of  what  that  means,  and  I 
had  to  explain  it  to  them.  Then  they  admitted  that  that  was 
not  taught  at  all ;  that  in  a  general  way  they  taught  corre- 
spondence, but  the  idea  was  an  accurate  writing  of  the  language, 
and  nothing  more. 

So,  we  are  already  ahead  of  these  foreign  countries  in 
certain  particulars. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  already  in  hand  most 
of  this  information,  which  is  available  for  you  now.  It  is 
making  continuous  researches  along  that  line  and  hopes  to 
go  much  farther  still.  It  has  been  suggested,  of  course,  that 
as  this  Bureau  of  Education,  through  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen, is  a  co-ordinating  body  whose  business  it  is  to  help  all 
of  the  different  institutions,  colleges,  high  schools,  associa- 
tions, and  so  on,  in  every  way  possible,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported to  them;  it  ought  to  get  the  information  from  all  of 
them,  and  the  Government  ought  to  back  it  financially,  so 
that  it  could  get  the  information  that  you  all  want. 


DR.  R.  S.  McELWEE 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
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WHAT  THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IS  DOING  TO 
TRAIN  MEN  FOR  FOREIGN 
TRADE  SERVICE 

By 

DR.  R.  S.  McELWEE 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

'Sir.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  think  the  keynote  of 
what  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  trying 
to  do  in  education  for  foreign  trade  and  shipping  is  found  in 
the  title  of  this  Federal  Board,  with  the  emphasis  on 
vocational. 

We  have  trained,  at  West  Point,  wonderful  officers,  but 
when  the  crisis  came,  we  had  to  institute  training  camps, 
under  high  pressure,  to  train  officers.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  will  undoubtedly  train  the  diplomats 
of  commerce  and  will  turn  out  such  men  in  foreign  com- 
merce and  shipping  as  we  have  turned  out  at  West  Point  vi 
the  military  line. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  are  coming  to  a  situation  at  the 
close  of  this  war,  when  we  have  to  have  more  immediate 
results,  and  for  that  reason  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  has  gone  at  this  problem  of  training  men  to  enter 
into  the  vocation  of  foreign  trade  from  this  angle,  which 
does  not  in  the  least  interfere ;  on  the  contrary,  will  lead  to 
and  help  the  more  far-sighted  work  and  perhaps  more 
thorough  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

We  are  interested,  therefore,  in  narrowing  down  the  field 
to  something  specific,  and  I  might  get  at  it  this  way: 

Whom  do  we  want  to  teach  right  away?  We  want  to 
teach  those  people  who  are  in  foreign  trade  departments  or 
must  get  into  them,  men  and  women ;  men  of  deferred  classi- 
fications and  women  who  are  coming  into  our  offices  in  such 
a  measure  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  who  have  gone  to 
the  front,  or  have  gone  into  Government  service.  And  then 
we  must  look  forward  just  a  little  bit  further,  and  we  will 
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sec.  as  has  hcon  ably  poinlcil  out  lliis  afUTiiouii.  that  our 
American  lixpeilitiDiiary  l"\)rces  ha\e  l)ecu  gixeii  a  wonder- 
fiil  start  in  the  training  for  foreign  trade  and  shipping,  and 
when  the  boys  come  back  from  the  ships,  they  are  logical 
candidates  for  our  shipping  offices,  and  when  they  come  back 
from  overseas,  where  they  have  been  fighting,  they  are  the 
logical  candidates  for  our  export  offices. 

Now,  again,  we  must  eliminate.  VVe  have  been  emphasi- 
zing college  training  and  languages  overseas.  Let  us  look  at 
the  thing  from  the  other  angle  for  a  moment. 

We  have  the  home  office  and  the  technical  routine  of  the 
home  office,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  force  that 
we  send  overseas.  So  let  us  come  around  now  from  this 
other  angle  and  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  train  men 
for  export  desks  here  at  home,  and  to  train  men  in  the  shore 
management  of  these  ships,  because  if  we  can't  manage 
these  ships  at  a  profit,  we  arc  going  to  lose  them  after  the 
war. 

So  the  Federal  Board  has  come  to  this  proposition:  We 
want  to  institute  now  and  immediately,  commencing  the 
first  of  February,  in  as  many  cities  as  can  support  them — I 
don't  mean  financially,  I  mean  with  men — short,  specific 
courses  of  training  for  people  in  the  business,  to  be  given  in 
the  evening,  and  these  men  will  form  the  nucleus  and  these 
schools  will  form  the  nucleus  for  the  larger  foreign  trade 
education  which  must  follow  as  soon  as  peace  returns. 

Xow,  to  do  that  requires  two  things:  We  heed  teachers 
and  we  need  the  materials  to  teach.  The  handful  of  teachers 
who  know  foreign  trade  well  enough  to  write  individual 
courses  on  it  are  in  large  measure  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government  at  the  present  time,  and  the  materials  which 
we  have  for  teaching  is  scattered  through  enough  literature 
to  fill  this  entire  room,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  written 
back  in  the  get-rich-quick  era  of  rapid  foreign  trade  ex- 
pansion of  1915. 

So  the  Federal  Board  has  worked  out,  to  start  with, 
twelve  unit  courses  (and  more  are  on  the  way)  in  various 
routing  methods  of  doing  business,  with  some  of  the  wider 
aspects  and  have  put  these  courses  into  such  form  that  any 
good  teacher  of  any  commercial  subject  can  take  the  cor- 
responding course  and  take  the  class  through  it,  and  com- 
mence in  February. 

To  these  courses  must  be  sent  the  men  out  of  your  own 
offices,  whom  you  think  need  it,  and  whom  you  know  need  it. 
That  is,  the  thing  is  absolutely  footless  unless  you  want  it, 
unless  vou  want  vour  men  trained. 
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Now  we  are  going  to  train  clerks — not  diplomats  of  com- 
merce, but  clerks,  not  to  stay  clerks,  but  they  have  got  to 
start  as  clerks  and  do  clerk's  work.  They  will  have  to  handle 
bills  of  lading;  they  will  have  to  handle  this  and  that  and  the 
other  thing;  they  will  have  to  write  a  decent  letter  that  will 
get  the  business  overseas,  which  is  different  from  the  letter 
you  write  over  here  to  your  domestic  customer.  And  we 
are  "fixing"  to  do  this  thing — to  use  the  vernacular  as  I  hear 
it  out  West — in  fact,  we  have  already  started  it. 

Now  these  courses,  put  up  like  Campbell's  soups,  are 
available  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin  that  is  about  to  be  issued. 
The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  so  inter- 
ested in  this  work  that  they  have  co-operated  with  us  in 
connection  with  a  course  on  the  Documents  of  Foreign 
Trade,  and  this  will  form  not  one  lecture,  but  many.  I  have 
given  lectures,  myself,  in  which  I  take  a  document,  hold  it 
up,  and  say,  "This  is  a  bill  of  lading,"  and  put  it  down  and 
take  up  something  else.  You  can't  teach  it  that  way.  You 
have  to  teach  it  as  you  teach  a  course  of  public  accounting, 
where  the  student  sits  down  and  works  it  out  for  himself. 

We  also  have  prepared  a  collection  of  selling  methods,  which 
Dr.  Snyder  of  New  York  has  prepared ;  also  a  joint  product 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  These 
are  in  print,  they  are  coming  out  and  you  can  commence 
using  them  almost  immediately. 

In  like  manner  the  Shipping  Board  is  bringing  out  a 
course  on  "The  Shore  Operation  of  Ships." 

A  young  organization,  the  "Better  Business  Letters  Con- 
ference" has  joined  with  us  in  producing  a  course  on  "Letter 
\\' riting  in  Foreign  Trade."  which  will  be  available  for  you 
to  start  your  schools  in  your  own  offices,  as  several  big  firms 
have  already  signified  their  intention  of  doing  now.  to  train  your 
men  to  go  into  this  business.  However,  this  is  all  of  no 
avail  unless  you  want  it:  and  if  you  do.  write  to  us.  for  we 
are  with  you  and  are  going  to  help. 
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W  HAT  ONE  PRlVy\TE  INSTITUTION   IS 

DOING  TO  TRAIN  MEN  FOR 

FOREIGN  TRADE 


DR.  W.  E.  AUGHINBAUGH 

New  York  University 

Export  and  Foreign  Editor,  New  York  Commercial 

l-'our  years  ago,  wlien  the  New  York  University  opened 
its  course  on  Foreign  Trade,  I  was  asked  to  give  it.  We 
had  sixteen  students  then,  and  the  course  was  given  only  in 
the  afternoon.  The  next  year  we  added  a  night  course,  we 
were  compelled  to  do  it;  and  this  year  we  have  been  obliged 
to  open  a  course  in  the  Wall  Street  Branch  of  the  University. 
In  all,  we  have  perhaps  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  to-day. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  obligatory  upon  the  students 
taking  this  course  is  that  they  study  one  foreign  language. 
That  applies  to  the  night  and  day  students  in  the  School  of 
Commerce.  In  the  Wall  Street  Branch  of  the  University, 
of  course  we  cannot  insist  on  that  requirement,  because  the 
students  in  a  great  measure  are  made  up  of  men  engaged  in 
banks  and  exporting  houses,  and  the  course  opens  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  export  houses  are  closed  for  the  day.  We 
have  divided  this  course  into  three  periods.  The  first  period 
consumes  an  hour;  then  follows  a  quiz  based  upon  the  pre- 
vious lecture,  and  after  that  we  have  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  devoted  to  what  we  have  called  an  open  forum, 
where  the  students  may  submit  the  questions  of  the  day  or 
the  questions  that  have  come  up  during  the  week  in  their 
business  career,  and  we  try  to  solve  them  together. 

To-night  I  have  a  course  from  six  to  eight  at  the  School 
of  Commerce  in  Washington  Square,  and  one  of  the  subjects 
we  are  going  to  discuss  in  that  open  forum  is  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  which  has  just  been  ratified,  between  Uruguay 
and  the  United  States.  We  will  consider  its  application  to 
the  business  man  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  business 
traveler. 
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Xow,  with  regard  to  the  course,  we  take  up  an  intensive 
study  of  the  different  countries.  We  consider  just  a  little 
bit  of  their  early  history;  not  that  we  want  to  have  them 
know  it  literally,,  but  just  so  that  they  will  have  a  general 
idea.  Following  that  we  consider  the  people,  because  the 
types  of  people  materially  govern  the  market. 

We  study  the  topography  of  the  country,  its  products, 
what  a  reciprocal  market  could  develop  in  that  country, 
its  means  of  transportation,  its  large  rivers — Brazil  is  a  won- 
derful country  from  that  point  of  view.  We  take  up  the 
problems  of  railway  transportation.  Later  on  we  consider  also 
whether  or  not  the  commercial  traveler  in  each  country  pays 
a  commercial  duty,  a  tax,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  it? 
We  put  our  cards  on  the  table  and  give  the  students  the 
benefit  of  real  and  practical  experience. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  advertising,  we  go  into 
the  details  necessary  to  conduct  an  advertising  propaganda 
such  as  will  be  appreciated  by  the  people  in  the  country.  We 
study  their  monetary  system,  the  exchange ;  how  to  convert 
American  money  into  the  money  of  the  country.  We  take 
up  the  problems  of  custom-house  procedure,  because  it  varies 
materially,  especially  in  Latin-American  countries,  from  the 
procedure  here.  We  take  up  the  trade-mark  situation.  We 
study  how  European  countries  have  gone  into  these  markets, 
how  they  have  created  them,  how  they  have  developed  the 
business  they  have  got  from  them,  and  wherever  we  can 
profit  by  it,  we  endeavor  to  do  so. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  students  who  have  been 
graduated  in  the  last  few  years  have  practically  all  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  business  houses  of  this  city.  I  have  very  little 
trouble  placing  the  men  we  turn  out.  They  are  familiar 
with  foreign  conditions  they  may  expect  abroad  and  better 
prepared  to  meet  them  than  the  man  who  has  not  had  this 
preliminary  training.  In  other  words,  we  are  doing  our 
share  in  co-operating  with  the  business  man  in  this  country 
and  endeavoring  to  give  him  a  trained  lot  of  men,  fit  to  work 
with  him  and  to  help  him  with  the  problems  which  will  be 
brought  up  for  him  to  consider. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  am  the  foreign  and  com- 
mercial editor  of  the  "New  York  Commercial."  Every  time 
we  have  an  examination  in  New  York  University,  I  publish 
those  examination  questions  in  the  paper  and  offer  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  man  who  can  answer  them  and  get  as 
high  a  percentage  as  the  students.  We  have  never  yet  had 
to  give  a  year's  subscription  to  anybody.  The  business  man 
seems  to  fall  down.     I  get  answers  of  every  description.  The 
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otluM"  (lay  OIK'  of  the  heads  of  a  big  chemical  house  in  Xew 
Yi>rk  City  told  nic  that  Brazil  was  an  island  in  the  East 
Indies. 

If  my  students  in  the  University  couldn't  answer  ques- 
tions better  than  some  of  the  business  men  who  send  rcj^lies 
to  these  examination  questions,  I  would  have  them  put  out 
of  the  University. 

Thank  vou   \crv  much. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN 
OUR  TRAINING  CAMPS 


MR.  JOHN  ERSKINE 
Chairman  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  report  to  this 
body  upon  the  work  that  has  been  done  with  the  army  in 
France  and  in  Great  Britain. 

For  the  last  nine  months  the  army  has  been  rather  un- 
willing that  very  much  be  said  about  this  work  at  home  until 
recently,  for  naturally  we  wanted  the  people  at  home  to 
think  chiefly  of  the  war,  and  we  none  of  us  wished  to  give 
the  impression  that  we  were  preparing  for  demobilization 
too  soon.  But  last  year,  in  1917,  quite  a  number  of  educa- 
tors, in  this  country  realized  that  our  boys  would  be  a  long 
time  in  coming  home ;  that  the  period  of  discussion  of  treaty 
terms  and  of  demobilization  afterwards,  would  be  long,  and 
in  consultation  with  the  army,  and  the  War  Department,  a 
number  of  us  felt  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  sta- 
ging quite  the  most  effective  educational  system  that  any  na- 
tion had  tried  to  stage,  in  order  that  this  large  army,  which 
we  then  merely  hoped  to  have,  would  come  back  equipped  to 
lead  us  in  our  industries  and  in  our  public  life. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  invited,  as  it  has  been  invited  to  do 
a  great  many  things,  to  set  up  the  machinery  of  this  plan. 
In  turn,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  invited  a  number  of  us,  not  of  its 
organization,  to  set  the  machinery  up  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
As  a  result,  some  of  us  have  been  in  France  for  the  last  nine 
months,  or  a  year.  I,  personally,  it  seemed  to  me,  got  there 
ahead  of  the  army,  making  preparations  for  what  is  now  in 
progress  today,  and  for  what  will  be  in  progress  as  a  very 
sound  working  machine  the  moment  the  war  stops  and  the 
actual  fighting  stops. 

We  are  now  operating  under  explicit  public  authority, 
under  a  general  army  order  from  General  Pershing,  the  Army 
Educational  Commission  abroad,  which  consists  of  President 
Butterfield  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Dr.  Spalding 
of  the  Cleveland  High  School  System,  and  myself,  as  Chairman. 
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\'cry  briefly,  our  small  prog^rani  is  this.  The  Army  agrees 
in  its  orders,  that  when  the  fighting  stops  we  shall  have  six 
hours  a  day  of  the  soldier's  time  to  educate  the  Army.  The 
Army  order  reads  "eight  hours,"  but  as  a  teacher  of  some 
little  exjicrience,  I  protested.  Six  hours  a  day  would  mean 
more  than  we  get  from  the  average  college  or  school  students, 
and  as  these  men  are  to  study  more  or  less  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  in  West  Point  fashion,  we  thought  we  could 
get  something  out  of  them  in  six  hours  a  day. 

The  plan  is  this  :  to  set  up  industrial  courses  for  all  the 
men  in  the  Army  who  need  that  kind  of  training — and  they 
are  quite  numerous.  I  fancy  that  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  Army  abroad  will  devote  itself  at  once  to  industrial  train- 
ing. For  all  the  other  men  in  the  Army,  of  course  we  have 
the  same  idea :  to  fit  tlrem  for  some  business  or  profession. 

Every  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Red  Cross  and 
Salvation  Army  hut  will  promptly  become  a  school  when  the 
fighting  stops.  Every  school  will  be  administered,  so  far  as 
discipline  is  concerned,  by  an  Army  ofificer,  who  will  be  a  sort 
of  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds ;  and  the  educa- 
tion is  to  be  administered  by  the  directors  whom  we  are  now 
taking  to  France,  and  by  teachers  drawn  from  the  Army — 
and  at  this  moment  the  Army  is  classifying  the  teachefs  in 
its  forces  for  our  use. 

Besides  the  industrial  and  the  common  and  high-school 
subjects  which  we  shall  set  up  there,  we  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  send  our  boys  to  the  technical  schools  and  to  the 
graduate  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  educa- 
tional authorities  in  both  those  countries  have  been  more  than 
generous,  so  that  although  the  details  are  not  worked  out,  I 
think  I  can  tell  you  that  the  boys  will  be  having  courses 
offered  them  all  over  France  and  Great  Britain,  for  periods 
of  three  months,  reciting  every  day  for  three  months ;  so  that 
in  three  months  they  will  get  the  amount  of  instruction  in  a 
given  course,  which  they  would  get  at  home  in  half  a  year. 

If  a  boy  wishes  to  stay  and  complete  a  course  in  medicine 
or  law,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Army  is  going  to 
allow  him  to  stay ;  but  I  know  it  is  safe  to  say,  because  it  is 
written  in  the  orders,  that  any  boy  academically  qualified, 
will  have  leave  of  absence  or  furlough  from  his  unit,  to  go 
where  the  Commission  sends  him,  in  France  or  Great 
Britain,  as  soon  as  the  fighting  stops.  We  shall  have  the 
privilege.  I  believe,  of  putting  our  own  teachers  alongside 
the  faculty  in  these  schools,  to  supplement  the  teaching  in 
anv  wav  that  we  wish. 
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President  Buttertield,  with  an  army  of  experts  whom  he 
is  gathering,  consulting  with  the  War  Department,  is  in 
charge  of  the  industrial  end  of  this  work,  and  Dr.  Spalding 
is  in  general  charge  of  the  common  school  and  high  school 
courses,  and  I  am  responsible  for  these  technical  and  univer- 
sity relations — that  is  the  division  of  labor. 

Now,  this  army  of  ours,  gentlemen,  is  in  many  more 
things  besides  fighting,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of 
men  that  ever  came  together.  The  French  and  the  British, 
who  are  watching  them  very  closely,  are  amazed  at  their  in- 
telligence and  their  intellectual  alertness.  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  boast  of  them.  All  who  have  been  in  the  front  line 
or  who  know  by  this  time  that  they  will  never  get  there ; 
that  they  will  have  to  work  hard  as  engineers  in  the  service 
of  our  Allies,  all  of  those  soldiers  who  have  been  in  France 
for  six  months  are  thinking  very  hard  about  their  future  and 
the  future  of  our  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  very  significant  thing.  The  American 
Library  Association  administers  books  which  the  American 
people  give  for  the  delight  of  the  tired  and  overworked  sol- 
dier, and  the  American  people  sent  over  a  million  of  light 
novels  for  those  boys.  Now,  I  confess  that,  looking  at  the 
average  young  man  in  business,  or  in  school  before  the  war, 
I  should  not  have  said  that  the  demand  for  heavy  reading 
would  have  been  great  from  that  source.  Last  month  the 
Director  of  the  American  Library  Association  secured  a 
franking  privilege  from  General  Pershing,  whereby  any  sol- 
dier in  a  remote  station  could  write  to  Paris  for  any  book  he 
wished ;  get  it  free ;  and  when  he  was  through  with  it,  return 
it,  without  cost  to  himself.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  in  charge 
of  that  work,  told  me  that  he  would  soon  have  a  business 
larger  than  Sears-Roebuck  at  the  rate  it  was  developing,  and 
he  has  yet  to  receive  a  request  for  a  novel. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  two  other  things  about  the  work. 
Even  now  we  have  spread  all  over  these  camps,  spread  so 
thin  that  you  might  not  think  they  amounted  to  much, 
courses  which  are  fitting  the  men  to  carry  on  the  war  better 
and  to  be  better  citizens.  We  secured  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment quite  a  remarkable  number  of  French  teachers. 
Practically  all  the  teachers  from  the  invaded  districts, 
who  were  receiving  Government  salaries,  were  turned  over 
to  us  very  generously  to  teach  our  soldiers  French.  The  en- 
rollment in  the  French  class  is  at  present  over  200,000,  with 
the  war  going  on;  and  those  boys,  living  among  the  French, 
gentlemen,  are  learning  to  speak  the  language. 
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It  may  amaze  you,  but  the  boy  over  there  is  also  think- 
ing of  South  America.  In  one  camp,  one  rainy  evening  when 
the  moving  picture  entertainment  did  not  arrive,  a  secretary 
who  had  been  in  Brazil  for  fiteen  years  got  up  and  gave  the 
boys  a  talk  on  "What  Brazil  is  Doing  in  the  War,"  and  of 
course  he  spoke  in  a  very  interesting  way  of  Brazil's  natural 
resources.  He  happened  to  be  talking  to  a  group  of  en- 
gineers half  way  through  the  engineering  school,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  talk  they  asked  him  what  chance  there  would  be 
for  American  engineers  in  Brazil  after  the  war.  He  said, 
"All  the  chance  in  the  world,  if  he  could  compete  with  the 
Germans  ;  that  they  knew  the  language,  etc."  And  that 
secretary  has  been  teaching,  ever  since,  to  a  class  of  forty 
engineers,  the  Portuguese  language.  The  number  of  students 
in  Spanish,  in  our  camps,  runs  into  the  thousands. 

We  are  encouraging  the  men  to  study  geography,  gentle- 
men. The  French  have  geographical  maps  so  fine  that  ours 
at  home  look  pretty  cheap  beside  them.  We  found  a  marvel- 
ous series  of  French  maps  of  France  and  Europe,  giving  the 
natural  resources  and  the  manufactures  of  each  country.  We 
inquired  where  there  were  similar  maps  of  the  United  States, 
maps  that  could  be  read  in  this  room  at  a  large  distance, 
colossal  things,  and  we  found  they  didn't  exist.  However, 
they  will  exist  after  December  first,  because  they  are  being 
made  for  us  by  the  best  map-makers  in  France.  They  will 
be,  as  these  other  maps  now  are,  in  all  of  the  huts  in  France, 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  hospitals,  gentlemen,  where  the  boys 
lying  studying  the  walls  may  just  as  well  study  geography. 

Now,  I  love  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  this,  because  it  is 
a  fixed  idea.  I  am  going  back  to  that  work.  I  have  been 
here  a  few  days.  I  came  back,  gentlemen,  to  carry  over 
with  me  the  skeleton  of  a  United  States  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, and  four  million  text-books,  and  a  correspondence 
school,  and  they  are  all  going  over.  The  books  are  on  the 
way;  so  is  the  correspondence  school,  and  we  are  taking 
back  with  us  quite  a  number  of  state  superintendents  and 
country  superintendents,  and  others,  to  set  up  the  framework 
of  this  vast  scheme. 

I  could  talk  a  long  time  about  it,  but  let  me  use  this  one 
illustration  to  suggest  what  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  and 
I  wish  I  could  sit  at  your  feet  to  learn  all  that  you  could  say 
to  me. 

The  Insurance  Companies  came  to  us  a  few  days  ago  and 
suggested  that  the  boys,  certain  of  them,  ought  to  have  op- 
portunities in  taking  first-rate  courses  in  insurance  salesman- 
ship.     AVe   have    already   arranged   for   good    fundamental 
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courses  in  salesmanship ;  we  like  that  idea  very  much,  that 
the  boy  should  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  all  kinds  of 
salesmanship,  but  I  suggested  to  these  gentlemen  what  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  you  :  that  our  opportunity,  if  we  are 
thinking  of  commerce  in  a  large  sense,  if  we  are  thinking  of 
it  as  bound  up  with  the  future  of  our  country,  our  opportu- 
nity is  larger  than  merely  to  train  salesmen  in  any  specific 
business — we  ought  to  do  that,  of  course,  but  also  teach  them 
so  that  they  can  earn  their  living ;  wc  must  also  teach  them 
trades.  I  said  to  these  gentlemen,  "Can't  you  suggest  a  course 
wliich  we  can  offer  to  the  whole  Army,  or  to  as  many  of  them 
as  have  time  for  it,  on  the  principles  of  insurance  in  general, 
whether  they  go  into  insurance  or  not?" — for  the  time  is 
coming,  gentlemen,  when  every  citizen  will  have  to  vote  on 
questions  of  public  insurance,  and  it  would  be  rather  well  if  he 
thought  of  the  Government  as  something  else  than  an  infinite 
bank  from  which  you  draw  whenever  you  want. 

And,  if  you  are  interested  in  foreign  salesmanship,  gentle- 
men, please  be  interested  still  further  in  international  rela- 
tions, based  upon  the  resources  of  countries  and  the  needs 
of  countries,  and  the  needs  of  the  people  in  them,  and  the 
social  history  of  the  countries. 

We  think  we  have  done  rather  a  good  work  in  making 
our  boys  happy  in  France.  The  French  admire  the  boys  and 
the  boys  admire  the  French — and  that  didn't  come  by  the 
gift  of  God,  gentlemen,  it  came  by  the  little  help  from  out- 
side. We  have  set  up  in  all  the  ports  lectures  to  our  boys, 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  French,  especially  when  they  go  to 
buy  anything  from  them. 

In  the  City  of  Tours  last  Christmas,  a  soldier  went  into 
a  butcher  shop  to  buy  a  chicken.  He  thought  he  knew  some 
French.  He  did  know  the  language,  but  he  didn't  know  the 
French  people.  There  happened  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  butcher  who  was  then  purchasing  a  chicken.  The  butcher 
asked  eight  francs  for  it.  The  friend  offered  seven  and  a 
half,  and  then  started  one  of  those  easy-going  afternoon  con- 
versations over  the  matter,  which  the  French  delight  in,  with 
domestic  allusion  to  the  private  life  of  each,  and  so  on.  The 
American  soldier  waited  till  he  thought  he  had  been  kept 
waiting  long  enough,  and  he  crashed  in  and  said,  "How  much 
is  that  chicken?"  The  Frenchman  said,  "Fifteen  francs." 
"Wrap  it  up,"  he  said,  and  he  left  two  men  equally  angry. 
The  man  who  had  sold  him  the  chicken  was  as  profoundly 
hurt  in  an  intimate  region  of  his  heart  as  the  man  who  lost  it. 

That  is  a  humble  illustration,  gentlemen,  but  I  think  your 
field  is  as  large  as  that. 
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AMKRICWN  REPRESENTATION   VOR 
AMERICAN  GOODS 


GEO.  ED.  SMITH 
President,  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

If  we  accept  as  correct  the  very  general  opinion  that  ex- 
port trade  must  from  this  time  on  be  an  important  part  of 
the  business  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  every  available  facility  for  training  American  salesmen  to 
equip  them  for  effective  work  abroad  should  be  brought  into 
play  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  plans  now  form- 
ing to  direct  the  attention  of  our  established  educational  in- 
stitutions to  this  important  matter.  Any  program  which  does 
not  include  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  making  export  edu- 
cation a  permanent  part  of  our  commercial  curriculum  would 
be  sadly  deficient.  We  should  plan  now  in  our  export  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  in  anything  else  connected  with  our  export 
situation,  not  for  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  tomorrow,  but 
for  a  period  of  time  sufificient  to  mature  our  export  op- 
portunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  when  trained  American  sales- 
men will  be  most  needed  abroad  will  be  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  war.  They  will  be  needed  not  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  alone,  but  upon  their 
intelligence  and  adaptability  v/ill  depend  in  largest  measure 
the  degree  of  assistance  which  this  country  can  afford  to  its 
Allies  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  Before  other  nations 
can  call  upon  us  for  the  maximum  of  our  assistance,  they 
must  know  exactly  what  we  can  do  and  how  best  we  can 
help  them.  We  shall  need,  and  our  Allies  will  need  American 
salesmen  abroad  who  can  help  to  fit  the  products  of  the 
American  factory  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign  customer. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  also,  that  the  lines  of  trade  will  be 
rather  well  established  in  the  few  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  war.  What  the  United  States  does  in  the  near  future 
will  probably  mold  the  entire  course  of  its  export  trade.     If 
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we  are  able  to  go  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and,  at  a 
time  when  these  markets  are  seeking  our  products,  create 
sales  for  those  things  which  we  can  manufacture  better  or 
cheaper  than  other  nations,  our  task  will  be  infinitely  easier 
than  if  we  wait  until  the  channels  of  international  trade  have 
crystalized  after  normal  conditions  return. 

In  other  words,  we  not  only  need  a  constant  and  perma- 
nent extension  of  our  facilities  for  export  education,  but  we 
need,  even  more  imperatively,  a  body  of  efitective  young- 
American  salesmen  which  must  be  created  over  night. 

We  need  this  army  of  young  American  salesmen  and  are 
at  present  at  a  loss  to  know  where  we  may  find  it  or  how  we 
may  create  it.  We  have  the  salesmen.  Our  own  domestic 
success  is  ample  evidence  that  xAmerica  produces  the  best 
salesmen  in  the  world.  Our  task  is  to  take  the  men  who 
have  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  domestic  sales  building 
and  quickly  train  them  so  their  natural  aptitudes  may  be 
properly  utilized  in  foreign  trade. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  young  men  who  can  come  to  the 
American  manufacturer  within  the  next  two  years  and 
demonstrate  their  fitness  for  the  positions  of  foreign  repre- 
sentatives will  find  careers  awaiting  them,  with  splendid  op- 
portunities for  success,  and  with  prospects  of  supreme  use- 
fulness to  the  commerce  of  this  country. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  there  is  a  proposal  which 
I  desire  to  place  before  the  Association ;  a  proposal  which  I 
believe  has  merit,  because  it  not  only  offers  a  solution  of  our 
immediate  problem,  but,  in  a  measure,  discharges  the  nation's 
obligations  to  those  who  have  the  largest  claims  upon  it.  We 
shall  have  need  of  men  who  have  looked  beyond  the  horizon 
to  other  lands,  men  for  whom  distance  has  no  terrors,  men 
who  have  no  ties  which  bind  them  permanently  to  a  career  at 
home.  There  is  but  one  place  where  we  can  look  for  such 
men  and  that  place  is  among  the  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  crossed,  or  are  about  to  cross,  the  sea  to  fight 
for  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  I  desire  to  lay  before  the  Association  for  its 
earnest  consideration  is  that,  in  some  manner,  the  Associa- 
tion shall  bring  home  to  the  men  in  our  training  camps,  and 
to  the  men  in  the  camps  behind  the  lines  across  the  sea,  the 
fact  that  when  their  military  service  is  completed  there  is  a 
career  awaiting  them  in  export  trade  in  the  ranks  of 
.A.merica's  export  salesmen. 

We  know  that  the  leisure  time  of  the  men  in  these  camps 
is  now  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  study  whatever 
branch  of  commercial  education  most  appeals  to  them.  Why 
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is  it  not  entirely  feasible  that  the  machinery  already  in  exist- 
ence for  education  in  domestic  business  be  extended  to  in- 
chide  some  modicum  of  education  upon  the  i)ossibilities  of 
export  trade?  Jt  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  in  these  few 
leisure  moments  any  very  extensive  training  may  be  given 
them  in  this  particular  subject,  but  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  their  interest  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  can  be 
stimulated  and  their  disposition  to  learn  and  absorb  be  in- 
tensified by  turning  their  attention  to  what  export  trade 
means  for  them  and  for  their  country. 

I  can  imagine  no  field  in  which  the  young  men  in  our 
training  camps  can  more  confidently  look  for  success  after 
the  war  than  that  of  international  trade.  By  their  military 
efiforts,  they  will  have  laid  the  foundations  of  good-will  deep 
and  secure  in  the  hearts  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  civilized 
world.  This,  the  first  and  most  important  prerequisite  to 
success,  will  be  theirs  by  the  highest  of  rights.  Why  is  it 
not  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  to  prepare  them  to 
build  upon  this  basic  advantage? 

Long  ago,  the  European  nations  saw  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating their  young  men  for  service  in  foreign  trade.  Their 
trade  agents  have  been  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  customs, 
languages  and  commercial  habits  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned.  The  disadvantages  of  the  average 
American  agent,  in  comparison  with  these  carefully  discip- 
lined representatives  of  European  trade,  are  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge. 

I  urge  that  the  Association  make  representations  to  the 
proper  authorities  that  for  the  sake  of  our  present  soldiers,  no 
less  than  for  the  sake  of  our  future  commerce,  the  men  in  our 
training  camps,  who  have  had  experience  as  domestic  sales- 
men, be  permitted  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  the  export  field. 
This  Association  can  do  much,  not  only  to  assist  in  placing 
the  facts  before  the  men  in  our  camps,  but  afterwards  in  uti- 
lizing the  services  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  receive  the  proper  educational  training. 

In  the  days  to  come  when  the  manufacturer  will  need  the 
services  of  qualified  men,  it  should  be  possible  to  provide 
that  the  salesmen  in  our  armies  shall  have  preference  over 
all  others.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  as  well  as  of  the  3'-oung  men  of  the 
country,  that  we  should  actively  enter  upon  the  adoption 
and  prosecution  of  the  plan  suggested. 

If  trade  follows  the  flag,  then  trade  should  travel  with  the 
defenders  of  the  flag.  It  is  good  policy;  it  is  good  business; 
best  of  all,  it  is  good  Americanism ! 
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III. 

FOREIGN  ADVERTISING 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Gemberling,  Sherwin  Williams  Co.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Waterman,  L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Ingersoll,  Robt.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
Mr.  Stanley  Resor,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
Mr.  E.  M.  West,  Calkins  &  Holden  Co. 


DAVID  L.  BROWX 

Manager,    Export   Division,   Advertising   Department, 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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WHY  ADVERTISE  ABROAD? 


DAVID  L.  BROWN 

Manager  of  Export  Advertising 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  question  that  is  going  to  be 
asked  in  hundreds  of  American  business  organizations — in 
solemn  conferences — almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  dries  on  the 
Universal  Peace  Treaty.  And  in  the  stampede  for  business  at 
that  time,  some  otherwise  cool  heads  are  sure  to  be  influenced 
by  emergencies  of  the  moment,  and  reply  in  hot  haste  to  a 
problem  that  should  have  serious  consideration. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  stampedes.  This  Convention  affords  us 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  proposition  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  thought  about  export  trade  and 
an  equally  vast  amount  of  physical  inaction. 

In  the  hour  at  our  disposal  this  evening  there  will  prob- 
ably be  presented  a  lot  of  good  reasons  why  we  should  adver- 
tise abroad,  but  while  you  can  shoot  reasons  at  all  men  you 
can't  provide  some  of  them  with  an  understanding  if  you  had 
a  convention  lasting  a  year  and  if  there  are  any  of  that  sort 
here  tonight,  that  haven't  read  the  message  of  modern  .America 
in  the  happenings  of  the  past  five  years,  that  are  not  keenly 
alive  to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  export  business  prop- 
erly developed,  they  might  just  as  well  make  up  their  minds 
now  to  amble  along  at  the  tail  end  of  the  March  of  Progress 
after  the  War,   for  they  are  Export  slackers. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  that  remind  us  all, 
by  the  way  they  look  at  foreign  business,  of  the  Scotsman  who 
was  told  by  his  doctor,  very  impressively:  "Sandy,  it's  this 
way — you  must  either  give  up  drinking  whiskey  or  lose  your 
eyesight.  It's  up  to  you  to  choose."  "Weel,"  reflected  Sandy, 
"I'm  an  auld  mon,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  I've  seen  aboot  all  there  is 
worth  seein'." 

Sounds  like  our  old  friend,  the  argument  "Oh,  well,  we've 
got  about  all  the  business  we  can  handle."  Some  firms  dis- 
like to  give  up  their  old  ideas  of  doing  business  almost  as  much 
as  Sandy  his  whiskey. 
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'J'hc  luaiiufacturcs  exported  from  the  IJ.  S.  in  the  four 
years  hefore  the  war  amounted  to  $l,2]2,()00,0OU,  while  in 
tlie  four  years  of  war,  li)13-]!»17,  they  aggregated  $ll,r)'^G,- 
000,000.  FoodstufTs  exported  chu-ing  the  hrst  four  years  of 
war  amounted  to  $1,853,000,000  against  $1,738,000,000  for  the 
same  period  immechately  precechng.  And  the  supply  of  capital 
in  the  country  rose  from  $0,500,000,000  to  over  $18,000,000,- 
000  from  1J)13  to  l\)r,.  There's  a  vital  relationship  between 
the  two  items.  Capital  is  developed  out  of  somebody's  earn- 
ings. The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  happy  family  together — 
foreign  trade,  capital  and  profits.  It  isn't  our  fault  that  we 
have  become  the  greatest  exporting  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  We  had  the  honor — and  the  dividends — thrust  upon  us. 
But  we  haven't  had  much,  if  any,  com])etition.  We're  going 
to  get  it.  England's  manufacturers  are  thinking  the  same 
thoughts  we  are  tonight.  So  are  France's.  So  are  Nippon's. 
Even  Italy's.  And  Germany's — of  course.  That's  one  main 
reason  they  want  peace.  With  their  military  bubble  bursted, 
they  are  anxious  to  get  back  on  their  old  job  of  cornering  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It's  bound  to  be  an  exciting  race  for 
business  abroad  before  long,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

"Why  aren't  you  at  the  front?"  asked  Captain  Tomkins  of 
the  young  chap  of  military  age  whom  he  found  milking  a  cow. 

"Because  the  milk  is  all  at  this  end,"  retorted  the  slacker. 

Maybe  it  is,  in  a  cow,  but  in  business  from  now  on  it's  at 
both  ends,  or  rather  all  ends,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

I  submit  the  following  answers  to  our  question  tonight  out 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  company  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  associated,  through  personal  observations,  and 
from  close  contact  with  the  export  work — both  selling  and  ad- 
vertising— for  a  number  of  years  past. 

ADVERTISE  ABROAD  BECAUSE  IT'S  THE  SEN- 
SIBLE AND  PROVEN  WAY  TO  PAVE  THE  ROAD  FOR 
BUSINESS. 

You  do  it  in  this  country.  It's  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  your  success.  You  consider  advertising  here  just 
as  you  do  salesmen's  commissions  or  salaries,  factory  equip- 
ment, rentals,  power,  any  item  of  overhead.  Nobody  needs 
to  present  a  case  for  advertising  in  the  United  States.  Or  at 
least,  some  advertising.  How  can  anybody  claim  that  you 
need  a  different  fundamental  method  of  getting  business  in  a 
foreign  country  ?  People  are  about  the  same  in  every  civilized 
land.  They  talk,  they  read  papers  and  magazines,  they  have 
eyes  and  look  at  posters  and  billboards — or  places  where  they 
could  be — they  need  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles,  and  they 
respond  to  about  the  same  kind  of  arguments  as  to  why  they 
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should  buy  this  or  that  trade-marked  product.  Anybody  who 
has  ever  been  in  any  foreign  country  will  tell  you  that  some 
sort  of  advertising  is  carried  on  there  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
The  American  manufacturers  are  supposed  to  have  brought 
advertising  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and  actuation. 
They  can  then  surpass  all  local  efforts  in  any  country,  if  the 
first  assertion  be  true,  and  can  certainly  give  any  other  com- 
peting nation's  advertisers  a  run  for  their  money. 

Advertising  is  commonly  accepted  as  being  the  foundation 
of  a  sales  campaign.  In  that  sense  it  is  something  you  can't 
do  without  and  you  have  to  do  it  first^  usually.  The  character 
of  the  sales  activities  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  adver- 
tising campaign — or  vice  versa.  The  two  are  cemented  to- 
gether, strongly,  and  many  a  big  business  success  is  builded 
on  the  printed  or  pictured  presentation  of  the  goods  to  the  pub- 
lic or  the  dealers. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  beginnings  of  our  own  businesses, 
represented  here  tonight,  we  can  readily  recall  how  our  first 
"ads"  made  the  early  work  of  our  salesmen  and  agencies 
easier,  helped  move  the  product,  and  began  to  build  up  for  us 
that  most  valuable  of  all  our  assets,  "good  will."  And  none  of 
us  now  doing  a  good  business  in  this  country  would  consider 
stopping  our  advertising  altogether.  The  beginnings  of  export 
business  are  just  as  important,  in  proportion  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  field,  and  should  have  an  equally  effective  help  by  means 
of  advertising  and  publicity.  Once  started — well,  you  hardly 
need  to  argue  with  successful  export  concerns  about  the  advan- 
tages of  keeping  their  names  before  the  buyers.  Increasing 
and  continuing  their  campaigns  is  what  is  engaging  their  at- 
tention— not   stopping. 

ADVERTISE  ABROAD  BECAUSE  AT  THE  PRES- 
ENT TIME  WITH  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN 
GREAT  DEMAND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
HUNDREDS  OF  BUYERS  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHERE 
TO  GO  TO  GET  WHAT  THEY  WANT. 

And  some  of  this  business  will  undoubtedly  come  your  way 
if  your  proposition  is  properly  put  before  the  foreign  seekers 
for  goods.  Why  shouldn't  it?  Almost  every  issue  of  the 
various  export  journals  published  in  this  country  contains  a 
long  list  of  inquiries  for  American  products  from  merchants 
and  importers  abroad  who  take  that  means  of  having  their 
wants  made  known  to  the  manufacturers  here.  This  is  a 
roundabout  fashion  of  making  supply  meet  demand.  Return- 
ing salesmen  tell  us  that  on  their  trips  through  various  coun- 
tries they  are  besieged  with  questions,  "Who  makes  this?" 
"Where  can  I  get  that?"    "Does  anybody  manufacture  so-and- 
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SO  up  in  the  Slates?"  Will  you  please  have  some  of  your  com- 
panies sent  me  catalogs  so  I  can  order  the  things  I  want  and 
can't  got  from  the  okl  sources?"  All  varieties  of  goods  and 
manufactured  articles  can  be  put  into  almost  any  market  by  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  even  just  enough  money  to  get  the 
business  card  or  name  and  nature  of  products  before  the  inter- 
ested parties.  Of  course  these  conditions  will  not  last.  They 
are  something  to  be  taken  advantage  of  right  now.  Fortunate 
the  concern,  and  wise  its  heads,  that  can  today  secure  that  first 
entry,  practically  by  invitation,  and  then  proceeds  to  develop 
the  market  systematically  so  as  to  be  entrenched  in  it  when  the 
hard  days  of  international  competition  are  upon  us.  In  those 
days,  when  production  is  normal  at  the  factories,  or  the  output 
greater  than  the  domestic  demand,  not  a  few  manufacturers 
are  going  to  turn  to  the  export  markets  as  convenient  relief 
centers,  just  as  some  have  done  in  the  past.  They  are  bound 
to  find  that  some  other  concern  has  beat  them  iq  it  and  es- 
tablished its  trade-mark  and  got  the  good  will  of  the  foreign 
houses  because  more  and  more  American  manufacturers  are 
now  thinking  in  terms  of  export  business,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  factories  in 
this  country  are  now  preparing  to  get  a  share  of  the  world's 
foreign  trade  in  regular  commodities  and  industrial  supplies. 

ADVERTISE  ABROAD  BECAUSE  IT'S  THE  WAY 
TO  ESTABLISH  "GOOD  WILL."  Unless  you  can  have  a 
few  hundred  first-class  salesmen  or  representatives  running 
around  in  a  country  telling  folks  about  your  business — and 
even  if  you  did  have  them  without  any  published  statements  to 
keep  them  in  check,  they'd  be  pretty  sure  to  ball  the  job  up, 
exaggerate  your  proposition  and  get  you  in  bad — then  you 
have  to  rely  on  the  one  best  and  tested  medium  of  instilling 
confidence  in  buyers.  Confidence  precedes  trade.  Establish 
it  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people  at  once,  and  you  have  the 
start  of  a  good  business.  Keep  it  there,  and  you  have  a  grow- 
ing business.  There's  only  one  standard,  sure-fire,  tried,  uni- 
versal, and  easy-to-control  way  of  getting  the  minds  of  possible 
customers  tuned  to  your  own,  and  that's  by  advertising.  The 
Press  is  recognized  as  the  most  potent  force  in  the  world  today, 
"mightier  than  the  sword."  To  refuse  to  make  use  of  so 
handy  and  effective  a  means  of  combating  trade  inertia,  or 
competitive  activity,  is  to  manifest  a  lack  of  business  acumen. 
Especially  in  export  work,  where  the  ordinary  company  can't 
very  well  have  hundreds  of  travelling  ambassadors  "getting 
over"  the  institutional  message  for  it,  in  each  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  good  will  of  a  company  is  by  far 
more  valuable  to  it  in  foreign  lands  than  at  home.     More  valu- 
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able  than  the  actual  sales.  There  is  a  natural  feeling — if  not 
of  resentment,  or  of  suspicion,  at  least  of  disinterest  and  pride 
— in  countries  outside  the  United  States  against  anything  man- 
ufactured here  except  of  course  at  the  present  time  when  they 
have  to  take  what  they  can  get  and  where  they  can  get  it. 
Even  if  the  people  know  absolutely  that  the  article  is  better 
and  more  useful  or  more  pleasing  than  the  similar  products  of 
their  manufacturers,  or  made  in  some  country  that  is  a  "friend 
of  theirs."  they  will  be  loath  to  buy  and  use  it,  at  the  start  and 
in  ordinary  times.  Overcome  that  sentiment,  reduce  that 
swelling  on  the  national  ego,  and  the  rest  is  easy,- — if,  of  course, 
your  goods  measure  up  to  your  claims.  This  is  the  net  of  es- 
tablishing good-ivill  in  a  foreign  country.  Doing  it  right  among 
the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  market,  is  what  makes  it  ef- 
fective.    And  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  advertising. 

ADVERTISE  ABROAD  BECAUSE  DOING  IT 
BRINGS  RESULTS  EVEN  GREATER  THAN  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY. 

Vegetables  are  produced  by  gardening.  Women  are  won 
by  wooing.  Gold  is  secured  by  mining.  And  you  get  business 
by  going  after  it.  Principle  No.  1  of  the  business  code!  Just 
how  much  business  you  get  is  problematical.  It  depends  on 
how  strong  you  go  after  it,  and  how.  Admitting  that  some 
good  is  done  through  advertising  abroad,  perhaps,  maybe,  the 
next  thing  that  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  tries 
it  is  the  actually  surprising  increase  in  business  volume  that 
attends  almost  his  first  effort,  providing  of  course  that  the  ads 
or  series  of  them  have  been  wisely  drawn  up  and  after  com- 
petent advice.  There  isn't  any  mystery  any  longer  about  ad- 
vertising. It  isn't  the  highfaluting  psychological  humdingery 
it  used  to  be  considered.  It  isn't  a  science,  or  an  art  or  an  ex- 
position of  black  magic — it's  simply  a  sensible  business  opera- 
tion, functioning  according  to  known  laws,  and  producing  cer- 
tain definite  results  if  certain  definite  thines  are  done.  And 
yet,  in  export  advertising,  it  is  rather  hard  at  times  not  to  be- 
lieve in  miracles.  I  have  seen  the  most  astounding  things  hap- 
pen when  once  a  campaign  is  under  way.  I  have  seen  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hundred  dollars  swing  a  whole  country 
into  line  for  a  product  previously  unknown,  or  which  the  rep- 
resentatives had  flunked  out  in  trying  to  market  by  the  usual 
verbal  manner.  In  as  short  a  space  as  three  months  I  have  seen 
antipathy  or  disinterest  toward  a  certain  line  of  goods  develop 
into  general  popularity  and  enthusiastic  demand  so  that  they 
could  truthfully  be  said  to  be  established  permanently  in  the 
market  of  a  foreign  land.  I  have  on  recor<l  percentages  of  in- 
crease, after  an  advertising  campaign  had  been  conducted  a  year 
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abroad,  running  as  high  as  three  hundred  per  cent.  (I'm 
afraid  to  tell  any  higher  figures  for  fear  of  being  discredited. 
But  I  have  them.)  And  ])lenty  of  them  where  the  percentage 
has  been  60,  85,  100  and  200.  Of  course  the  sales  activities 
were  coincident  with  the  advertising.  But  there  had  been  sales 
activities  before  "without  the  advertising.  Since  we  started,  in 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  to  centralize  and  conduct  all 
our  campaigns  abroad  from  Akron,  Ohio,  we  have  had  un- 
bounded proof  of  the  substantial  results  to  be  obtained  from 
advertising.  I  have  kept  a  file  in  which  are  noted  three  hun- 
dred extracts  of  letters  written  by  our  companies,  dealers,  dis- 
tributors, representatives  and  associated  manufacturers  defi- 
nitely expressing  approval  of  our  cooperative  efforts,  and 
registering  satisfaction  at  the  help  the  advertising,  in  all  its 
varied  forms,  has  been  to  the  business — their  business  and  ours. 
When  we  want  to  go  after  business,  introduce  a  new  product, 
push  an  old  one,  double  last  year's  sales,  we  go  at  the  job  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  we  consider,  among  the  first  things 
the  question,  not  of  advertising,  but  to  zuhat  extent  we  can 
advertise  considering  the  size  of  the  market  or  the  total  volume 
of  business  in  it,  in  our  lines. 

Our  advertising  policy  abroad  is  set,  fixed,  determined,  posi- 
tive. And  our  appropriations  are  larger  each  year.  Much 
larger.  We  base  them  after  the  first  year  in  a  given  market, 
on  the  amount  of  business  actually  done.  Just  as  all  advertis- 
ing appropriations  in  every  concern  are  figured  out,  at  home, 
on  a  percentage  of  the  sales.  The  fact  that  our  budget  is  con- 
stantly bigger  is  proof  of  the  results  we  knozv  advertising 
abroad  brings. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  unless  a  firm  is  prepared  to  set 
aside  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  export  advertising,  map  out 
some  kind  of  a  plan  to  spend  it,  and  then  go  ahead  and  spend  it, 
the  matter  is  better  left  alone.  An  appropriation  for  a  given 
period  of  time,  and  a  schedule  are  just  as  important  abroad  as 
they  are  in  this  country. 

Advertising  expenses  are  not  always  proportionately  as 
heavy  to  the  size  of  a  business  abroad  as  they  are  here.  But 
they  should  be  faced  as  they  are  here.  The  late  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  policy  was  expressed  to  an  associate  like  this :  "The 
way  to  find  out  what  is  best  to  be  done  is  to  start  something." 
Once  he  had  decided  what  object  he  wanted  to  attain,  he 
"started  something"  and  then  worked  out  his  scheme  in  accord- 
ance with  circumstances  and  conditions  as  they  arose.  That's 
the  way  to  handle  this  export  advertising  proposition.  Make 
an  appropriation  in  a  businesslike  manner,  "start  the  cam- 
paign" and  work  the  plan  out,  in  its  details,  as  you  go  along. 
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The  results  will  encourage  you  to  keep  such  records  that  each 
recurring  year  the  planning  and  work  itself  will  be  easier,  as 
the  results  pile  up.    You  go  by  your  own  precedents. 

Moreover,  the  consensus  of  opinion,  gathered  from  sales- 
men selling  goods  abroad,  is  that  advertised  goods  are  easier 
sold  than  those  that  are  not  advertised.  Perhaps  it's  because 
of  the  paving  of  the  way  for  popularity,  as  we  discussed  fur- 
ther back,  and  the  salesmen  cash  in  on  the  deal,  or  perhaps  it's 
because  by  advertising  the  home  manufacturer  backs  up  his 
dealers  and  agencies  on  the  firing  line  of  trade  and  spurs  them 
on  to  greater  activities.  Like  the  boys  fighting  over  in  France, 
they  do  much  more  even  than  is  expected  of  them  because  of 
home  interest  and  support.  A  dealer  or  distributor  or  jobber 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  factory  feels  a  closer  bond  of 
union  when  the  factory  heads  he  never  sees  are  sending  their 
money  down  to  his  country  to  put  his  name  in  the  paper — or 
on  booklets  for  distribution — and  help  him  sell  the  goods.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  impresses  him  more  than  anything  else  you  can 
do,  except  to  give  him  the  extra  discounts  he  is  eternally  after, 
and  he  gets  out  and  pushes  your  goods  harder  than  he  other- 
wise might.  We  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  And  it's  another 
strong  reason  for  advertising  abroad. 

The  way  some  folks  treat  advertising  is  like  the  case  of  a 
sign  on  a  sharp  turn  on  a  road  down  in  Cuba. 

"I  w^onder  they  don't  put  a  warning  sign  up  on  this  dan- 
gerous curve,"  said  a  nervous  tourist  as  the  auto  skidded 
around  it. 

"There  used  to  be  one,"  explained  the  chaufifeur,  "but  as 
no  one  was  killed  they  took  it  down  again." 

Just  at  the  point  of  success,  some  people  quit  export  adver- 
tising because  they  get  impatient,  or  else  they  say,  "Oh,  well, 
it's  too  darn  complicated  and  we  can't  do  the  thing  right  at  a 
distance."     But — last  point — I  want  to  submit  that  we  should 

ADVERTISE  ABROAD  BECAUSE  IT  IS  EASIER 
TO  DO  IT  NOW  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

More  rates  for  publications  are  available.  Information  as 
to  worth  of  media  is  at  hand  as  it  never  has  been  previously. 
This  organization — the  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation— the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  the  For- 
eign Press  Bureau  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
the  government  compilations  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  responsible  international  advertising 
agencies  and  other  sources  are  providing  the  way  to  solve 
many  problems  confronting  the  manufacturer  in  the  actual 
working  out  of  details  of  his  plan.  Publications  abroad  are 
becoming  more  concerned  over  the  question  of  revealing  cir- 
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dilations,  are  staiidardizing  their  rate  cards,  etc.,  because  they 
have  been  seeing  more  of  the  color  of  American  money  lately. 
It  is  easier  to  get  good  translations  made  nowadays.  Above 
all,  it  is  possible  to  get  good  advice  from  other  and  successful 
export  advertisers.  More  have  been  doing  it  in  the  last  year  or 
so.  Those  that  have  are  very  willing  to  talk.  For  they  realize 
that  the  greater  the  amount  of  American  advertising  in  other 
lands,  the  more  favor  generally  will  be  created  for  all  Ameri- 
can products.  This  is  national  couuncrcial  propaganda,  of  a 
sort,  and  that  benefits  everybody.  When  we  get  more  straight- 
forward, clean-looking  American  announcements  in  foreign 
publications,  on  bill-boards,  etc.,  and  less  patent  medicine  out- 
rages of  the  skin-and-blood  disease  sort,  less  crude  typo- 
graphical attempts  and  smudgy  art  efforts,  we'll  all  be  better 
off.  \\e\\  be  selling  America  then  to  foreign  countries  just 
as  the  War  has  sold  us  as  a  Nation  noiv,  and  creating  the  im- 
pression that  "American  goods  are  good  goods  to  buy."  That 
lets  us  all  in — all  who  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Without  any  over-zealousness,  may  I  add  that  while 
America  is  cleaning  up  the  world  of  a  lot  of  fool  notions  of 
God-given  power  to  butcher  humanity  and  destroy  the  works 
of  civilization,  while  it  is  sweeping  away  the  dirt  of  national 
intrigue,  the  foulness  of  corrupt  commercial  practices  and  the 
piracy  of  trademarks,  it  is  also,  through  its  live  manufacturers 
represented  here  at  this  meeting  and  through  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  cleaning  up  adverti- 
sing and  making  the  media  of  the  world  safe  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  honest  American  goods. 


H.  B.  GREGORY 
President,  Export  Manatjers'  Chit)  of  X.  Y 
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HAROLD  B.  GREGORY 
President,  Export  Managers  Club  of  New  York 

There  are  two  kinds  of  advertising  matter.  One  is  to  help 
you  sell  your  goods  to  the  mercliant  and  the  other  kind  is  to 
help  the  merchant  sell  your  goods  to  the  consumer. 

It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  goods  how  much  these 
two  classes  of  advertising  have  in  common.  In  many  cases 
where  the  introduction  of  a  manufactured  product  depends 
very  largely  on  consumer  promotion,  the  advertising  matter 
designed  for  this  purpose,  coupled  with  other  means  of  attack, 
is  sufificient  to  induce  the  merchant  to  stock  the  goods.  But 
there  are  many  cases  where  in  spite  of  the  most  attractive  con- 
sumer advertising  the  dealer  must  first  be  convinced  that  it  is 
a  desirable  line  to  carry. 

When  asked  whether  they  were  doing  or  expected  to  do  a 
foreign  business,  thousands  of  American  manufacturers  have 
answered,  "No,  I  am  not  doing  any  export  business  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  my  goods  in  foreign  countries." 

Once  in  a  great  while — speaking  in  comparative  terms — the 
manufacturer  says,  "I  will  create  a  demand,"  and  he  gets  his 
advertising  department  at  work. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  manufacturer  who  seeks  ex- 
port business  and  in  the  early  stages  obtains  some  small  measure 
of  success  either  in  the  way  of  sales  through  export  houses  or 
because  a  limited  demand  for  his  products  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  his  export  manager  and  his  foreign  representatives.  The 
export  manager  sees  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  demand, 
let  us  say,  in  Latin-American  countries  by  the  use  of  adver- 
tising matter  in  the  Spanish  language. 

"No,"  says  his  executive,  "our  profits  on  Latin-American , 
business  is  not  sufificient  to  stand  this  expense.  When  you 
have  developed  your  volume  of  sales  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
spend  money  for  advertising." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  fishing 
with  a  clean  hook,  but  possessed  with  the  worthy  intention  to 
bu}^  some  bait  and  feed  it  to  the  fishes  after  they  have  been 
caught  ? 

There  are  plenty  of  export  fishermen  of  this  type. 
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It  is  true  that  some  manufactured  products  force  them- 
selves to  the  front  because  they  are  of  such  a  decidedly  im- 
proved type  or  are  based  on  essentially  new  ideas  that  make  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  public,  but  even  in  such  cases  their 
popularity  is  accelerated  and  increased  by  the  proper  use  of 
advertising. 

When  we  approach  the  foreign  field  we  find  that  our  line 
must  face  one  of  the  following  situations.  First,  the  class  of 
goods  we  would  like  to  introduce  is  entirely  unknown.  Second, 
consumption  is  confined  to  goods  either  manufactured  locally 
or  imported  from  some  other  country  than  the  United  States. 
Third,  we  discover  that  our  American  competitors  have  stolen 
a  march  on  us  and  are  doing  a  big  business  in  a  country  that 
we  never  gave  a  thought  to  before.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  I  have  met  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  have 
given  one  or  another  of  these  conditions  (usually  the  first  or 
the  second)  as  a  perfectly  good  and  suiEficient  reason  for  not 
going  after  export  business. 

When  a  manufacturer  goes  after  foreign  trade,  in  many 
cases  he  will  find  there  is  no  demand  for  his  products.  I  am 
speaking  of  proprietory  lines  where  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  his  trade-mark  counts  for  so  much  with  the  public  and 
consequently  is  an  important  factor  with  the  dealer. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  a  merchant  should  buy  your 
goods  and  that  is  to  re-sell  them  at  a  profit.  The  greater  the 
number  there  is  of  competitive  lines,  the  less  inclined  a  mer- 
chant is  to  take  on  an  unknown  brand,  unless  it  has  particu- 
larly attractive  features  either  in  the  character  of  the  article 
itself  or  in  the  sales  help  that  you  can  ofifer  him.  He  is  likely 
to  tell  you  of  other  brands  that  are  firmly  established  in  the 
market — so  firmly  that  he  sees  no  possibility  of  supplanting 
them.  You  have  got  to  convince  him  that  this  can  be  done  and 
the  only  way  you  can  convince  him  is  to  show  him  you  are 
prepared  to  do  it.  The  average  merchant  does  not  possess  a 
great  imagination  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  be  an  average  mer- 
chant. Consequently,  the  task  of  convincing  him  is  sometimes 
a  long  and  difficult  one. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  manufacturer  who  wrote  a  very 
cleverly-worded  letter  to  a  number  of  importing  houses  in 
Australia,  asking  whether  they  would  be  likely  to  be  interested 
in  his  line  and  suggested  that  he  send  them  further  informa- 
tion. Due  to  the  character  of  the  letter  and  the  courtesy  of 
many  of  the  recipients,  about  25%  took  the  trouble  to  reply, 
explaining  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  competitive  lines 
that  they  were  handling  and  answering  the  manufacturer's 
question  as  to  the  possibilities  of  introducing  his  line  by  saying 
that  he  stood  little  or  no  chance  because  of  the  large  number  of 


American  as  well  as  l'"ny;lish  lines  of  llie  same  ch;n;uier  that 
were  strongly  enlrenched  in  that  country. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  letter  had  gone  forward  to  the 
importers  explaining  in  further  detail  the  manufacturer's 
proposition,  followed  automatically  hy  a  third  letter.  In  addi- 
tion the  manufacturer  also  answered  directly  the  letters 
received  in  reply  to  his  first  inquiry.  Some  importers  who  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  the  first  letter  did  answer  the 
second  or  third  of  the  series  with  the  result  that  a  lively  cor- 
respondence sprang  up  that  eventually  led  to  several  initial 
orders  being  placed.  That  was  certainly  as  much  as  the  manu- 
facturer could  have  hoped  for;  establishing  several  new  con- 
nections, the  development  of  which  depended  entirely  upon  the 
quality  of  his  products,  the  service  rendered,  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  manufacturer  in  assisting  the  merchant  to  bring  the 
goods  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  consumers.  The  fol- 
lowing was  an  unexpected  development :  One  of  the  importers 
recommended  the  manufacturer  and  his  products  to  a  resident 
agent  who  was  handling  various  American  lines,  as  a  kind  of  a 
concern  that  he  might  well  wish  to  represent.  The  manu- 
facturer adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  importer  and  now  has 
a  representative  who  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  line  in  Australia. 

The  moral  of  this  story  would  not  be  complete  if  I  were 
unable  to  add  that  the  series  of  letters  as  well  as  the  letters 
resulting  from  replies  received  from  the  Australian  merchants 
were  accompanied  by  attractive  advertising  matter. 

Advertising  matter  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes 
— to  arrest  attention,  to  stimulate  interest  or  to  give  specific 
information  after  sufBcient  interest  has  been  created.  This 
applies  to  most  kinds  of  advertising  matter,  whether  envelope 
enclosures  such  as  should  accompany  a  series  of  sales  promo- 
tion letters — or  which  might  well  accompany  any  letter  sent  to 
a  customer  or  prospective  customer  and  it  applies  to  other 
forms  of  printed  sales  eflort.  The  character  of  the  enclosure 
should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  letter  that  it 
accompanies.  Rather  than  sending  a  two-page  letter,  it  is 
much  better  to  confine  the  letter  to  one  page  that  partially  tells 
your  story  and  skilfully  draws  attention  to  the  enclosed  ad- 
vertising matter  that  will  amplify  and  re-inforce  your  sales 
argument.  Another  example  of  the  use  of  inclosures  is  when 
it  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  continuity  or  other  reasons  to 
tell  your  entire  story  in  the  letter  which  may  be  accompanied, 
for  example,  by  a  testimonial  or  possibly  a  report  of  a  test 
substantiating  your  claims. 

A  dealer  letter  explaining  the  character  of  the  advertising 
help  you  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  assist  in  the  introduction 
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of  your  line  should  be  accompanied  either  as  an  enclosure  or 
under  separate  cover  by  specimens  of  consumer  literature. 
There  is  no  good  reason  or  excuse  why  the  merchant  should 
be  expected  to  take  your  word,  and  after  all  he  should  be  the 
final  judge  of  whether  the  consumer  matter  is  of  suitable 
character  or  of  sufficient  interest  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  in  regard  to  sales  promotion 
letters  not  only  because  of  their  connection  with  the  enclosures 
but  because  it  seems  to  me  they  can  quite  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  your  advertising  matter.  All  advertising 
matter  such  as  form  letters,  circulars,  leaflets,  folders,  book- 
lets, catalogues,  dealer  helps  of  all  kinds,  counter  cards  and 
hangers,  consumer  bulletins — all  should  be  prepared  with  a 
view  not  merely  to  what  you  wish  to  tell  the  customer  or  con- 
sumer, but  with  most  careful  consideration  of  the  effect  they 
will  have  on  his  mind.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
technique  of  advertising  matter  insofar  as  its  preparation  is 
concerned.  This  is  a  phase  that  must  be  handled  by  the  sales 
and  advertising  departments  working  in  the  closest  harmony. 
There  are  many  considerations,  involving  the  character  of  the 
goods,  the  selling  policy  of  the  manufacturer,  including  the 
nature  of  his  foreign  sales  organization,  the  manner  in  which 
the  goods  are  distributed  to  the  consumer  and  finally,  local 
customs  or  practices  bearing  on  the  use  of  which  the  goods 
are  put;  consequently  requiring  most  careful  thought  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  introduction  so  as  to  attain  and  maintain  con- 
tinued popularity. 

The  psychology  of  advertising  is  a  subject  that  is  given  by 
far  too  little  thought  by  manufacturers  entering  the  export 
field.  The  Latin-American  does  not  necessarily  think  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  Yankee.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Chinese 
or  the  Russian.  Your  product  may  be  equally  useful  in  Iceland 
as  in  Ecuador,  yet  your  advertising  argument  loses  force 
with  the  Icelander  when  it  emphasizes  a  statement  that  the 
article  is  not  deleteriously  affected  by  tropical  climates.  By 
this  no  one  will  understand  me  to  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  a  complete  set  of  advertising  matter  for  each  country, 
but  it  certainly  does  pay  in  many  cases  to  prepare  some  special 
matter  for  various  parts  of  the  world  when  sales  possibilities 
warrant  the  additional  expense. 

Just  as  carefully  as  your  English  advertising  matter  is  pre- 
pared should  at  least  ioo%  attention  be  given  to  the  prep- 
aration of  your  foreign  advertising  matter,  whether  it  may  be 
in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  some  other  language.  If  there  is  one 
bit  of  advice  I  would  urge,  it  is  not  to  have  your  English  ad- 
vertising matter  translated  into  Spanish — or  whatever  the  other 
language  may  be.    What  I  mean  is,  you  should  place  this  work 
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ill  llic  liaiuls  oi  soiiicoiK.'  w  lu)  is  conipclciit  to  i)rcpan.'  a  lala- 
loguc  ur  other  atlvcrtisiiig  matter  in  the  Spanish  language  and 
who  will  use  the  English  text  to  obtain  the  necessary  technical 
or  other  information  or  sales  argument  that  may  be  adapted  to 
the  work  he  has  in  hand.  If  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  simpler 
forms  of  advertising  matter,  he  can  use  a  free  translation  of 
the  English  matter — that  is  merely  incidental  to  the  general 
rule  that  I  have  recommended. 

At  the  risk  of  verging  into  the  technique  of  export  ad- 
vertising preparation,  I  would  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
technical  subjects  so  that  the  text  will  be  as  clear  as  possible. 
Technical  terms  and  the  principles  they  express  are  not  as 
commonly  known  in  many  other  countries  as  they  are  in  the 
country  where  the  articles  in  question  are  manufactured.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  state  your  reasons  for  making  any  specific 
claim.  The  prospective  customer  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
why  a  machine  is  capable  of  production  in  excess  of  what 
some  other  machine  can  do  with  which  he  is  familiar ;  he  will 
be  glad  to  know  what  materials  or  processes  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  merchandise  you  wish  him  to  believe  is 
superior  in  durability  or  other  qualities. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  mention  for  this  gathering 
that  in  foreign  advertising  it  is  even  more  important  than  in 
domestic  advertising  to  claim  too  little  rather  than  too  much 
for  your  products  if  you  wish  your  sales  to  increase  as  your 
goods  become  better  known. 

Above  all  things,  make  your  advertising  matter  interesting. 
Except  for  certain  types  of  display  matter  I  think  a  good  test 
is  to  let  no  advertising  go  out  that  you  would  be  unwilling  to 
type  on  a  letterhead  preceded  by  a  name  and  "Dear  Sir"  and 
terminating  with  your  signature.  To  obtain  good  advertising 
you  must  have  it  prepared  by  one  who  is  skilled  in  that  work 
and  if  you  do  not  have  such  a  man  in  your  organization,  or  your 
advertising  department  is  too  busy  to  handle  certain  features  of 
the  export  advertising,  it  is  a  good  policy  to  have  this  done  by 
someone  outside  of  your  organization. 

Above  all  do  not  try  to  save  money  in  the  preparation  of 
your  advertising  matter.  Illustrations,  typographical  work  and 
the  paper  used  should  be  of  the  highest  quality,  appropriate 
for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  While  it  is  desirable  to  distribute 
your  advertising  matter  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  waste,  this  is  not  a  warning  against  liberality  in 
distribution. 

Remember  the  fable  of  the  two  farmers.  One  distributed 
his  seed  liberally  though  wisely  and  the  other  sowed  sparingly 
because  he  begrudged  every  handful  he  cast  upon  the  ground. 
The  wise  farmer  was  rew^arded  by  a  plentiful  harvest,  while 
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the  penurious  farmer  had  a  lean  crop,  incidentally  he  blamed 
the  results  on  the  soil  and  the  weather. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the  last  shot  has  been  fired  in 
the  Great  War  for  human  rights  there  will  be  a  scramble  for 
world  trade.  I  won't  call  it  a  commercial  war,  for  many  per- 
sons feel  that  it  is  too  strong  a  word  to  use  in  connection  with 
our  allies,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  picnic.  We 
shall  be  face  to  face  with  a  national  emergency  that  will  require 
us  to  build  an  export  business  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 
Whatever  we  produce  that  can  be  sold  against  European  price 
competition  should  be  produced  and  shipped  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  our  opportunities.  American  manufactured  products 
that  can  be  sold  in  spite  of  European  price  competition — sold 
on  their  superior  merits  or  because  of  superior  selling  methods 
— should  play  an  important  part  in  our  plans  for  world  trade. 
In  the  past  many  of  us  have  sold  such  products  by  the  employ- 
ment of  American  merchandizing  methods  and  by  the  use  of 
various  agencies  that  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal.  Ameri- 
can merchandizing  methods  are  based  on  the  liberal  and  scien- 
tific use  of  advertising — both  general  advertising  and  direct 
advertising.  Let  us  not  forget  to  attach  as  much  importance 
to  this  fundamental  requirement  in  our  foreign  sales  efforts  as 
we  do  at  home.  Let  us  make  the  attack  with  printers'  ink 
more  earnestly  than  before  and  let  us  pass  on  to  our  neighbor 
who  discusses  with  us  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade  develop- 
ment the  admonition  :  "Don't  overlook  the  importance  of  your 
advertising  campaign." 
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By 

CARL  BYOIR 

Associate  General  Director,  Foreign  Section,  U.  S.  Committee 

on  Public  Information 

I  assume  that  at  this  Convention  most  of  you  gentlemen  are 
thinking  of  yourselves  as  representative  American  manufac- 
turers, having  something  to  sell,  and  seeking  a  wider  market 
than  the  one  afforded  by  the  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of 
people  within  our  own  borders.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you,  per- 
haps, in  a  little  different  vein  than  as  business  men.  Yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  from  what  I  say  of  the  experience  of  a  nation  in 
the  greatest  advertising  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  the  application  to  your  own  export  busi- 
ness after  the  war.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  I  may,  as  the 
makers  of  history.     The  exporters  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  many  centuries  have  been  the  makers  of  the  world's  history, 
because  there  has  developed,  over  many  years,  a  theory  in  all 
nations  that  trade  follows  the  nation's  flag.     And  so  the  nations 
seeking  greatness  have  sought  new  territory,  new  colonies,  over 
which  to  fly  their  flag,  so  that  their  trade  might  follow — and 
Germany,  with  such  a  dream  of  world  trade  conquest,  dreamed 
of  a   railroad   from   Berlin  to   Bagdad ;   dreamed   of   German 
colonies  not  alone  in  South  Africa  and  in  South  America,  but  in 
China;  dreamed  of  great  aggrandizements  at  the  expense  of 
nations  adjoining,  not  alone  to  send  the  German   flag  to  all 
corners  of  the  world,  but  to  send  German  commerce  in  the 
wake  of  that  flag.     Year  after  year,  they  raised  their  glasses 
in  a  toast  to  the  day  when  the  fleet  of  the  greatest  commercial 
nation  of  the  world  on  the  sea  should  meet  their  fleet  and  b? 
wiped  out,  so  that  they  might  be  free  to  carry  across  the  free 
seas — '"free"  in  a  German  sense — their  commerce  to  these  far 
lands  where  under  their  dream,  the  German  flag  could  fly.  And 
so  we  came  up  to  the  days  of  the  great  war  and  we  found  that 
every  nation  in  the  world — every  great  nation  in  the  world 
except  America — had  discovered  the  power  of  advertising  in 
foreign  trade.     These  great  nations,   England  and  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,   had  arranged  to  spend  national   funds  in 
advertising  themselves  and  their  ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the 
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countries  where  they  sought  markets.  The  great  news  agencies 
of  the  world  were  subsidized  by  these  governments,  and  carried 
not  alone  what  a  newspaper  man  would  think  was  the  important 
news  of  that  country,  but  what  the  country  considered  was 
news  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  world  business. 

Now  here  our  great  news  agencies,  such  as  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  the  International  Press,  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Government — they  had  no  subsidies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  sent  out  to  their  clients,  the  newspapers  of 
other  countries,  the  news  of  our  political  scraps,  the  news  of 
our  murders,  the  news  of  our  lynchings,  and  the  news  of  our 
gunmen's  executions  in  the  electric  chair. 

But  England  through  Reuter's,  France  through  Havas. 
Germany  through  Wolff,  \yere  sending  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
world  the  new^s  of  the  markets  of  those  countries,  and  the  news 
that  would  put  those  countries  in  the  best  light  before  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  And  so  when  the  war  began,  every  coun- 
try in  the  war,  excepting  America,  was  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  what  they  were  doing  to  win  the 
war,  the  story  of  their  victories,  and  the  story  of  their  purposes 
in  the  war.  But  our  story  was  not  even  being  told  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  our  colonies.  Porto  Rico,  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  sought  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds,  where  we  sought 
to  raise  recruits,  and  to  secure  funds  for  the  Red  Cross,  re- 
ceived by  cable  from  America  twenty-five  words  of  news  a  day, 
because  under  control  of  private  cable  companies,  it  cost  twenty 
cents  a  word  to  send  news  from  New  York  or  from  Key  West 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  was 
the  maximum  that  any  paper  of  that  country  could  afford  to 
spend. 

And  so  began,  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  a  second  war, 
not  alone  the  battle  on  the  military  fronts,  but  a  war  for  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  world — a  war  for  the  public 
opinion  of  all  the  neutral  people  of  the  world.  And  it  was  a 
war  of  momentous  import,  because  I  think  you  can  readily  see 
that  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference,  in  the  new  type  of  ad- 
justments that  had  to  be  made,  whether  the  people  of  Norway. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  South  America  believed 
the  Allies  and  America  would  win  this  war,  or  that  Germany 
would  win  this  war.  It  was  also  important  that  they  believed 
if  we  did  \\\n  this  war,  we  were  not  about  lo  set  uj)  a  great 
militaristic  authority,  such  as  Germany  had  attempted  to  set  up, 
which  would  redound  against  the  rights  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  So  we  began  to  send  out  to  ail  the  |)eople  of  the 
world,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Government,  the  story  of 
America's  preparation  for  war.  the  story  of  America's  achieve- 


iiK'iUs  in  ihc  war,  and  most  of  all.  the  story  of  all  that  America 
fought  for  and  expected  of  the  war. 

And  out  of  all  this,  German  propaganda — which  existed 
long  before  the  war  began,  because  Germany  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  war  first  knew  that  there  would  be  such  a  war,  and  that 
the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  world  w^ould  be  valuable 
— -had  spread  across  the  world  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  this 
nation  had  no  ideals,  that  this  nation  drew  its  inspiration  solely 
from  its  business,  and  that  our  great  impetus  was  drawn  from 
Wall  Street  alone — and  in  the  meanest  sense —  an  imputation 
which  we  don't  always  give  to  Wall  Street.  And  somehow,  be- 
cause the  thing  had  so  long  been  done,  w^e  ourselves  began  in  a 
sense  to  believe  it.  and  thought  that  we  wanted  something  for 
ourselves. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  America,  who  interpreted  us  not 
alone  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  who  interpreted  us  to  our- 
selves, who  looked  down  into  the  heart  of  our  intent,  and  saw 
that  we  did  not  seek  out  of  this  maelstrom  of  blood  something 
in  trade,  something  in  money,  something  in  land  or  possessions, 
but  that  we  sought  for  ourselves  nothing  that  we  did  not  seek 
for  all  the  people  of  the  world — the  right  to  live  as  free  men — 
and  that  man  was  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

And  so  we  began  to  tell  the  world  about  the  tremendous 
power  that  was  building  up  here,  which  meant  that  America 
would  win  this  war. — not  alone  of  the  twenty-five  million  men 
who  came  forward  voluntarily,  and  placed  themselves  and  their 
lives  at  the  service  of  the  nation,  but  of  that  vast  mobilization  of 
business.  We  brought  here  the  correspondents  of  the  papers 
of  the  neutral  countries,  and  took  them  to  Hog  Island,  and 
Bethlehem,  and  to  General  Electric,  and  across  the  country,  and 
they  saw  these  tremendous  preparations — saw  sixteen  great 
gun  plants,  each  greater  than  the  much  vaunted  Krupp.  They 
took  the  story  back,  and  we  sent  it  back,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  the  wireless  and  the  cable  was 
actually  utilized  to  carry  the  true  story  of  America  to  every 
country  in  the  world.  I  might  say  it  was  difBcult  business  to 
get  this  true  story  published,  because  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  Germany,  with  foresightedness.  had  bought  up  or  sub- 
sidized not  only  leading  papers,  but  leading  citizens  and  moving 
pic'ture  theatres.  We  sent  moving  pictures  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  reflecting  America's  story,  and  we  decided  that  propa- 
ganda for  America  was  not  merely  to  show  the  extent  of  our 
military  preparation,  but  to  show^  our  industrial  life,  to  show 
the  conditions  under  which  American  labor  worked,  to  show 
these  great  clubhouses  built  in  the  factories,  and  the  recreation 
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centres,  to  show  the  beautiful  schools  where  the  children  are 
educated — and  to  show  that  this  country  did  find  its  inspiration 
in  something  more  idealistic  than  profit  alone. 

And  we  sent  not  only  these  moving  pictures,  and  thousands 
of  words  by  cable  and  wireless,  but  we  developed  a  mail  serv- 
ice for  all  the  newspapers  of  the  neutral  countries  of  the  world, 
and  sent  special  articles  for  their  magazines,  telling  of 
America's  achievements. 

During  all  this,  Germany  was  not  idle.  While  the  one  firm 
resolution  of  the  American  government  was  that  this  adverti- 
sing of  a  nation  must  have  as  its  fundamental  principle  the 
telling,  every  day  and  every  hour,  nothing  but  the  truth,  Ger- 
many resolved  to  tell  every  day  and  every  hour  nothing  but  the 
most  malicious  and  malignant  lies.  At  first,  they  told  the  people 
of  the  world  that  Germany  would  win  the  war  because,  in  spite 
of  America's  intervention,  we  could  not  raise  an  army ;  and 
when  we  had  raised  an  army  of  two  million  men,  Germany  said 
that  now  America  had  raised  an  army,  we  could  not  transport 
it  across  the  sea.  because  of  the  German  submarine.  And  when 
America  had  raised  an  army  and  transported  it  across  the  seas 
practically  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  Germany  said, 
"They  have  raised  an  army,  they  have  brought  it  to  France,  but 
they  cannot  win  any  victories,  because  this  is  a  green  army, 
and  it  cannot  stand  against  the  trained  troops  that  Prussia  has 
been  mobilizing  and  training  under  forty  years  of  military 
rule."  And  they  had  their  answer  to  this  at  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne,  and  at  St.  Mihiel  and  at  Grand  Pre. 

You  will  say  to  me,  and  fairly  perhaps,  "What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  export  trade?"  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  has  this  to 
do  with  export  trade :  That  after  this  war  is  over  and  when 
the  nations  have  concluded  their  deliberations  at  the  peace 
table,  you  will  bring  your  trade  into  a  different  and  a  new  world. 
I  might  illustrate  with  the  one  statement  that  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  there  will  probably  stretch  a 
line  of  new,  free  nations,  six  or  seven  in  number,  that  have 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
existed  as  free  nations,  comprising  sixty-five  millions  of  people, 
who  have  suffered  under  Austrian  oppression,  sixty-five  mil- 
lions of  people  in  seven  new  nations  with  whom  to  do  business. 
You  will  find  that  you  cannot  do  business  abroad  any  better 
than  at  home  with  people  who  are  not  your  friends,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  in  this  connection,  as  an  illustration 
of  foreign  trade  m  an  unfriendly  country,  a  cable  not  two  weeks 
old,  from  one  of  the  richest  neutral  countries  of  the  world, 
after  the  showing  of  an  American  moving  jMcture  film,  in  which 
the  correspondent  says:    "At  the  conclusion  of  the  film,  when 
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the  American  lla^  was  slu)\\  n.  llurc  was  a  cunsicleiable  anioiint 
of  hissing  heard  throughout  the  house." 

Xow  that  would  be  an  uni)leasant  telegram  or  cable  to  read 
if  I  were  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  that  in  all  the  world,  dur- 
tlie  last  year  and  a  half,  the  situation  has  been  rapidly  changing 
to  a  favorable  and  admiring  attitude  toward  America,  and  its 
people,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  few  isolated  cases. 

Rut  the  work  that  your  government  has  done  for  you  during 
the  war,  of  winning  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  you  will  probably  have  to  do  for  yourselves  after  the 
war.  And  I  say  to  you  that  it  would  probably  be  difificult  for 
your  best  salesman  with  your  best  product  to  sell  American 
goods  to  such  a  hissing  audience  there  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Some  one  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  great  nations 
associated  with  us  in  this  gigantic  struggle  said  in  a  speech  some 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  America  had  more  to  gain  from 
this  war  commercially  than  any  other  nation.  I  am  glad  and 
proud  that  the  man  who  said  that  was  not  an  American.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  represent  government  ought  not  to  desire 
American  business  not  to  succeed  throughout  the  world,  but 
certainly  I  think  we  all  feel  behind  our  desire  to  spread  Ameri- 
can business,  it  is  not  that,  in  any  degree,  for  which  we  have 
fought  this  war. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read  what  I  am  proud  and 
glad  an  American  did  say,  and  I  hope  that  in  advertising  your 
products,  and  advertising  America  after  the  war,  you  may  take 
this  as  your  basic  code  :  "We  seek  no  material  advantage  of  any 
kind.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  con- 
quest, no  dominion ;  we  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  nor 
material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make. 

We  shall  fight  for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government, 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall 
brin^  peace  and  safety,  and  make  the  world  at  last  free. 

What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law-  based  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  man- 
kind." 


E.  T.  SIMONDETTI 

Director  of  Department  for  Latin-America 
John  W.  Thome  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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HOW   TO  ADN'ERTISE  ABROAD 

By 

E.  T.  SIMONDETTI 

Director  of  Departments  for  Latin  America 

John  W.  Thorne  &  Co.,  Inc. 

and 

Chief  Editor  of  "Empresa" 

Were  I  asked  to  formulate  here  a  brief  resolution  on  how- 
to  advertise  abroad,  it  would  be  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  apply  to  the  various  markets  of  the 
world,  after  proper  adaptation,  those  modern  American  mer- 
chandising methods  to  which  our  country  owes  her  wonderful 
industrial  and  commercial  development." 

I  have  used  the  word  "merchandising"  advisedly.  Adverti- 
sing to-day  is  an  integral  part  of  merchandising,  and  so  closely 
interwoven  with  all  the  latter's  other  phases,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  separate  and  independent  function. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  the  action  involved  by  the 
resolution  mentioned,  we  have  but  to  ask  ourselves  how  we 
compare  with  our  European  competitors  in  the  following  great 
common  factors  of  international  trade : 

Low  cost  of  manufacturing; 

Ability  to  manufacture  especially  for  export  trade ; 

Banking  facilities ; 

Shipping  facilities ; 

Organized  selling  efforts ; 

Ability  of  the  exporter  to  deal  abroad  with  merchants  of 
his  own  nationality  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  large  colonies 
of  his  own  compatriots  ; 

Large  investments  in  foreign  fields. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  progress  we  will  be  able  to 
make  in  the  near  future  but  in  all  candor  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  are  far  from  possessing  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  any  of  these  great  factors.  Post-war 
changes  may  be  such  that  in  some  of  them  we  will  soon  equal, 
or  even  surpass,  our  competitors.  Great  uncertainty,  however, 
surrounds  all  these  questions  at  present.  In  this  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree. 
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Is  there  not  a  factor  of  trade,  then,  within  our  immediate 
grasp  in  which  we  can  enjoy  a  decided  advantage  over  our  com- 
petitors? Yes,  there  is.  In  fact,  we  have  at  our  disposal  an 
instrument,  a  tool,  a  most  effective  weapon,  if  you  will,  by 
which  in  legitimate  competition  we  can  offset  largely  if  not  com- 
pletely whatever  lacks  and  deficiency  may  be  ours  in  other 
directions.  This  weapon  we  find  in  our  methods  of  merchan- 
dising— that  is :  of  selling  and  advertising,  which  constitute 
what  some  call  the  most  modern  of  arts.  What  ever  the  de- 
finition, modern  merchandising  is  a  force  for  commercial  pro- 
gress which  we  can  call  our  very  own  because  mainly  developed . 
by  us — a  force  in  the  employment  of  which  our  superiority  is 
recognized  the  world  over. 

Modern  merchandising  methods  are  essentially  American. 
By  th.ir  use  here,  our  wonderful  domestic  commercial  growth 
has  obtained.  By  their  use  abroad,  an  equally  wonderful  foreign 
commerce  will  be  developed. 

Our  modern  merchandising  aims  at  two  cardinal  objects : 
creation  and  maintenance  of  consumers'  demand  and  proper 
distribution  of  goods  to  supply  this  demand  adequately  and 
economically.  Advertising  is  the  greatest  driving  force  toward 
the  maintenance  of  both  objects.  Proper  distribution  is  pred- 
icated on  the  good-will  and  efficiency  of  the  merchant.  That 
is  why  a  most  important  phase  of  advertising  today  is  the  so- 
called  "dealers'  or  trade  promotion  work."  That  is  why  the 
manufacturer,  with  this  work,  strives  not  -only  to  assist  the 
dealer  in  selling  goods,  but,  also  to  assist  him  in  conducting  a 
profitable  business.  That  is  why  modern  merchandising  takes 
into  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  dealer,  and  no  longer  re- 
gards him  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

I  am  emphasizing  this  point  owing  to  the  influence  that 
similar  work  abroad  will  have  on  our  future  export  trade. 

Education  is  the  keynote  of  our  advertising  in  this  country — 
education  of  dealers,  education  of  salesmen,  education  of  con- 
sumers; education  of  dealers  to  better  and  more  profitable  ways 
of  selling  goods ;  education  of  consumers  to  the  use  of  new 
goods,  of  more  goods,  transforming  former  luxuries  into  pres- 
ent necessities,  creating  new  desires,  new  wants,  and  thereby 
lifting  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  far  above 
that  of  any  other. 

Do  I  need  to  point  out  the  far-reaching,  beneficial  effects 
that  will  accrue  to  us  as  vendors  and  as  a  people,  by  the  exercise 
abroad  of  similar  educational  efforts? 

The  education  of  foreign  merchants  to  our  ways  of  mer- 
chandising will  facilitate  our  dealings  with  them  to  a  constantly- 
increasing  degree.     By  aiding  them  to  move  their  merchandise 


rapidly  ami  profitably,  besides  gaining  their  j^ocul  w  ill,  w  c  will 
also  enhance  their  purchasing  j)ovver  through  (luicker  lurnoxcrs. 
This  will  redound  to  our  benefit  as  it  will  be  translated  into  in- 
creased sales  and  decreased  necessity  for  long  credit  terms. 

Education  of  consumers  in  foreign  communities  will  prove 
a  potent  lever  by  which  their  standard  of  living  will  be  raised  to 
much  higher  planes. 

Can  anyone  over-estimate  the  correlated  influence  that  this 
educational  work  will  carry  along  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

The  application  of  our  advertising  methods  to  foreign  fields 
is  perfectly  feasible,  since  our  methods  are  not  rigid  but  pliable 
and  elastic.  Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence  right  here  in  the 
United  States  where  their  application  varies  in  ditiferent  regions 
and  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  Successful  marketing 
of  manufactured  products  is  subject  everywhere  to  the  same 
basic  laws.  In  all  countries  are  to  be  found  the  same  means  by 
which  products  are  distributed,  made  known  and  sold.  The 
only  difYerence  is  in  the  degree  of  availability  of  these  various 
means. 

This  established,  how  must  we  proceed  to  apply  abroad  our 
tried  successful  advertising  methods? 


Preliminary  Considerations. 

After  determining  which  markets  offer  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  sale  of  our  particular  product,  we  must  consider 
whether  the  nature  of  this  product,  and  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  require  either  quick  sales-producing  adver- 
tising, or  prestige  advertising,  or  both.  By  prestige  advertising, 
we  understand  that  which,  without  ostensibly  seeking  immedi- 
ate orders,  aims  principally  at  building  and  maintaining  a  good 
reputation,  at  gaining  and  retaining  good-will. 

Thereupon  we  will  consider  whether  our  product  can  be 
advertised  most  profitably  to  the  trade  only,  or  whether  it 
should  be  advertised  to  the  consumer  or  to  both,  or  again, 
whether  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  technical  and  professional 
advertising. 

Available  Means. 

All  this  agreed  upon,  what  means  to  carry  our  message  will 
we  find  at  our  disposal  ? 

In  the  trade  journal  field  w^e  will  find  a  scarcity  of  adequate 
media  almost  everywhere.  Outside  of  the  English-speaking 
countries  (where  trade  promotion,  as  originated  and  developed 
here,  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent)   the  specialized  trade 
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publications  are  few  indeed,  and  those  few  are  not  educational 
in  their  character,  as  ours  are.  Why  ?  Because,  I  repeat,  edu- 
cation of  the  dealer  is  part  of  American  merchandising,  and  is 
not  practiced  abroad,  except  where  a  few  American  manufac- 
turers have  applied  their  own  methods. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  for  our  trade  advertising  we  will 
have  to  rely  mainly  on  the  so-called  export  journals  published 
in  this  country  in  various  languages,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Also,  on  direct  advertising  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
local  general  media,  particularly  when  trade  advertising  will 
be  conducted   pari  passu  with  consumer  advertising. 

In  the  technical  and  professional  fields,  we  wall  find  excel- 
lent publications  in  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  some  of  them 
comparing  most  favorably  with  corresponding  publications  in 
this  country  and  with  considerable  international  circulation.  In 
the  various  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  supply  of  technical 
and  professional  publications  is  still  more  or  less  limited  but  is 
gradually  increasing.  No  specialized  trade  journals  worthy  of 
the  name,  however,  are  to  be  found  there,  except  those  sent 
from  this  country. 

It  is  in  the  consumers'  advertising  field  everywhere  that  we 
will  find  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  media.  It  is  true 
that  in  their  respective  value  they  vary  greatly  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  and  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  but  we 
can  safely  assume  that  in  all  populated  regions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interior  of  China,  India,  Africa  and  Brazil,  the 
means  of  reaching  possible  buyers  exist  that  we  possess  in  the 
United  States. 

Newspapers,  weekly  and  monthly  publications,  billboards, 
street  cars,  cinematographs,  illuminated  signs  and  finally  the 
mails  for  direct  advertising.  All  these  instruments  are  there, 
ready  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  best  x\merican  practices 

It  does  not  follow  that  these  practices  can  be  put  in  execu- 
tion everywhere  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  United 
States.  Resourcefulness,  in  which  we  should  abound,  and  a 
careful  survey  of  local  conditions,  will  guide  the  American  ad- 
vertiser in  properly  adapting  his  methods ;  but  it  will  not  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  here  that  the  principles  which  we  have 
evolved  in  this  country  can  govern  everywhere  the  employment 
of  those  methods. 

In  those  few  places  where  sufficient  means  of  education  are 
lacking,  the  resourceful  American  advertiser  should  not  be  at 
loss  to  create  his  own.  I  recall  an  enterprising  advertising  man, 
a  native  of  Porto  Rico  with  American  training,  who  about  ten 
years  ago,  finding  no  effective  way  of  reaching  large  numbers 
of  illiterate  Indians  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  sent  a  staff'  of 
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"spellbiiulcis"  to  remote  villages  to  explain  on  the  public 
squares  the  merits  of  a  certain  brand  of  coal  oil  produced  and 
refined  in  Mexico.  The  "spellbinders"  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  national  sentiment  and  pride  of  the  Indians  to  induce  them 
to  buy  the  national  product  instead  of  an  imported  brand  they 
had  been  buying  until  then.  The  competitor  that  sold  the  im- 
ported product  adopted  the  same  method  of  advertising  and 
for  at  time  it  often  happened  that  two  rival  emissaries  would  be 
"spellbinding"  at  the  same  tiine  in  the  same  crowded  public 
square.  The  Indians  would  take  sides  with  the  result  that  free 
fights  for  all  and  near-riots  would  follow  and  the  "rurales"  had 
to  intervene.  That  was  effective  advertising  indeed.  The  en- 
terprising advertising  man  had  simply  reverted  to  the  use  of  an 
ancient  advertising  medium — the  town  crier. 

In  some  countries,  certain  means  of  advertising,  such  as  out- 
of-door  advertising,  are  even  more  extensively  used  than  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  fact  that  greater  results  from 
graphic  impression,  are  obtained  among  those  people  who  read 
less  than  we  do. 


Selection  of  Medi.\. 

In  the  selection  of  publications  the  advertiser  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  criterion  that  prevails  here  as  to  extent  and 
class  of  circulation,  comparative  cost  of  space,  political  and 
social  influence,  etc.  Although  in  the  principal  continental 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  to  be  found  general  magazines  with  large  circulation, 
the  publishing  of  these  periodicals  has  not  reached  the  develop- 
ment that  obtains  in  this  country  and  in  England.  For  wide- 
spread consumers'  appeal,  the  daily  newspapers  are  still  to  be 
preferred. 

Conditions  surrounding  their  circulation,  however,  vary 
greatly  and  must  be  carefully  studied.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
France  as  in  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  one  finds  that  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  capital  city  have  a  nation-wide 
circulation,  reaching  at  times  into  the  millions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parisian  newspapers.  These  carry  news  of  general  interest, 
and  also  of  interest  to  the  different  localities,  their  influence  in 
the  various  communities  being  even  greater  than  that  of  local 
publications.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  "La  Croix,"  the 
great  French  Catholic  daily,  the  local  items  are  printed  "on  the 
spot."  "La  Croix"  is  sent  every  evening  from  Paris  to  all 
parts  of  France  with  one  page  in  blank,  this  page  being  "filled 
in"  upon  arrival  at  the  principal  distributing  points,  and  con- 
sisting of  local  or  regional  news  entirely. 
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On  the  other  hand,  and  also  by  way  of  example,  in  Italy, 
England  and  Brazil,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Australia,  Spain 
and  India,  the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  the  United  States. 
There  large  and  important  newspapers  are  published  in  each 
great  centre,  but  the  bulk  of  their  circulation  is  purely  regional. 
Therefore  in  the  first  mentioned  countries  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
the  newspapers  published  in  the  capital  city  to  advertise  nation- 
ally, while  to  attain  the  same  end  in  the  second  mentioned  group 
newspapers  from  each  center  must  be  used  after  careful  selec- 
tion to  avoid  too  much  overlapping  of  circulation. 

Besides  publications  there  is  another  medium  that  can  be 
classified  as  consumers'  advertising  medium,  and  is  very  little 
used  outside  of  English-speaking  countries,  but  most  extensive- 
ly used  here.  I  refer  to  what  we  call  "dealers'  help" ;  that  is, 
store  signs,  cut-outs,  window  cards,  etc. 

To  my  mind  the  extensive  employment  of  this  form  of 
advertising  will  prove  most  efifective,  particularly  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  shelf-goods.  It  will  be  readily  accepted  by  the 
foreign  dealer  who  is  far  from  being  "saturated"  with  this  sort 
of  advertising  matter,  as  it  is  often  the  case  in  this  country. 
If  the  signs  and  cut-outs  are  properly  designed,  the  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  display  them  as  suitable  ornaments  for  his  store  and 
they  will  prove  a  great  attraction  for  customers  and  passers-by. 


The  Appeal. 

It  is  most  important  that  these  dealers'  helps  as  well  as  any 
other  kind  of  adv^ertising  should  carry  the  right  appeal,  both  in 
the  text  and  in  the  illustrations.  More  than  any  other  phase 
of  advertising  and  selling,  the  preparation  of  the  proper  appeal 
demands  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  various  people, 
their  habits,  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  their  mental 
attitude  toward  life  as  determined  by  their  past  and  their  pres- 
ent— all  this,  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  most  effective  processes 
of  trade  stimulation.  In  preparing  the  right  appeal  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  community  of  language  is  not  the  only 
gauge  of  the  mental  attitude  of  all  the  people  we  want  to  reach. 
In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  peoples  of  one  language,  as  for 
example  those  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  who  live  under 
widely  different  social  and  climatic  conditions,  and  who  are 
each  in  their  own  country  developing  a  distinct  individual 
national  life.  These  facts  therefore  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  adaptation  of  text  and  illustrations  to  adver- 
tisements in  Spanish. 


Till-:  Most  Imi-oimant  Stki-. 

Tyranny  of  time  has  necessarily  made  this  a  l)rief  and,  alas, 
too  general,  review  of  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  ad- 
vertising abroad.  To  those  experienced  in  advertising  in  this 
country,  it  will  sound  all  too  obvious.  You  will  have  to  bear 
with  me  a  little  longer,  however,  for  I  have  purposely  left  for 
the  last  any  mention  of  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  and  to  my 
mind  the  most  important  of  all.  I  refer  to  the  indispensable 
preparation  of  a  plan  of  campaign  which  must  be  based  on 
correct  and  sufficient  information,  no  matter  how  limited  your 
initial  effort  may  be.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  steps,  our  ex- 
perience at  home  will  be  our  best  guide.  We  know  that  the  key  to 
net  profits  is  knowledge.  Market  requirements,  distribution, 
dealers'  co-operation,  selection  of  advertising  media,  cost  and 
value  of  space,  proper  appeal — all  these  problems  can  be  solved 
only  through  expert  knowledge  based  on  investigation,  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience.  So  far  as  foreign  markets  are  con- 
cerned, such  knowledge  at  the  present  time  is  neither  common 
nor  readily  available. 

Extremely  few  merchandising  specialists  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  foreign  markets.  Likewise  a  very  limited  number 
of  manufacturers  possess  foreign  advertising  departments. 
Such  advertising  as  is  being  done  at  present  is  prepared  and 
placed  mostly  by  export,  or  to  call  them  by  a  better  name,  by 
foreign  sales  managers.  This  means  that  in  regard  to  foreign 
advertising  the  situation  is  similar  to  that  which  existed  years 
ago  in  the  domestic  field,  before  manufacturers  established 
advertising  departments  and  employed  the  services  of  mer- 
chandising and  advertising  agencies. 

Advertising  then  was  done  by  the  man  in  charge  of  sales. 
We  all  know  that  the  counsel  of  the  sales  manager  is  most  use- 
ful in  the  preparation  of  an  advertising  campaign.  Neverthe- 
less experience  has  shown  unmistakably  that  the  services  of 
advertising  specialists  are  indispensable. 

Necessity  and  opportunity  will  no  doubt  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  foreign  advertising  managers.  But  even  then, 
and  certainly  more  so  now,  the  most  efTective  and  economical 
handling  of  sales  campaigns  abroad  will  require  the  assistance 
of  service  organizations  fitted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  encourage  at  once  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  American  organizations  through  which  advertising 
operations  abroad  can  be  centralized  and  conducted.  These 
organizations,  however,  must  not  act  as  mere  space  brokers — 
their  existence  and  their  charges  can  be  justified  only  by  their 
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ability  to  furnish  for  the  foreign  field  services  similar  to  those 
that  are  obtained  for  the  domestic  field. 

The  work  necessary  to  organize  efficient  merchandising 
services  entails  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  undertake  such  expenditure.  American 
organizations  must  receive  sufficient  encouragement  and  finan- 
cial stimulus  from  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers"  needs 
in  the  successful  marketing  of  their  product  have  made  possible 
in  this  country  the  growth  of  agencies  whose  domestic  business 
running  into  the  mau}^  millions  a  year,  is  unparalleled  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  same  needs  have  brought  about  the  evolution 
of  these  agencies  from  mere  space-brokers  into  real  merchan- 
dising organizations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  development  and  evolution 
cannot  take  place  in  relation  to  foreign  markets  if  the  manu- 
facturers will  place  their  foreign  advertising  through  American 
agencies  and  will  demand  that  they  be  foreign  merchandising 
counselors  besides  being  space  buyers  or  sellers.  In  placing  this 
advertising  through  American  agencies,  the  manufacturer  may 
have  to  pay,  here  and  there,  a  little  higher  rate  than  he  would 
pay  if  he  placed  it  directly  or  through  his  selling  agent  abroad. 

In  some  cases  he  may  have  to  resist  the  insistent  demands 
of  his  selling  agent  who  usually  wants  to  handle  the  advertising 
because  he  regards  the  discount  he  receives  from  publications 
as  a  legitimate  by-product  of  his  functions. 

The  manufacturer  at  times  may  even  have  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  having  this  agent  contribute  a  part  of  his  advertis- 
ing expendituie.  However,  an  eventual  slight  increase  of  cost 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  value  of  services  he  will  receive. 

By  offering  a  stimulus  to  American  agencies  to  furnish  effi- 
cient foreign  merchandising  services  the  manufacturer  in  the 
long  run  will  be  in  all  cases  the  winner.  For  he  must  bear  in 
mind  that  while  knowledge  of  foreign  fields  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  profitable  application  abroad  and  adaptation  of  Ameri- 
can methods  is  predicated  principally  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  methods  and  of  the  basic  laws  governing  them. 
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HOW  THE  AUX'ERTISING  AGENCY 
CAN  HELP 

Hv 

E.  M.  WEST 
Calkins  &  Holden  Advertising  Agency 

In  common  with  other  industries  and  interests  in  the  United 
States,  advertising  adopted  the  traditional  American  isolation 
policy  of  confining  its  activities  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  maintained  a  smug  self-sufficiency  until  shaken  out  of  its 
complacence  by  the  tremendous  overturning  of  the  War.  While 
this  was  not  true  of  a  few  advertisers,  taken  by  and  large,  even 
those  who  were  operating  in  foreign  markets  permitted  their 
advertising  there  to  be  handled  in  a  hit-or-miss,  haphazard  way. 
Under  the  propulsion  of  the  War  necessities,  advertising,  like 
other  activities,  was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  its  lack  of 
appreciation — not  only  of  opportunity — but  of  obligation,  and 
to  institute  means  of  remedying  its  negligence. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  organiza:tion  I  am  representing  here 
today.  When  agents,  accustomed  to  plan  and  operate  on  exact 
facts,  came  to  gather  and  collate  facts  concerning  the  South 
American  conditions,  they  found  an  astonishing  lack  of  data 
and  a  more  astonishing  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituted media  for  the  transmission  of  such  advertising  as  had 
been  carried.  In  addition  there  was  the  most  naive  disregard 
of  method,  complete  disregard  of  quotations  and  a  general  dis- 
organization that  struck  consternation  to  the  orderly  mind. 

Apf)eals  to  the  source,  the  native  publisher  or  space  owner, 
produced  no  relief.  Letters  were  delayed  or  not  answered  at 
all,  and  even  cablegrams  disregarded.  This  experience  was  so 
general  as  to  compel  action  by  the  advertising  agent  sincerely 
trying  to  intelligently  handle  his  business,  and  simultaneously  a 
dozen  of  them  came  together  to  discuss  means  of  meeting  the 
situation. 

A  brief  examination  of  necessities  demonstrated  the  impos- 
sibility of  handling  the  business  through  any  existent  channels. 
It  was  imperative  to  do  so  much  fundamental  work  that  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  a  machine  for  doing  it.  Acting  in- 
dependently the  undertaking  was  so  vast  as  to  be  prohibitive  in 
expense  and  in  the  time  consumed,  for  an  individual  agent  to 
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undertake,  so  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  agents  of  standing  joined 
together  to  organize  and  finance  the  enterprise.  In  this  under- 
taking there  was  no  thought  of  monopohzing  a  new  and  prom- 
ising field,  but  solely  of  obtaining  the  means  to  intelligently 
operate.  It  was  immediately  agreed  that  the  facilities  developed 
should  be  available  to  any  advertiser,  through  his  own  individual 
agent,  on  payment  of  such  a  reasonable  fee  as  the  value  of  the 
facilities  provided  warranted.  The  undertaking  is  not  a  profit- 
making  enterprise,  but  a  necessary  protective  measure  to  assure 
proper  conditions  for  conducting  business. 

The  first  determination  was  to  send  emissaries  to  South 
America  who  first  hand  on  the  ground  could  formulate. funda- 
mental conditions  and  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
publishers  and  space  owners.  The  first  task  was  to  find  com- 
petent and  experienced  men  to  undertake  this  mission.  In  the 
performance  of  this  task,  we  feel  that  we  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  finding  and  engaging  men  who  were  ideally  suited 
to  the  work.  We  have  sent  them  South  and  they  are  now 
busily  at  work,  and  from  the  reports  which  we  have  received 
are  making  rapid  and  highly  gratifying  progress  both  in  the  col- 
lation of  information  and  in  the  organization  of  the  field.  So 
rapid  and  so  satisfactory  has  their  progress  been  that  we  feel 
that  within  a  reasonable  time,  they  will  have  progressed  suffi- 
ciently far  to  enable  us  to  undertake  to  administer  even  elabo- 
rate campaigns  with  the  certainty  that  they  are  intelligently 
directed  and  properly  carried  through.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  operate  using  such  facilities  as  existed  before  we  under- 
took to  organize  the  machinery  of  the  business. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  outline  the  character 
and  variety  of  the  service  which  it  is  planned  to  develop  for  the 
benefit  of  American  advertisers.  To  do  this  would  deal  with 
promises  rather  than  performance  and  our  personnel  is  essen- 
tially conservative  in  making  promises.  We  much  prefer  to  let 
performance  speak  for  us  and  to  relate  only  what  we  have  ab- 
solute assurance  of  being  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  entirely  fit 
that  we  forecast  the  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  undertaking,  but 
to  do  this  now  would  mean  merely  the  reading  of  a  tedious 
syllabus,  which  you  can  more  profitably  read  in  the  official  re- 
port of  the  Convention  proceedings. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  make  clear  one  thing. 
We  collectively  propose  nothing  more  than  the  organization  of 
the  means  of  successful  advertising  in  the  fields  we  will  cover. 
We  will  not  plan  campaigns  for  advertisers  or  perform  any 
such  function.  That  work  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  ad- 
vertising agents  who  are  serving  you  individually.  They  are 
entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  manufacturing,  selling,  and 
distributing  problems  which  must  enter  into  the  organization 


of  vour  foreign  atl.vertising,  and  it  is  impossible  and  undesirable 
that  these  pertinent  anil  intimate  facts  be  known  to  a  general 
bureau. 

Vour  plans  for  foreign  advertising  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  your  personal  agencies,  which  are  part  of  your  organization. 
These  agents,  knowing  what  you  seek  to  do  and  the  intlividual 
conditions  which  you  must  meet,  have  at  their  disposal,  through 
our  organization,  the  means  of  readily  utilizing  the  advertising 
machinery  of  the  countries  you  would  enter  and  transacting 
your  business  with  the  assurance  of  prompt  service,  exactly 
performed  according  to  our  contract,  so  that  you  will  get  what 
you  pay  for  and  pay  for  only  what  you  get.  To  this  end,  all 
the  possible  information  which  we  can  gather  bearing  on  the 
situation,  to  enable  your  agents  to  plan  more  intelligently,  will 
be  available  to  them. 

And  a  word  about  charges.  Our  service  will  be  available 
to  all  agents,  who  will  be  entitled  to  the  usual  commission  which 
they  derive  from  dealing  with  other  publishing  organizations. 
We  shall  exact  from  the  publishers  and  space  owners  in  turn 
only  the  usual  advance  above  this  commission,  charged  by 
publishers'  agents.  It  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  operate  for 
several  years  at  a  loss.  But  we  regard  this  as  a  necessity  in 
order  to  establish  the  machinery  as  an  endowment.  Eventually 
it  may  come  back  to  us,  but  meantime  we  must  have  stable 
means  of  doing  business. 

I  have  spoken  of  South  America  only.  That  is  because  to 
organize  South  and  Central  America  is  the  pressing  immediate 
necessity.  Our  organization  is  covering  this  ground  progres- 
sively. It  contemplates  covering  Australia  also  immediately. 
All  of  these  things  are  merely  limited  by  the  element  of  the 
requisite  time.  It  is  not  the  intention  then  to  stop  here,  but  as 
speedily  as  export  conditions  warrant  it,  our  operations  will 
extend  to  other  fields,  and  eventually,  if  we  prove  our  ability  to 
organize  these  fields  as  we  anticipate,  we  shall  extend  through- 
out the  world. 


General  Information  for  the  Study 
of  Sale  Possibilities 

General  Description 
I.  Physiography. 

1.  Geographical  Position. 

2.  Area  (by  States,  Provinces  or  Departments). 

3.  General  CharTrteristics. 
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II.  Population. 

1.  Number  of  Whites. 

2.  Number  of  Blacks. 

3.  Number  of  Aborigines. 

4.  Number  of  Foreign  (different  nationalities). 

5.  Concentration  (per  cent.,  urban  and  rural). 

6.  Density  (per  square  mile). 

7.  Literacy  (number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  with 

number  of  pupils  and  average  age). 

8.  Income  and  Social  Conditions. 

III.  Rural  Conditions. 

1.  Size  of  Land  Holdings. 

2.  Live  Stock. 

3.  Dairying. 

4.  Live  Stock  Products. 

5.  Crops. 

IV.  Urban  Conditions. 

I.  Principal  cities,  with  population  and  general  descrip- 
tion, 

\'.  Individual  States,  Provinces  or  Departments. 

(General  description   as  to  size,  population,  resources, 
etc.). 

VI.  Mining. 

1.  Minerals. 

2.  Capital  invested. 

3.  Number  of  employees  with  average  wage. 

VII.  Other  Prit)iary  Products. 

1.  Forests. 

Hardwoods — capital  invested,  number  of  employees 
and  average  wage. 

2.  Fisheries. 

VIII.  I'ransportation. 

I.  Steamship. 

a.  Map  of  routes. 

b.  Number  of  sailings. 

c.  Ports  of  call. 

d.  Tonnage. 
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2.  Railways. 

a.  Maps  of  routes. 

b.  Lciij^th  of  lines. 

c.  Capital  invested. 

d.  Private  or  State  owned. 

e.  Passengers  carried  annually. 

f.  Freight  carried  annually. 

g.  Gauges. 

h.  Number  of  employees. 

3.  Tramways. 

a.  Maps  of  routes. 

b.  Length  of  lines. 

c.  Passengers  carried  annually. 

d.  Rates. 

e.  Possibility  of  car  advertising. 

f .  Number  of  cars. 

4.  Highways. 

(General  description  as  to  length  and  condition  with 
view  to  use  of  motor  vehicles.) 

5.  Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

a.  Postage  facilities. 

b.  Telegraph  rates. 

c.  Cable  routes  and  rates. 

d.  Number  of  telephones. 

IX.  Labor  and  Wages. 

(Any  information  procurable  from  Government  docu- 
ments.) 

X.  Industries. 

1.  Number  of  estabHshments  by  States,   Provinces  or 

Departments. 

2.  Capital  invested. 

3.  Number  of  employees. 

4.  Average  wage.  ' 

XI.  Commerce. 

1.  Marketing  and  Distribution. 

a.  Number  and  names  of  principal  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

2.  Exports  and  Imports. 
(Complete  statistics  with  duties,  etc.) 
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XII.  Advertising. 

1.  Press. 

a.  Names  of  principal  papers  and  magazines. 

b.  Circulation. 

c.  Copy. 

d.  Cuts. 

e.  Printing. 

2.  Outdoor. 

a.  Billboards. 

b.  Blank  Walls. 

c.  Electrical. 

3-  Theatre. 

a.  Number  of  theatres,  with  average  attendance  and 

rates. 

b.  Number  of  moving  picture  houses,  with  average 

attendance  and  rates. 

4.  Car. 

5.  Window. 

6.  Competitors. 

a.  Domestic, 

b.  Foreign, 

XIII.  Banking  Facilities. 

XIV.  General  Remarks. 


1.  Currency. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures. 

3.  Trade-mark  or  Patent  Protection. 


M  AM   K. 


IV. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

committp:e. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Beaver,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Hess,  Royal  Typewriter  Company. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Campbell,  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
Mr.  p.  S.  Steenstrup,  General  Motors  Co. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  H.  K.  Mulford  Co. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Langner,  Legal  member  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks Committee  of  Association. 
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INTERNATIONAL    TRADEMARKS:    THE 
PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE 

By 

LAWRENCE  LANGNER 

Legal  Member  of  Patents  &  Trademarks  Committee  of  the 

American  Manufacturers  Export  Association 

The  enormous  expansion  in  our  export  trade  during  the 
past  few  years  has  brought  us  into  contact  with  some  diffi- 
cult problems,  many  of  which  are  yet  unsolved.  The  prob- 
lem with  which  I  am  going  to  deal  in  this  paper  is  the  prob- 
lem of  international  trademarks,  a  problem  to  which  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Our  Government  Sounds  Warning. 

The  dangers  to  which  an  exporter  is  exposed,  if  he  does 
not  register  his  trademark  in  foreign  countries,  are  now 
generally  recognized  in  this  country.  Only  recently,  our 
Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  registration  of  trademarks  in  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  steps  of 
preparation  for  trade  after  the  war;  that  foreign  trademark 
registration  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  importance  now  than 
under  normal  conditions,  in  view  of  the  reported  activity 
of  enemy  agents  and  others  in  appropriating  American 
trademarks ;  and  that  any  article  worth  advertising  abroad 
is  worth  protecting  by  means  of  trademark  registration. 
In  particular,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  exporters  to  the  fact  that  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  have  furnished  a  particularly  profitable  field  for 
the  registration  of  trademarks  for  speculative  purposes,  as 
most  of  those  countries  grant  the  exclusive  right  to  use  a 
mark  to  the  first  applicant  without  regard  to  its  prior  use 
by  another,  and  that  nearly  every  issue  of  the  official  bulle- 
tins of  some  Latin  American  countries  contain  applications 
for  trademark  registration  that  are  evidently  fraudulent,  or 
at  least  unauthorized.  The  Government  has  stated  that 
the  names  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  and  other  articles,  the  sale  of  which  depends 
largely  upon  advertising  and  good  will,  have  been  particu- 
larly   subject    to    misappropriation,    and    that    recently,    a 
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sing^le  firni  ai)pliccl  for  the  unaulhcirizccl  rcgistratiuii  of  tlie 
trademarks  ot  six  amons^st  the  best-known  American  cars. 
And  yet.  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  this  warninj:^,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  spread  about  the  country  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  with  which  you  are  probably  all  fa- 
miliar, our  Government  has  not  yet  taken  any  such  drastic 
steps  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect  should  be  taken,  in 
order  to  remove  a  condition  which  is  so  obviously  unfair 
to  the  development  of  the  American  export  trade. 

I  understand  that  the  International  High  Commission 
and  State  Department  are  now  making  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  international  trademark  situation  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  remedy,  if  any,  is  possible  to  alleviate 
these  unfair  conditions  in  regard  to  international  trade- 
mark protection  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  the  opinion  expressed  by  this  Association  in  regard 
to  the  problem  will  be  of  assistance  to  our  Government  in 
forming  its  plans  for  the  protection  of  our  trademarks 
against  unauthorized  appropriation. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  we  are  at  the  door 
of  a  new  era  in  export  conditions — the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  the  development  of  the  last  five  years — is 
going  to  be  put  to  the  test.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  think 
my  paper  would  be  appropriate  were  it  to  deal  only  with 
the  situation  as  we  find  it  at  present.  In  these  times,  all 
of  us  have  to  venture  on  prophecy,  and  for  this  reason  I 
shall  deal  first  with  the  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  I  will 
then  venture  to  put  before  you  an  outline  of  those  policies 
which,  if  followed  by  our  Government  in  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities for  international  co-operation  which  are  now  aftord- 
ed,  will  procure  fairer  dealings  for  our  traders  in  the  various 
foreign  countries. 

Ethical  Reasons  for  Stealing  Trademarks. 
As  the  result  of  some  considerable  experience  in  special- 
izing in  international  trademark  law  and  the  protection  of 
trademarks  in  the  various  foreign  countries,  I  can  testify 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  not 
in  any  way  exaggerated  when  it  states  that  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  unauthorized  applications  for  the 
registration  of  American  trademarks  abroad  calls  for  an 
emphatic  reminder  to  American  traders.  It  calls  for  more 
than  a  reminder,  it  calls  for  action.  It  is  not  a  monthly  oc- 
currence in  my  office,  but  almost  a  weekly  occurrence,  to  be 
advised  that  the  well-known  mark  of  an  American  trader 
has  been  appropriated  by  some  party  in  a  Latin  American 
country,  and  that  an  application  for  registration  has  been 
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filed  and  is  about  to  be  registered.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  American  trader  endeavors 
to  assert  his  rights,  but  in  most  instances  he  has  come  too 
late,  and  he  has  no  legal  grounds  upon  which  to  oppose 
successfully  the  registration  of  his  trademark  by  the  pirate. 
So  prevalent  has  this  appropriation  of  trademarks  become  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  that  attorneys  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  representing  domestic  concerns  in  the  Argentine, 
such  as  firms  of  importers,  have  actually  evolved  an  ethical 
reason  for  appropriating  the  trademarks  of  American  manu- 
facturers. This  ethical  reason  is  that  if  the  Argentine  con- 
cern representing  the  American  concern  does  not  steal  the 
trademark,  it  will  be  stolen  by  some  one  else.  These  ethics 
are  preposterous  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, and  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Argentine  im- 
porter, it  is  better  for  the  American  to  have  the  mark  stolen 
by  a  friend,  than  by  some  less  disinterested  party.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  when  these  "friends"  have  been  re- 
quested to  assign  the  Argentine  marks  to  the  American  con- 
cern, excuses  are  made  which  lead  us  to  believe  that,  after 
all,  our  Argentine  friends  wished  to  have  a  hold  on  us  which 
would  forever  preclude  us  from  dealing  with  any  other 
concern  in  the  Argentine  in  goods  bearing  the  trademark  in 
question.  Under  these  circumstances,  unfair  as  the  ex- 
pense seems  to  be  in  the  case  where  the  possibility  of  doing 
business  has  not  been  tested  out,  yet  it  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  the  rule  that  no  dealings  should  be  had 
with  parties  in  the  Latin  American  countries  until  the 
trademark  application  has  actually  been  filed  in  the  Trade- 
marks Office.  Any  exporter  who  fails  to  take  this  precau- 
tion cannot  complain  that  he  has  not  been  adequately 
warned.  For  the  past  two  years  a  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  and  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  the  most  conservative  of  our  manufacturers,  who 
have  thought  that  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise,  have  awakened  to  the  realization  that  their  ignorance 
and  blissfulness  has  cost  them  their  trademark  rights  in 
countries  in  which  they  might  otherwise  have  built  up  a  suc- 
cessful business.  Nor  does  the  loss  of  a  trademark,  pirated 
in  this  way  in  a  country  such  as  Argentina,  extend  only  to 
the  country  in  which  it  is  pirated.  A  great  many  of  the  ad- 
vertising periodicals  are  circulated  throughout  all  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
use  one  trademark  in  business  in  one  Latin  American  coun- 
try, and  an  entirely  different  trademark  in  another  Latin 
American   country,    since   it   precludes   advertising  the    ar- 


ticlos  by  a  single  advcrtisciiKMit  in  the  iiUcnialioiial  periodi- 
cals. Moreover,  it  is  not  usually  convenient  for  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  to  use  difTerent  labels  and  trademarks 
on  the  difTerent  g^oods  according  as  they  are  shipped  to  one 
country  or  another,  as  confusion  inevitably  results  from  this 
course.  In  many  instances,  the  trademark  itself  is  actually 
cast  on  the  goods  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  in  one 
case  I  remember  that  where  a  mark  had  been  appropriated 
in  Cuba,  in  connection  with  a  well-known  cash  register,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  special  plates  for  such  cash  reg- 
isters as  were  manufactured  in  this  country  and  shipped  to 
Cuba.  These  are  merely  inconveniences,  serious  enough, 
and  after  all.  it  is  possible  to  overcome  them,  but  the  loss  of 
the  good  will  in  a  valuable  trademark,  upon  which  millions 
of  dollars  may  have  been  spent  in  international  advertising, 
is  a  far  more  serious  consideration,  and  no  amount  of  incon- 
venience will  compensate  for  this  loss. 

Tradi:.m.\rks  as  Ixsur a.xce. 

Many  manufacturers  are  alive  to  the  simple  fact  that 
industrial  property,  such  as  trademarks  and  patents,  repre- 
sent the  insurance  policy  on  the  good  will  of  their  business. 
The  fees  which  are  paid  for  trademark  registrations  repre- 
sent the  premiums  which  are  paid  on  the  insurance  policy. 
Just  as  no  up-to-date  machinery  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
be  without  a  development  department,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  be  outstripped  by  his  competitors,  and  must,  therefore, 
install  such  a  department  and  protect  the  inventions  de- 
veloped by  him  under  the  Patent  Laws  of  this  and  other 
countries,  thereby  insuring  the  capital  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness— so  by  registering  trademarks  in  the  various  foreign 
countries,  the  exporter  thereby  insures  the  good  will  of 
his  business  and  the  money  and  effort  which  he  has  spent 
in  advertising  his  goods  and  developing  his  trade  in  those 
countries.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  costs  in  annual 
payments  of  insuring  the  good  will  of  an  export  business,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  whether  it  be  a  one 
hundred  thousand  dollar  corporation  or  a  ten  million  dollar 
corporation,  and  I  find  that  the  average  costs  per  annum  of 
insurance  by  trademark  registrations  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  amounts  to  less  than  $5.00  per  country  per  annum. 
No  doubt  all  of  you  have  seen,  in  the  prospectuses  of  cor- 
porations, items  such  as  "good  will  and  trademarks"  esti- 
mated at  many  millions  of  dollars.  Taking  the  figure  of 
So. 00  per  annum  per  country  as  the  cost  of  insurance  of  tlve 
good  will  of  a  business,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  cost 
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is  inordinately  hio;h  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  insurance 
of  other  forms  of  property  which  are  not  nearly  so  lial)le 
to  be  stolen  or  appropriated  as  trademark  property. 

More  Marks,  Less  Protection. 

This  raises  the  practical  question  that  while  the  cost  of 
registration  may  not  be  too  expensive  for  a  concern  which 
uses  only  one  mark,  yet  a  concern  using  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent brands  might  find  this  premium  excessively  high. 
I  have  time  and  time  again  advised  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters in  this  country  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
trademarks  they  employ  in  marking  their  goods,  the  less 
protection  they  thereby  secure  in  the  foreign  market.  It 
is  far  better  to  concentrate  on  one  distinctive  trademark  for 
all  goods  made  by  one  and  the  same  concern  and  to  do  away 
with  the  use  of  brand  marks  by  utilizing  numbers  in  their 
place,  than  it  is  to  endeavor  to  protect  a  good  will  through- 
out the  world  by  registering  a  great  number  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent brand  marks.  This  is  obvious,  expressed  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  and  outside  of  the  legal  considerations. 
Only  recently,  I  was  informed  by  the  export  manager  of  a 
large  rubber  company,  who  wished  to  insure  his  concern's 
business  by  trademark  registration  throughout  the  Latin 
American  countries,  that  they  were  dealing  in  over  fifty 
different  brands  of  goods  in  those  countries.  Obviously, 
the  expense  of  registering  all  these  trademarks  would  have 
been  so  considerable  as  to  make  it  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion. I  finally  outlined  a  policy  of  employing  numbers  in- 
stead of  brand  marks  which  should  go  far  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  this  particular  exporter.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  use 
one  and  the  same  trademark  on  all  his  goods,  and  in  such 
cases  international  trademark  protection  will  always  be  a 
more  expensive  item  than  where  a  single  mark  is  employed. 

Registr.ation  Less  Expensive  Tiiax  Law  Suits. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  of  such  registrations,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  case  where  a  lawsuit  conducted  in  one  of 
these  countries,  in  order  to  recover  a  mark  that  has  been 
stolen,  has  cost  less  than  the  cost  of  registration  in  all  the 
countries  taken  together ;  and  in  many  instances,  I  have  seen 
cases  where  money  ill-advisedly  spent  on  litigation  has  been 
merely  thrown  away,  since  it  was  entirely  impossible  under 
the  laws  of  the  countries  in  question  to  recover  the  trade- 
mark which  had  been  ap])ropriated. 


Many  exporters  are  not  fully  tamiliar  with  the  reason 
why  it  is  that  piracy  is  so  prevalent  under  the  laws  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  were  only 
one  to  accuse  Latin-Americans  of  fostering  a  consistently 
dishonest  trademark  system  to  encourage  the  stealing  of 
foreign  marks,  he  would  be  met  with  the  indignant  retort 
that  such  a  statement  was  absolutely  untrue.  And  the  Latin 
American  would  be  correct.  Yet  it  is- an  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  laws  of  many  of  these  countries  do  lend  themselves 
to  piracy,  mainly  because  they  are  based  upon  a  conception 
of  trademarks  as  property  which  is  entirely  different  to  our 
own.  In  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  of  the  owner 
to  the  trademark  is  acquired  by  the  use  of  the  trademark  by 
the  owner.  In  the  South  American  countries  and  most  of 
the  European  countries,  ownership  in  the  trademark  is  ac- 
quired by  going  to  the  Government  Trademarks  Office,  fil- 
ing an  application,  paying  a  Government  fee,  and  receiving 
a  certificate  of  registration.  This  certificate  of  registration 
is  granted  irrespective  of  whether  the  mark  has  been  used 
by  the  person  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  and  irrespective  of 
whether  it  has  been  used  by  any  other  person,  or  whether 
the  person  attempting  to  register  it  has  stolen  it  from  an- 
other. There  are,  therefore,  two  fundamentally  different 
types  of  trademark  property,  one  of  which  is  acquired  by 
use,  such  as  in  this  country,  while  the  other  is  acquired  by 
registration,  such  as  in  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries.  An  appreciation  of  this  fact  shows  very  clearly 
that  under  the  laws  of  these  countries,  the  American  who 
does  not  register  his  trademark  is  not  the  legal  owner  there- 
of no  matter  how  much  he  has  used  it,  and  the  person  who 
does  register  the  trademark  thereby  becomes  the  legal 
owner  of  the  trademark. 

Tr-ademakks  cax  be  Stolen  ix  Every  Country. 

The  unauthorized  appropriation  of  trademarks  is  not  by 
any  means  limited  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  The 
laws  of  practically  every  country  in  the  w^orld,  outside  the 
United  States,  permit  the  registration  of  marks  which  have 
not  actually  been  used  by  the  owner.  In  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  for  instance,  a  registered  trademark  is  not 
only  a  mark  which  has  been  used  in  the  business  of  the 
owner,  but  also  a  mark  which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
business  of  the  owner,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  under  the 
British  law.  to  file  trademark  applications  covering  trade- 
marks which  are  merely  intended  to  be  used,  but  in  actual 
practice,  have  not  been  used.     I  have  run  across  instances 
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where  concerns  in  Great  Britain  have  registered  the  marks 
of  American  corporations,  but  since  the  American  corpora- 
tion was  the  first  user  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  been  success- 
ful, upon  opposition,  in  preventing  the  entry  of  such  marks 
upon  the  British  Trademarks  Register.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  period  for  fiHng  opposition  expired,  it  would  have 
been  an  extremely  expensive  proceeding  for  the  American 
concern  to  obtain  possession  of  its  trademark,  even  though 
the  American  concern  would  be  regarded  as  the  legal  owner 
of  the  trademark  under  the  British  law,  for  the  reason  that 
in  order  to  rectify  the  British  Trademarks  Register,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  an  action  in  the  court,  which  is  always  a 
costly  matter. 

Our  Own  Law  Needs  Amendment. 

It  is  not  known  to  many  exporters  that  in  Austria,  Bul- 
garia, Cuba,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Norway,  Panama,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  other 
countries,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  American  ex- 
porter to  register  his  trademark  unless  he  has  already  reg- 
istered it  in  the  United  States  Patent  Ofifice.  Registration 
of  a  trademark  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  is  the 
door  through  which  we  must  pass  in  order  that  we  may  reg- 
ister our  trademark  in  the  countries  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. One  of  the  reasons  why  many  of  us  are  unable  to 
register  our  trademarks  in  such  foreign  countries  is  because 
that  door  is  closed  to  us.  Someone  has  remarked  that  the 
function  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  is  to  prevent  the 
registration  of  trademarks.  It  cannot  be  said  that  its  prac- 
tice is  in  entire  alignment  with  the  domestic  business  in- 
terests of  this  country  nor  does  it  in  any  way  assist  us  in 
our  international  trademark  difficulties.  This  cannot  be 
blamed  upon  the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent  Office  is 
merely  an  instrument  to  carry  out  the  laws  in  this  country. 
and  is  itself  hampered  in  adopting  a  broader-minded  atti- 
tude by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
body  which  seems  to  be  completely  out  of  touch  with  the 
commercial  activities  of  this  country,  and  yet  is  in  a  position 
to  review  the  practice  of  the  Patent  Office  and  to  impose 
conditions  for  the  registration  of  marks  which  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  secure  the  registration  of  certain  popu- 
lar types  of  trademarks  in  this  country.  In  particular.  I 
have  reference  to  the  practice  of  mutilating  marks  which 
now  forms  a  new  instrument  for  preventing  the  proper 
registration  of  trademarks  in  this  countrv.  as  a  result  of  a 


recent  decision  of  tlic  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
(.\ilumbia.  Under  the  practice  resulting  from  tliis  decision, 
every  part  of  the  mark  which  is  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  owner,  whether  it  be  his  name,  or  a  picture,  or  some 
kind  of  device  for  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  claim  ex- 
clusive monopoly,  must  be  removed  from  the  drawint^,  so 
that  the  owner  of  the  trademark  ultimately  succeeds  in  se- 
curing: the  reg^istration.  not  of  his  trademark,  but  of  particles 
of  it.  He  then  has  to  register  these  ])articles  in  the  various 
foreign  countries,  and  to  rely  upon  these  particles  for  the 
protection  of  his  good  will.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  before  this  Convention,  so  far  as  trade- 
marks are  concerned,  is  the  bringing  of  our  domestic  trade- 
mark situation  into  line  with  our  export  needs  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  system  does  not  hamper  us  from  securing 
trademark  protection  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  trademarks  used  in  this  country  are  not  reg- 
istered in  \\'ashington  is  a  clear  indication  that  registration 
in  Washington  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity.  It  is 
an  expensive  luxury  in  so  far  as  the  inability  to  secure  such 
registration  prevents  us  from  securing  trademark  regis- 
tration in  many  foreign  countries.  I  have  in  mind,  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  of  Cuba,  where  American  traders  are 
absolutely  debarred  from  securing  Cuban  trademark  pro- 
tection, whenever  the  trademark  does  not  fit  in  with  the 
minute  requirements  of  the  gentlemen  in  Washington.  In 
particular,  our  domestic  situation  will  prevent  many  of  us 
from  obtaining  the  full  benefits  of  the  Pan-American  Trade- 
marks Union  when  this  Union  comes  into  operation,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  now  explain. 

The  Pan-American  Union. 

Under  the  Pan-American  Union,  which  includes  Costa 
Rico,  Cuba.  Dominican  Republic.  Guatemala.  Honduras. 
Nicaragua  and  Panama,  there  is  to  be  established  a  central 
office  for  the  registration  of  trademarks  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  it  is  intended  that  by  filing  an  application  in  the  Union 
Of^ce,  proving  that  the  mark  has  been  registered  in  one 
of  the  countries,  shall  be  considered  as  registered  in  the  va- 
rious other  countries,  subject  to  the  laws  of  said  countries 
and  the  rights  of  third  parties.  Before  this  Union  can  come 
into  full  efifect,  the  laws  of  this  country  will  have  to  be 
changed,  as  also  the  laws  of  certain  of  the  other  countries 
so  that  the  Union  is  not  yet  operating  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  trader  abroad,  nor  does  the  Convention  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  protection  to  be 
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obtained  thereunder  is  absolutely  clear  and  unequivocal. 
Article  2,  the  most  important  article  of  the  Convention,  reads 
as  follows : — 

"Any  mark  duly  registered  in  one  of  the  signatory 
States  shall  be  considered  as  registered  also  in  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  w^ithout  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  third  persons  and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  each  State  governing  the  same." 

The  point  about  this  section  which  is  ambiguous,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  rights  of  third  parties,  and  the  laws  of 
each  State  governing  the  same.  Each  country  is  free  to 
interpret  this  section  any  way  it  pleases,  and  until  some  kind 
of  interpretation  of  the  Convention  is  had  in  the  respective 
countries,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  Union  registration  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect American  traders  in  the  countries  in  question.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  certain  of  the  Central  American  countries 
to  regard  registration  in  the  International  Office  at  Havana 
as  providing  the  basis  for  registration  in  the  particular 
country  in  which  protection  is  required,  inasmuch  as  the 
Trademarks  Office  of  said  country  can  exist  only  by  the 
payment  of  trademark  fees.  In  order  to  give  full  force  and 
effect  to  Union  registration  in  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  special  law  passed,  and  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  is  now  at  work  drafting  such  a  law. 
I  believe  that  the  passing  of  this  law  should  be  expe- 
dited, so  that  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  whatever  they  may 
be,  can  be  secured  for  this  country  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

While  the  Pan-American  Convention  is  an  ambiguous 
document,  permitting  of  various  interpretations,  it  is  clear 
that  whatever  the  rights  may  be  which  are  granted  to 
American  traders  under  same,  they  are  obtained  only  if  the 
American  trader  is  able  to  register  his  trademark  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  Here  again,  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  is  the  door  through  which  we  must  pass 
before  we  can  secure  the  benefits  of  this  Union,  when  it 
comes  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Fei)I£r.\l  Tr.xdkm.xrk  Rec.istration  Should  ni<:  E.\sier. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  question  we  are  up 
against  today  is  whether  we  shall  attempt  to  change  our 
own  laws,  or  attempt  to  change  the  laws  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.      I   believe   that   it   is  the   expressed   opinion   of  our 
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itMiunittce  on  Foreign  l',ilciit>  .iiiii  rr.KUin.irks.  that  our 
domestic  laws  should  lie  changed,  not  only  in  order  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  Pan-American  Union,  but  also  to  permit 
the  registration  of  well-known  trademarks  in  this  country 
which  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  aiul  conditions 
now  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  so  that 
any  trademark  which  has  been  well  established  in  com- 
merce in  this  country  can  be  registered.  When  the  present 
Trademark  law  came  into  effect  in  the  year  1905,  it  con- 
tained a  clause  to  the  effect  that  any  mark  which  had  been 
used  in  commerce  for  ten  years  prior  to  that  date  could  be 
registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Many  such 
marks  have  been  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
clause,  known  as  the  Ten  Year  Clause,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  has  never  caused  the  slightest  amount  of  incon- 
venience. Perhaps  an  immediate  step  to  alleviate  our  dif- 
ficulties would  be  the  extension  of  this  ten  year  clause,  so 
that  any  mark  which  had  been  in  use  in  this  country  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  before  the  filing  of  the  mark,  could 
be  registered  at  Washington  without  having  to  measure  up 
with  the  minute  and  detailed  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  remember  the  registration 
of  a  trademark  in  Washington  gives  no  ownership  what- 
soever in  the  mark,  and  that  if  anyone  should  endeavor  to 
register  a  trademark  in  Washington  which  belonged  to  some 
other  person,  that  other  person  has  the  right  to  oppose  such 
registration,  and  moreover,  in  case  the  person  who  reg- 
istered the  mark  without  having  the  right  to  do  so  at- 
tempted to  bring  suit  against  the  person  who  originally 
owned  the  mark,  and  had  continuously  used  it,  such  suit 
would  absolutely  fail.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  exten- 
sion of  registration  facilities  in  this  country  would  entail 
no  commercial  hardship  in  the  domestic  market,  while 
assisting  us  considerably  in  the  foreign  field. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  we  always  require  a  for- 
eigner who  tries  to  register  his  mark  in  this  country,  to  pro; 
duce  a  certificate  showing  that  his  mark  has  been  registered  in 
his  own  country.  This  is  often  very  unfair  to  the  foreigner, 
because  British  merchants  very  often  fail  to  register  their 
trademarks  in  the  British  Patent  Ofiiice  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  Americans  fail  to  register  their  trademarks  in 
Washington,  namely,  because  the  value  of  such  trademark 
registration  is  limited  so  far  as  the  British  field  is  concerned. 
When  the  Britisher  tries  to  register  his  trademark  in  this 
country  in  such  cir.cumstances,  he  is  unable  to  do  so.     Nor 
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must  it  be  assumed  that  cur  own  laws  are  such  that  no 
piracy  can  be  committed.  I  have  run  across  cases  where  a 
well-known  trademark  used  on  the  Continent  was  stolen 
by  an  American  concern  which  simply  proceeded  to  use  the 
trademark  in  this  country  before  the  foreign  concern  estab- 
lished business  connections  over  here,  and  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  mark  and  registered  it.  Under  the  laws  of 
this  country,  such  a  practice  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  per- 
fectly legal,  so  long  as  no  fraud  takes  place. 

Treaties  Badly  Needed. 

If  our  own  trademark  laws  are  not  amended  to  permit 
of  easier  registration,  then  we  should  surely  make  reciprocal 
arrangements,  by  treaties  or  otherwise,  with  countries  such 
as  Cuba,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  register  our  trademarks  in 
Cuba  without  showing  that  the  mark  has  been  registered  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient, 
in  my  opinion,  for  any  American  trader  who  can  produce 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  has  used  his 
trademark  in  this  country,  to  register  his  trademark  in  any 
foreign  country  without  having  to  show  that  the  mark  has 
been  registered  in  the  United  vStates  Patent  Office.  If  the 
State  Department  is  actively  interesting  itself  in  endeavor- 
ing to  eliminate  the  piracy  of  trademarks,  this  particular 
question  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  should  be 
given  consideration  without  delay. 

Association  ]\Iarks  Should  be  Registrable. 

It  is  also  urgently  necessary,  for  the  development  of  our 
export  trade,  and  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  Webb 
Act  permitting  the  combination  of  concerns  in  this  country 
for  export  trade,  and  to  assist  concerns  that  are  handling 
a  great  number  of  different  classes  of  merchandise,  to  permit 
them  to  register  their  trademark  in  this  country  by  a  single 
registration  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  covering  all 
classes  of  goods,  as  is  possible  under  the  Canadian  law. 
This  would  enable  such  concerns  to  secure  registration  in 
a  number  of  foreign  countries  by  the  filing  of  a  single  trade- 
mark application,  and  the  payment  of  a  single  fee  in  each 
country,  whereas  at  the  present  time  they  are  sometimes 
required  to  file  as  many  applications  as  there  are  applications 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

The  United  States  trademarks  practice,  as  at  present 
conducted,  re-quires  the  naming  of  the  actual  goods  regis- 
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oil  which  the  mark  has  been  used.  As  a  result,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  cover  a  number  of  jj^oods  of  the  same  class 
by  one  certificate  of  registration,  especially  if  the  manufac- 
turer in  this  country  g-radually  keeps  addinij^  to  his  line  of 
goods  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  his  business.  In 
such  circumstances  he  has  to  keep  multiplying  his  trade- 
mark registrations  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  there- 
by often  necessitating  his  multiplying  the  registrations  in 
the  various  foreign  countries.  In  most  foreign  countries, 
a  trader  is  permitted  to  register  his  trademark  in  an  entire, 
class  of  goods,  even  though  he  may  only  be  using  it  on  cer- 
tain of  the  goods.  This  practice  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Ofifice,  calling  for  the  multiplying  of  registrations,  also  im- 
pedes the  registration  of  trademarks  in  foreign  countries, 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  trademarks  of  as- 
sociations for  export  trade,  where  a  large  number  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  goods  are  involved. 

The  British  Law  also  provides  for  the  registration  of 
association  trademarks,  wdiere  a  number  of  manufacturers 
form  an  association  employing  a  common  mark,  and  an 
amendment  of  our  law  permitting  such  registrations  in  this 
country  would  be  of  value  both  to  the  domestic  situation, 
and  to  the  foreign  situation. 


]M.\RKS  Stolen  by  Enemies  Mu.st  be  Returned. 

One  of  the  matters  requiring  the  attention  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  question  of  removing  from  the  Register  of 
Trademarks  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  of 
Berne,  of  April  14th,  1891,  providing  for  international  trade- 
mark registration  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  those  marks  which 
have  been  registered  by  enemies  and  which  are  the  well-known 
■property  of  American  citizens  or  corporations.  An  Austrian 
secured  by  Union  registration,  the  marks  "Federal,"  "Empire," 
"\'italic."  "Republic,"  and  "Firestone."  in  respect  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  thereby  obtaining  international  protection  in  Bel-- 
gium,  Spain.  France.  Switzerland,  Tunis,  Holland,  Portugal. 
Italy,  Brazil. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  this  Union,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  any  mark  registered  in  the  Union  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mark  registered  in  the  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  irrespective  of  whether  the  mark  has 
been  used  in  the  country  or  not.  Since  all  trademark  rights 
under  our  owm  laws  flow  as  the  result  of  use  of  the  mark, 
it   would   appear  to   require   a  fundamental  change  in  our 
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attitude  in  order  that  we  mig-ht  give  effect  to  international 
trademark  registration,  such  as  that  of  the  Union  of  Berne. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  our  interests 
to  join  the  Union  of  Berne,  even  though  v^^e  may  have  to 
change  our  traditional  attitude  in  regard  to  trademark  pro- 
tection, because  our  willingness  to  align  ourselves  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  a  step  towards  the  international  solu- 
tion of  these  trademark  problems  which  after  all,  is  the  only 
final  solution. 

Wanted — An   International   Trademarks   Union. 

International  action  must  be  taken  to  stamp  out  trade- 
mark piracy,  and  for  this  reason  I  believe  that  at  the  close 
of  hostilities,  when  we  hope  that  all  the  nations  will  come 
together — not  merely  the  nations  now  at  war,  but  also  the 
neutral  nations,  and  endeavor  to  solve  those  problems  of 
unfair  international  competition  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  much  bad  feeling — then  I  believe  we  should  urge  the 
proposal  that  a  treaty  be  negotiated  with  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  world  whereby  valid  registration  of  a  trade- 
mark shall  not  be  granted  in  any  of  the  signatory  countries 
where  the  trademark  is  already  the  well-known  property, 
either  by  registration  or  by  use,  of  a  concern  located  in  an- 
other signatory  country.  An  International  Trademarks 
Union  establishing  this  high  moral  principle  would  go  a  long 
way  to  solve  the  problems  of  international  trademark  pro- 
tection. 

No  Protection  Without  Registration. 

If  this  paper  has  created  the  impression  among  you  that 
because  of  possible  future  developments,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  register  your  trademarks  in  the  various  foreign  countries, 
then  this  paper  will  have  failed  of  its  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  forecast  the  future, 
particularly  as  what  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  desira- 
bility of  international  arrangements,  and  the  possibility  of 
putting  these  through,  may  leave  the  impression  with  some 
of  you  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  register  your  trade- 
marks abroad,  as  you  can  avoid  the  expense  by  awaiting  the 
completion  of  such  international  arrangements  as  may  be 
instigated  by  our  State  Department.  To  wait  for  the  con- 
summation of  such  international  arrangements,  some  of 
which  are  perhaps  beyond  the  horizon  of  possible  accom- 
plishment, would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  thing.  Such 
international  arrangements,  of  the  breadth  we  desire,  can- 
not l)c  made  in  a  day,  and,  in  fact,  experience  goes  to  show 


that  many  years  usiiallv  rla])sr  irciiii  tin-  time  of  the  incep- 
tion of  an  international  arrangement  of  this  character  and 
its  actual  successful  operation.  The  Pan-American  Union 
is  a  very  good  example  of  this.  While  the  Convention  was 
actually  concluded  February  23rd,  1911.  over  seven  years 
ago.  the  International  Registration  Ofifice  has  not  yet  been 
established  and  it  may  be  many  more  years  before  the  actual 
effect  of  the  Convention  will  be  definitely  established  to  such 
an  extent  that  American  traders  will  know  exactly  where 
they  stand  by  taking  advantage  of  this  Union.  Much  water 
has  flow^  down  the  Hudson  River  since  1911  and  hundreds 
of  American  trademarks  have  been  pirated  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  since  the  signing  of  this  Convention. 

Vou.  as  good  business  men.  must  consider  the  condi- 
tion as  it  is  today,  and  if  you  are  doing  business  internation- 
ally, you  cannot,  for  any  consideration  of  what  the  future 
may  bring,  neglect  the  present.  You  cannot  alYord  to  let 
some  one  steal  your  trademark  while  you  are  waiting  for 
the  millennium.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  present,  incumbent 
upon  American  traders  desiring  to  develop  an  export  busi- 
ness to  register  their  trademarks  abroad  before  they  are 
stolen  by  others. 


CHAS.  W.  BEAVER 
Manager  of  Foreign  Dept.,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
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CHARLES  W.  BEAVER 
Export  Manager,  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Comany 

I  have  attended  many  conferences  and  conventions  deal- 
ing with  the  study  of  exporting  and  have  heard  practically 
every  subject  having  tp  do  with  world  trade,  discussed  in 
detail  except  the  subject  of  foreign  trade-marks  and  pat- 
ents. Most  American  manufacturers  have  the  idea  that  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  trade-marks  or  patents  is  a  purely 
legal  matter  and  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade-mark  and  patent  lawyers.  Most  of  us  have  gained 
the  ilea  and  rightly,  that  the  trade-mark  and  patent  laws 
of  our  country  are  complicated  and  different  from  the 
trade-mark  and  patent  laws  of  many  foreign  countries.  The 
average  layman  has,  therefore,  taken  the  position  that  the 
study  of  foreign  trade-mark  and  patent  requirements  is  for- 
bidden ground  to  be  left  alone  as  the  distinct  and  separate 
province  of  the  legal  fraternity. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  trade- 
mark and  patent  laws  should  be  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
lawyers  and  modifications  and  changes  be  made  only  after 
careful  consideration  from  a  legal  standpoint,  there  is  every 
reason  to  advocate  that  no  manufacturer's  export  education 
is  complete  until  he  understands  at  least  the  basic  principles 
of  the  trade-mark  and  patent  laws  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  world. 

To  confess  ignorance  of  the  foreign  trade-mark  and  pat- 
ent laws  is  to  confess  an  implied  lack  of  interest  in  world 
trade.  The  early  Phoenicians  who  were  masters  in  the 
development  of  international  commerce,  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  symbols  or  trade-marks  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  the  goods  of  individual  merchants  when  exchanged 
between  countries  not  possessing  a  language  in  common. 
Many  of  us  in  this  modern  day  have  overlooked  the  value 
of  a  trade  mark  or  "chop"  which  may  guarantee  quality 
and  service  in  any  language  of  the  world.  Many  of  us 
have  gone  on  blindly  in  the  belief  that  compliance  with  the 
trade-mark  and  patent  laws  requirements  of  our  own  coun- 
trv  is  all  we  need  in  order  to  do  business  with  the  world. 
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We  do  not  need  to  register  trade-marks  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  be  protected.  A  trade-mark  can  "just 
grow"  and  after  it  has  become  popularized  by  usage  it  can 
be  protected  under  the  common  law.  This  has,  it  may  be 
contended,  made  us  careless  in  the  matter  of  trade-mark 
protection  and  resulted  in  the  general  tendency  to  develop 
many  trade-marks  by  accident  as  the  outcome  of  growth  in 
the  popularity  of  articles.  This  tendency  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  many  cases  where  manufacturers  after 
popularizing  an  article  through  years  of  advertising  expense, 
have  at  last  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  careless 
and  little  considered  choice  of  a  brand  at  the  start  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  popular  brand  which 
cannot  be  admitted  to  trade-mark  registry  because  it  is  a 
geographical  name,  a  surname  or  some  other  name  which  is 
free  to  general  use.  As  our  records  now  stand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  complete  register  of  all  the  trade-marks  which 
are  in  use  in  this  country  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
for  a  manufacturer  starting  out  to  originate  a  trade-mark 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  duplicating  a  mark  which  has  been 
used  by  another  manufacturer. 

With  our  country  taking  a  big  place  in  world  trade  it 
is  necessary  that  we  shall  improve  our  trade-mark  and 
patent  laws  so  that  we  shall  be  in  just  that  much  better 
shape  to  coordinate  our  domestic  needs  with  foreign  require- 
ments. These  matters  are  at  present  receiving  considera- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  that  reforms  will 'be  adopted  which 
tend  to  a  codification  of  our  trade-mark  and  patent  require- 
ments which  will  simplify  the  whole  matter  to  the  lay 
mind. 

Please  bear  in  mind  the  often  repeated  warning  that 
while  England  and  the  United  States  protect  an  established 
trade-mark  under  the  common  law,  there  are  many  foreign 
countries  who  allow  the  first  applicant  to  register  a  trade- 
mark regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  the  first  user. 
Ignorance  or  carelessness  of  this  fundamental  difiference 
between  the  trade-mark  laws  of  the  United  States  and  many 
other  countries  has  been  entirely  responsible  for  the  whole- 
sale piracy  of  American  trade-marks  which  has  taken  place 
in  foreign  countries.  In  vicAV  of  the  fact  that  a  trade-mark 
is  the  commercial  signature  of  a  manufacturer  or  seller, 
it  would  seem  inconsistent  to  permit  the  registration  of  any 
trade-mark  until  the  author  has  actually  guaranteed  his 
intention  of  seriously  engaging  in  the  manufacture  or  actual 
sale  of  the  article  to  be  so  branded  or  trade-marked.  It 
would  seem  that  the  ethics  of  modern  business  should  be 
ample  protection   to  the  originator  of  a  trade-mark.     It  is 
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not.  li<i\vr\cr.  and  ii  is  ilu-  iiiteiU  of  your  C'oiuinittce  on 
Foreign  Trade-Marks  and  Patents,  to  recommend  universal 
recognition  of  prior  rights  in  trade-mark  protection. 

I  venture  to  say  that  we  have  right  in  our  own  Associa- 
tion, members  who  have  during  years  past,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  allowed  agents  in  foreign  countries  to  register 
their  trade-marks  resting  meanwhile  in  the  partial  security 
that  business  coming  from  the  export  held  is  just  so  much 
unsought-for  business  anyway. 

If  an  article  possesses  sufficient  established  merit  to 
justify  its  exploitation  in  another  country,  it  usually  has 
become  known  in  its  home  country  by  its  brand  and  the 
very  first  step  in  the  plans  for  foreign  sale,  should  be  the 
protection  of  this  brand. 

There  is  another  danger  in  trade-mark  laxity  in  world 
trade.  While  this  danger  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
in  the  past  every  American  manufacturer  does  not  realize 
that  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  in  some  foreign  countries 
before  it  has  been  registered  is  a  grave  ofifense  and  that  the 
importation  of  goods  into  these  countries  bearing  a  trade- 
mark which  has  not  been  registered  may  result  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods  and  fines  being  imposed  upon  the 
importer.  In  our  own  country  a  trade-mark  must  be  used 
before  it  is  registered.  In  certain  foreign  countries  a  trade- 
mark must  be  registered  before  it  is  used. 

While  many  of  these  incongruities  may  be  rectified  and 
our  international  trade-mark  laws  more  carefully  coordi- 
nated in  the  near  future.  "Safety  First"  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  American  manufacturer  engaging  in  for- 
eign trade  and  his  first  step  should  be  to  take  all  proper 
precautions  in  protecting  his  established  trade-marks  and 
patents  abroad. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  new  inventions  in  the  world,  and  with  the  multiplied 
opportunities  in  world  trade,  the  future  holds  greater  in- 
centives than  ever  before  for  our  inventive  genius. 

It  is  highly  essential  to  now  seek  a  coordination  of  the 
patent  laws  of  the  world  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the 
inventor  in  successive  developments,  encouraging  initiative 
inventiveness  and  removal  of  stifling  provisions. 

One  of  the  well  known  writers  on  patent  and  trade-mark 
laws  points  out  that  "Much  of  the  difficulty  now  in  the  way 
of  securing  proper  patent  law  revision  might  be  obviated 
by  drawing  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  products 
and  names  of  products  on  the  one  hand  and  brands  and 
names  of  brands  on  the  other." 
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An  invented  article  or  product  must  be  identified  by  a 
name  which  truly  becomes  a  part  of  the  patent  and  as  such 
should  pass  to  unrestricted  usage  at  the  same  time  the 
patent  expires.  Not  so  the  trade-mark  or  brand  of  the 
article  because  the  brand  or  trade-mark  should  distinctively 
indicate  the  particular  maker  of  such  article  when  the 
expiration  of  the  patent  permits  others  to  engage  in  its 
manufacture  under  new  brands  or  trade-marks. 

While  we  must  in  no  way  abate  our  vigilance  in  the 
protection  of  individual  trade-marks  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  the  complications  in  international  trade  which 
have  developed  owing  to  the  European  war  make  it  very 
much  more  desirable  than  ever  before  for  all  manufactured 
articles  to  where  possible,  bear  a  mark  indicating  country 
of  manufacture  or  origin.  Let  us  assume  that  a  country 
has  reason  to  conceal  its  interest  in  a  given  article  and 
carefully  conceals  any  information  or  eliminates  any  mark 
which  would  disclose  the  fact  of  such  an  article  being 
manufactured  in  said  country;  or  deliberately  and  fraudu- 
lently marks  an  article  as  having  been  manufactured  out- 
side the  country  of  origin,  or  actually  invests  capital  in  a 
plant  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
or  finishing  in  that  place,  with  the  privilege  of  marking 
such  goods  as  made  in  such  foreign  country. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  universal  recognition  may  be 
given  to  the  right  of  a  purchaser  of  an  article  to  know  the 
actual  country  of  origin  of  such  an  article  and  it  is  hoped 
that  arrangements  may  be  perfected  whereby  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  mark  on  or  tag  each  article  with  information 
indicating  the  country  of  origin. 

The  contention  has  been  made  by  some  that  a  mark  of 
this  character  should  be  classed  as  a  National  trade-mark 
and  be  used  on  all  goods  manufactured  in  a  given  country 
to  the  exclusion  of  private  trade-marks.  I  believe  this  is 
an  extreme  view  to  take  and  that  a  mark  of  origin  of  this 
character  should  in  no  way  modify  the  use  of  individual 
trade-marks. 

If  we  choose  the  mark  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  country  of  origin  for  all  goods  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  it  should  be  optional  for  the  owner 
of  a  registered  private  trade-mark  to  utilize  these  words 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A.."  as  a  part  of  his  private  trade-mark  and 
not  make  it  necessary  in  all  cases  to  stamp  the  private 
trade  mark  on  an  article  and  then  show  in  some  other  place, 
the  words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A." 

Suppose  an  article  manufactured  in  and  marked  "Made 
in    U.    S.    A."    is    exported    without    any    other    distinctive 
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mark  aiui  liiuls  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  merchant  who 
wishes  to  discredit  such  an  article.  Suppose  this  mercliant 
has  among  other  registered  marks,  one  which  with  his  trade 
stands  for  cheapness  and  low  tpiality ;  he  can  easily  sell 
the  American  article  under  this  brand  of  low  quality  and 
in  time  force  its  classification  among  the  least  desirable 
wares.  Or,  to  take  another  view,  the  foreign  merchant 
can  sell  the  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  article  under  his  own  estab- 
lished brand  and  in  time  make  his  own  mark  the  determin- 
ing guarantee  leaving  the  American  manufacturer  ulti- 
mately in  a  large  measure,  dependent  upon  the  good  will 
resting  in  the  trade-mark  of  the  local  merchant. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  discussions  of  this  subject 
of  country  of  origin  marking,  was  printed  in  the  June,  1918, 
issue  of  "L'industrie  Chimique."  This  appears  in  the  Oc- 
tober 2nd  Commerce  Report  and  is  as  follows : 

"The  question  of  collective  trade-marks  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  study  and  discussion.  In  France,  as  it  is 
well  known,  a  group  of  industrial  and  commercial  organi- 
zations, without  waiting  for  the  final  sanction  of  a  legal 
measure  that  was  rather  slow  in  coming,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  circumstances  seemed  to  demand  quick  action,  adopted 
the  collective  trade-mark  "Unis-France,"  intended  by  its 
promoters  to  guarantee  the  French  origin  of  certain  prod- 
ucts. A  similar  movement  in  Switzerland  has  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Basel,  Geneva, 
and  Zurich  of  the  trade-mark  "S.  P.  E.  S."  (Syndicat  pour 
I'exportation  Suisse). 

"In  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  collective  trade- 
mark the  industrial  associations  of  Switzerland  were  actu- 
ated by  a  question  of  business  ethics.  They  recognized 
that  in  order  to  promote  their  export  trade  they  must  be 
in  a  position  to  guarantee  the  Swiss  origin  of  the  goods 
sold  abroad  and  that  for  domestic  trade,  also  it  was  very 
fmportant  to  guarantee  to  the  purchasers  the  genuineness 
of  Swiss  products. 

"The  question  of  adopting  a  collective  trade-mark  for 
Swiss  goods  had  been  agitated  for  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  inter- 
national protection  as  regards  country  of  origin.  But  the 
movement  has  received  its  main  impetus  from  the  necessity 
of  Swass  manufacturers,  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
to  protect  themselves  against  foreign  competitors  who 
might  desire  to  pass  their  products  as  Swiss. 

"The  Swiss  Confederation,  on  account  of  its  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  foreigners,  has  at  present  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation,  and   this    fact  serves   to   cast   doubt   upon    the   real 
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nationality  of  the  business  houses  in  that  country.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  commercial  register,  but  it  does  not  give 
sufficient  publicity,  and  more  practical  measures  were  found 
necessary. 

"German}^  realizes  quite  well  that  the  hatred  aroused 
against  her  by  the  war  will  express  itself  in  the  boycotting 
of  her  products  by  those  who  have  suffered  from  her  ruth- 
less warfare.  The  Handelsvertragsverein  (Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Commercial  Treaties)  proposes  as  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  as  regards  some  products,  to  have  the 
finishing  process  done  in  a  neutral  country,  and  is  directing 
German  manufacturers  to  adopt  that  policy. 

*Tt  is  against  a  movement  of  this  kind  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  collective  trade-mark  will  be  found  most  efficacious. 
In  his  special  report  on  this  question,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Geneva  Chamber  of  Commerce  makes  the  following 
statement :  'We  refuse  to  recognize  as  Swiss  the  so-called 
"naturalises  temporaires"  ;  that  is,  those  who  adopt  our  na- 
tionality not  because  of  any  preference  for  our  country  but 
merely  because  they  need  it  in  their  business,  and  with  the 
mental  reservation  of  resuming  their  former  allegiance  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  their  fortune.' 

"In  considering  the  subject  of  collective  trade-marks 
the  question  comes  up  frequently  as  to  the  choice  between 
a  national  public  mark  and  a  national  private  mark. 

"The  subject  has  received  considerable  discussion  in  the 
press.  In  the  case  of  Switzerland  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
trade-mark  law  provides  for  the  registration  of  collective 
trade-marks  by  industrial  and  commercial  associations  and 
public  bodies.  In  Geneva  and  Neuchatel  the  State  pro- 
vides for  the  optional  use  of  a  Government  guaranty  stamp 
for  watches  made  in  those  Cantons,  which  serves  also  as 
a  mark  of  origin. 

"The  promoters  of  the  S.  P.  E.  S.  mark  were  averse  to 
the  adoption  of  a  Government  mark,  which,  they  believed, 
would  lack  the  flexibility  so  necessary  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  the  use  of  which  would  have  to  be  granted 
indiscriminately.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  virtue 
of  treaties  concluded  by  Switzerland  with  most  of  the  civ- 
ilized countries  of  the  world  the  nationals  of  such  countries 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  Swiss  citizens.  It 
would,  therefore  be  sufficient  for  a  foreigner  to  settle  in 
Switzerland  and  open  a  perfunctory  establishment  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  national  mark. 

"The  mark  would  thus  by  force  of  circumstances  be 
granted  to  be  used  on  goods  merely  transformed  or  handled 


ill  Swit/.orland,  while  it  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
to  restrict  its  use  to  genuine  Swiss  products. 

"But  how  is  one  to  decide  whether  a  product  is  to  be 
recognized  as  genuinely  Swiss?  What  is  to  be  the  standard 
of  nationality?  This  is  a  very  delicate  question  that  will 
have  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
in  each  particular  case  and  for  this  reason  is  altogether 
unsuitable  for  a  rigid  administrative  regulation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  creators  of  the  S.  P.  E.  S.  mark  have  preferred 
to  adopt  a  private  national  mark  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  arguments  are   not  without  validity. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  deciding  the  cases  that 
will  come  up  in  regard  to  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  col- 
lective trade-mark,  the  industrial  and  commercial  organi- 
zations Avill  be  better  qualified  than  an  official  body.  It 
may  also  be  found  necessary  to  make  shortly  some  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  association,  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  a  decree  or  law. 

"A  Government  mark  must  inevitably  become  compul- 
sory to  a  large  extent,  otherwise  it  might  be  neglected  for 
a  more  flexible  mark.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  compulsory  mark  is  sometimes  objectionable.  In 
Switzerland  it  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  embroidery  manufacturers  of  St.  Gall,  who  claim 
that  their  foreign  customers  object  to  all  marks.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  some  articles  it  would  be 
impossible  to  require  the  application  of  a  mark.  Another 
point  to  be  considered  is  that  a  collective  mark,  in  order 
to  be  a  success  without  involving  a  lowering  of  standard, 
should  not  be  applied  to  goods  presenting  a  great  variation 
in  quality. 

"The  Swiss  export  association  does  not  intend  to  use 
its  mark  for  the  purpose  of  boycott,  but  merely  as  an  indi- 
cation of  origin,  the  use  of  which  is  to  be  granted  for  all 
goods  of  Swiss  manufacture  or  production.  It  expects  that 
the  Swiss  manufacturers'  association  will  use  it  in  its  cam- 
paign for  foreign  markets  as  well  as  for  its  own  protection." 

In  the  Sept.  27th  Commerce  Report,  we  are  told  that 
the  Swiss  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to  confine  the 
use  of  the  mark  or  name  S.  P.  E.  S.  (Syndicat  Pour  I'Expor- 
tation  Suisse)  to  firms  t\vo-thirds  of  whose  capital  is  Swiss 
and  the  goods  that  are  made  in  Switzerland  exclusively 
by  the  Swiss,  and  that  any  foreigners  manufacturing  goods 
in  Switzerland  will  not  be  able  to  use  this  mark  S.  P.  E.  S. 
on  such  goods.  It  is  not  intended  to  prevent  any  foreign 
firms  manufacturing  in  Switzerland  but  such  firms  will  be 
debarred  from  using  the  mark. 
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There  is  one  danger  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  use  of  the 
words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  on  articles  manufactured  here 
and    that   is   when    some   part   of   a   device   or   machine   is 


manufactured  in  the  United  States  to  be  shipped  abroad 
and  there  finally  to  become  part  of  a  complete  machine :  / 
For  instance,  an  electric  motor  manufactured  in  the  United  | 
States  would  be  entitled  to  the  mark  "Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
This  motor  may  be  sent  abroad  where  it  will  be  attached 
to  say,  a  lathe.  This  lathe  could  be  left  entirely  devoid  of 
any  markings  so  that  the  only  mark  on  the  finally  com- 
pleted machine  would  be  on  the  motor  which  would  bear, 
the  words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  Such  a  machine  could  be 
sold  to  unsuspecting  purchasers  as  having  been  made  en- 
tirely in  America  because  such  country  of  origin  marks 
would  be  the  only  ones  existing  on  the  machine. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  mark  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A."  should  be  used  only  at  its  face  value  to  indicate 
the  country  of  origin  and  should  in  no  way  supplant  the 
distinctive  brand  or  trade-mark  of  an  individual  manufac- 
turer. We  must  admit  that  a  manufacturer  is  going  to  take 
more  concrete  pride  in  keeping  his  individual  brand  up  to 
standard  than  he  is  in  keeping  the  collective  brand  of  ten 
thousand  other  manufacturers  up  to  standard. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  remind  you  of  certain 
dangers  which  exist  in  the  present  trade-mark  and  patent 
situation.  While  it  is  true  reforms  cannot  be  effected  in  a 
day  to  perfectly  coordinate  the  trade-mark  and  patent  laws, 
with  the  requirements  for  world  trade,  the  matter  is  so 
important  that  every  American  manufacturer  should  throw 
his  weight  behind  suggested  improvements.  It  will  .prob- 
ably be  some  time  before  we  shall  be  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  progress  in  this  matter,  but  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  make  individual  examinations  of  the  question,  be  better 
prepared  to  make  specific  recommendations  and  leave 
nothing  to  chance. 

I  have  a  series  of  resolutions  which  have  been  prepared 
by  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade-Marks  and  Patents 
which  make  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  to  correct 
some  of  the  existing  discrepancies.  These  resolutions  will 
be  presented  for  your  consideration  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 


DR.  F.  E.  STEWART 
H.  K.   Mulfurd  Company 
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SOME  IMPROX^EMENTS  IN  TRADEMARKS 
AND  PATENTS 


FRANCIS  E.  STEWART,  M.  D.,  Phar.  D.* 
H.  K.  Mulford  Co. 

I  believe  our  Committee  on  Patents  and  Trademarks  should 
carefully  consider  the  principles  underlying  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  correct  interpreta- 
tion and  application  by  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Court,  so  that 
their  true  objects  may  be  accomplished.  For  unless  these  prin- 
ciples are  understood  and  observed  by  all  concerned  the  patent 
and  trademark  laws  defeat  their  own  objects  and  become  an 
abuse  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  basic  question  that  must  be  first  answered  in  dealing 
with  this  important  subject  relates  to  copyright  or  the  right 
to  copy  other  people's  published  writings  and  inventions.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  authors  and  inventors  possess  a 
natural  or  common  law  right  to  prevent  others  from  copying 
their  writings  and  inventions  of  the  kind  conferred  by  the  copy- 
right and  patent  laws  irrespective  of  their  enactment. 

Such  is  not  the  case. 

The  true  object  of  the  copyright  and  patent  laws  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  science  and  useful  arts.  A  patent  is  a  grant  conferred 
upon  the  inventor  in  exchange  for  a  benefit  conferred  by  the 
inventor  upon  the  public.  A  patent  is  also  a  contract  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  grant  is  conferred  in  exchange  for 
the  publication  of  full  knowledge  of  the  invention  for  the 
benefit  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
all  proprietary  claims  in  the  invention  or  in  the  name  of  inven- 
tion when  the  patent  expires. 

A  trademark  is  very  different  from  a  copyright  or  patent. 
The  function  of  the  trademark  is  to  distinguish  between  brands 
of  goods — in  other  words,  to  point  out  the  manufacturer.  The 
function  of  a  trademark  is  not  to  confer  upon  the  manufacturer 


*  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Patents  and  Trademarks  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association;  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  Association 
of  American  Medical  Editors.  Also  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents 
and    Trademarks  of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association. 
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the  exclusive  right  lilher  lo  niar.ufaclurc  the  goods  or  to  con- 
irol  the  name  of  the  goods.  In  other  words,  the  object  of  the 
trademark  law  f!s  not  to  create  and  foster  monopoly,  but  to 
stimulate  legitimate  competition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  article  upon  which  the  trademark  is  branded.  This  object 
cannot  be  accom])lished  if  the  currently  used  name  of  the 
article  is  commercially  controlled  by  the  manufacturer,  so  that 
others,  who  have  an  equal  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  the 
same  article,  cannot  do  so  under  the  name  which  the  public 
uses  in  purchasing  the  article. 

Where  some  people  have  gone  astray  is  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  rights  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  inventions. 
Some  of  us  have  been  permitting  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
inventor  of  a  new  article,  or  the  manufacturer  who  invests 
money  in  advertising  and  pushing  the  sales  of  a  new  article, 
whether  the  article  is  an  invention  or  not,  acquires  thereby  the 
right  to  its  exclusive  manufacture  and  sale.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  copyright,  patent  and  trademark  laws  were 
originally  devised  and  intended  to  protect  their  assumed 
monopoly  rights.  What  they  want  is  not  the  17  years 
monopoly,  granted  by  the  patent  laws,  but  perpetual  monopoly 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  protect  by  registering  the  cur- 
rently used  names  of  their  alleged  inventions  as  trademarks. 

The  general  adoption  of  such  a  trademark  system  would 
create  and  foster  monopoly  and  autocracy  far  more  dangerous 
to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  world  than  any  autocratic 
system  the  German  Huns  ever  dreamed  of.  The  natural  right 
doctrine  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  enslave  the 
world  to  an  aristocracy  of  inventors. 

If  from  the  beginning  such  a  doctrine  had  been  enforced, 
every  art,  machine,  manufacture  and  composition  of  matter 
would  have  been  owned  and  controlled  by  the  inventors,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever ;  civilization,  which  is  dependent  upon 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  manufacture  and  sell  any 
article  on  the  market,  unless  temporarily  restricted  by  a  patent 
grant,  would  have  become  practically  impossible.  The  entire 
world  would  have  become  the  property  of  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturing junkers,  and  all  the  people  in  it,  except  the  lucky 
few,  would  have  become  their  slaves.  Then  at  last  there  would 
indeed  have  been  a  battle  of  Armageddon.  For  the  slaves 
would  have  finally  arisen  and  put  an  end  to  the  monopolies 
and  monopolists. 

No,  the  natural  right  doctrine  was  long  ago  exploded  and 
the  attempt  now  being  made  by  some  to  establish  a  system  of 
perpetual  monopoly  under  the  guise  of  trademark  legislation. 
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whereby  the  inventors  of  nothing  but  names  may  secure 
monopoHstic  privileges  far  more  restricted  than  conferred  upon 
inventors  of  new  and  useful  inventions  by  the  patent  law, 
should  not  be  permitted,  and  I  believe  will  not  be  permitted, 
when  its  true  object  is  more  generally  understood.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  reprehensible  system  under  international 
agreement  would  be  indeed  a  calamity. 

The  standardization  of  trademark  registration  by  interna- 
tional treaties  is,  of  course,  commendable,  but  no  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  register  a  specific  word 
as  a  trademark  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  using  it  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  the  article 
itself. 

No  specifying  word-mark  should  be  permitted  registration 
unless  the  name  of  the  article  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  brand 
appears  in  the  application.  If  the  registrant  advertises  the 
word  trademark  as  the  name  of  the  article  or  as  a  synonym,  or 
permits  such  a  name  to  be  used  in  literature  as  a  generic  ap- 
pellation without  protest,  the  name  should  be  removed  from  the 
register.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  currently  used  name 
of  an  article  becomes  by  this  very  use,  a  noun  of  the  common 
language,  and  therefore,  all  persons  who  have  the  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  article,  have  an  equal  right  to  offer  it 
for  sale  under  the  name  by  which  the  public  knows  it,  and 
people  are  forced  to  use  in  purchasing  it. 

I  am  requested  to  give  you  examples  of  good  "word  trade- 
marks." '■■Eagle"-brand,  condensed  milk.  "Star''-brand,  braid, 
"Lyon,"  umbrellas,  "York  Mills,"  linen  are  considered  good 
trademarks.  The  words  "Eagle."  "Star,"  "Lyon,"  and  "York 
Mills"  thus  employed  respectively  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
goods — the  source  of  production,  the  ownership  of  the  brand — 
in  other  words  these  names  point  out  the  manufacturer.  Or 
a  coined  word  used  on  a  label  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
the  article  might  be  a  good  trademark,  as  "Powerk"  salt  or 
"Gowerk"  sugar.  But  the  word  "salt"  cannot  be  a  trademark 
on  salt,  or  "sugar"  on  sugar,  because  they  are  the  names  of  the 
articles  themselves.  The  name  of  an  article  cannot  perform  the 
dual  office  of  distinguishing  between  articles  and  brands.  If 
a  name  is  used  as  a  name  of  an  article  it  becomes  by  such  use 
one  of  the  names  of  the  article  itself,  and  a  noun  of  the  common 
language.  Even  in  a  country  where  ownership  in  a  name  is 
acquired  by  registering  it  as  a  trademark,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
courts  would  enjoin  a  competitor  from  stating  on  his  label  that 
an  unpatented  article  he  is  offering  is  identical  in  character, 
quality  and  strength  with  that  known  to  the  public  by  the 
registered  name.     Why,  then,  not  protect  the  registered  name 
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by  using  it  as  a  brand  name  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
article  itself,  on  labels,  in  literature,  and  in  advertisements,  in 
the  same  way  as  above  mentioned  in  relation  to  "Eagle"-brand 
condensed  milk,  and  "Star""-braii(l  braid,  rmd  not  run  the  risk 
of  losing  control  of  it  1)\  ])ermitting  the  name  to  Ijccome  com- 
mon property  ? 

Owing  to  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  for  leadmg  this 
paper,  I  am  merely  presenting  a  brief  outline  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  patent  and  trademark  laws  and  condem- 
nation of  their  abuse.  The  subject  is  one  demanding  our  most 
earnest  attention  as  an  American  Manufacturers  Export  Asso- 
ciation. You  will  find  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 
in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Patents  and  Trademarks 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association ;  Association  of  American  Medical 
Editors  and  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Philadelphia  now  incorporated  in  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


E.  B.  HESS 
Vice-President,    Royal   Tyfjcwriter   Co. 
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Americans  are  probably  the  greatest  commercial  advertisers 
of  the  world  ;  and  this  fact  has  made  them,  to  a  greater  extent 
perhaps  than  others  have  been,  victims  of  the  dishonest  prac- 
tices permitted  under  the  trade-mark  laws  of  many  foreign 
countries  in  which  it  is  possible  for  someone  other  than  the 
rightful  owner  to  register  a  trade-mark.  In  many  of  these 
countries  such  a  registration  gives  the  right  or  title  to  the  mark. 
We  are  all  too  familiar  with  these  practices  to  make  extensive 
comment  necessary.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
manufacturer  who  has  extensively  advertised  his  goods  under  a 
trade-mark  to  find  certain  foreign  markets  closed  to  him  he- 
cause  someone  in  those  countries  has  registered  his  trade-mark, 
nor  to  find  himself  in  a  position  of  embarrassment  when  he 
desires  to  make  a  change  in  the  agent  representing  him  m  a 
particular  country  because  of  the  fact  that  his  trade-mark  has 
been  registered  by  that  agent.  These  conditions  have  been 
more  conspicuously  brought  before  us  since  the  commencement 
of  the  European  war  by  the  registrations  of  many  of  the 
world's  well-known  trade-marks  by  Germans,  either  direct  or 
through  Austrian  firms,  in  South  America.  My  attention  has 
recently  been  called  to  registrations  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
by  one  man,  of  all  the  trade-marks  of  manufacturers  in  all 
countries  for  moving  pictures.  Conditions  can  be  no  worse 
when  practices  so  obviously  dishonest  as  this  are  permitted  by 
the  authorities  and  by  the  courts.  Nor  is  a  manufacturer  en- 
tirely safe  in  a  country,  such  as  the  Argentine,  when  he  himself 
registers  his  mark,  for  the  courts  recognize  the  first  registrant 
as  owner  and  hold  that  marks  used  by  infringers  in  which  very 
slight  changes,  such  as  a  difference  in  color,  have  been  made  are 
different  from  the  registered  mark  of  the  rightful  owner.  It  is 
hardly  feasible  for  the  manufacturer  to  register  every  con- 
ceivable variation  of  his  mark,  nor  is  it  always  possible  for  him 
to  register  in  all  countries  when  he  first  begins  to  use  his  mark.' 
His  business  has  usually  not  developed  and  he  does  not  know 
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into  what  countries  he  will  want  to  ship  his  goods,  and  he  cer- 
tainly should  not,  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  and  world- 
wide commerce,  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  finding  a 
market  for  his  goods  by  one  who  not  only  has  no  right  to  the 
use  of  the  mark,  but  who  has  never  actually  used  it.  Practices 
such  as  these  in  Argentine  exist  not  only  there  but  quite  gen- 
erally through  South  American  and  other  countries,  notably 
Cuba.  While  manufacturers  all  over  the  world  have  suffered 
from  these  piracies,  the  American's  lot  in  this  respect  is  par- 
ticularly hard  in  such  a  country  as  Cuba  because  a  foreigner 
must  first  register  a  mark  in  his  own  country  before  he  may 
register  it  in  Cuba ;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it 
impossible,  very  often,  for  a  manufacturer  to  register  his  mark, 
in  its  entirety,  if  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  while  the  American 
cannot  obtain  registration  in  a  country  such  as  Cuba,  the  Cuban 
may  register  the  American's  mark.  The  way  of  the  American 
will  be  made  still  more  difficult  if  a  recent  decision  by  one  of 
our  higher  courts  is  followed  in  the  Patent  Office,  for  then  it 
will  be  no  longer  possible,  as  it  has  been  tmder  certain  con- 
ditions, to  register  a  mark  which  for  the  most  part  is  register- 
able  but  which  contains  a  feature  that  in  itself  is  considered 
public  property  and  therefore  not  registerable,  by  making  a 
statement  to  be  embodied  in  the  registration  that  no  exclusive 
right  to  that  feature  is  claimed  apart  from  the  other  features 
of  the  mark.  If  this  decision  is  followed,  the  objectionable 
feature  will  have  to  be  erased,  thus  mutilating  the  mark  regis- 
tered and  making  it  impossible  to  protect  the  mark  actually  used 
in  those  countries  that  require  registration  first  in  the  home 
country  and  recognize  the  mark  only  as  it  appears  in  the 
registration. 

Wliile  tb"  L'nion  commonly  known  as  the  Berne  Convention 
has,  bevond  doubt,  mitigated  these  evils  for  manufacturers  of 
countries  that  are  members  of  that  Union  by  a  reduction  in 
expense  by  making  independent  registrations  in  the  countries 
of  the  Union  unnecessary,  this  same  reduction  in  expense  has 
but  increased  the  hardships  of  the  American  because  it  makes 
possible  by  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  fee  the  regis- 
tration by  a  pirate  of  his  mark  in  a  number  of  countries  while 
he,  since  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  Union  at 
P.erne,  must,  if  he  would  protect  himself,  register  independently 
in  each  of  the  countries :  and  this  he  must  do  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  use  the  mark  anywhere,  if  he  desires  to  safeguard  his 
interests  in  these  countries. 

There  should  be  some  remedy  for  these  evils.  The  Pan- 
American  Convention  promises  some  relief  but  the  countries 
that  have  actually  ratified  the  Convention  are  too  few  in  num- 
ber and  are  of  too  little  comnierclal  importance  to  afford,  at 
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])rc>ciU.  any  material  relief,  but  ii  is  a  nun  eiiiciil  lowaid  heller 
condilions  and  a  promising  indieation  that  a  dilTerent  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  adherence  to 
trade-mark  Unions  is  coming  about;  and  there  are  further 
promising  indications  in  countries  that  have  heretofore  been 
given  to  piratical  practices,  b'or  instance,  in  Japan,  where  the 
Patent  iUu-eau  Appeals  Court  recently  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  against  a  native  who  had  registered 
"Eastman"  as  a  trade-mark  for  photographic  articles. 

But  these  slowly  progressive  measures  are  not  enough. 
There  should  be  sniftly  brought  about  better  conditions.  The 
manufacturer  who  widely  advertises  his  goods  under  his  trade- 
mark to  create  a  demand  for  them  should  not  be  robbed  of  the 
fruits  of  his  efforts  by  unscrupulous  traders  who  foresee  the 
results  of  this  advertising  and  take  advantage  of  the  laws  in 
certain  countries  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer's  enterprise  or  to  extort  from  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  exchange  for  the  registration  of  his  mark  which  they 
have  effected;  nor  should  a  manufacturer  while  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  demand  for  his  goods  be  compelled  to  expend 
before  the  demand  actually  exists  large  sums  of  money  in 
trade-mark  registrations  all  over  the  world,  for  these  practices 
exist  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  South  America,  to  enable  him  to  ob- 
tain what  rightfully  is  his.  Nor  when  his  trade-mark  is  a  com- 
posite one  should  he  be  compelled  as  now,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  pirates,  to  register  in  some  countries  many  vari- 
ations of  it.  Therefore,  in  all  fairness  it  may  be  asked,  by 
zvhat  right  should  anybody  be  allowed  in  any  country  to  register 
a  mark  that  he  has  not  originated  and  actually  commercially 
used? 

The  abuses  that  exist  in  respect  to  trade-marks  in  foreign 
countries  are  an  anachronism,  and  should  be  swiftly  relegated 
to  ancient  history.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the  closed  door  of 
ancient  China. 

In  addition  to  the  trade-mark  abuses,  inequalities  in  the 
Patent  Laws  now  also  invite  our  attention. 

The  restrictions  and  burdens  placed  upon  a  patentee  in 
many  of  the  important  commercial  countries  of  the  world  are 
to  the  American  inamtfacturer,  whose  own  patent  laws  treat 
not  only  him  but  the  foreigner  so  liberally,  a  real  and  serious 
hardship. 

The  United  States  under  its  patent  laws  exacts  no  tribute 
from  the  patentee  aside  from  the  two  comparatively  small  fees 
that  he  must  pay  before  he  obtains  his  patent ;  but  in  foreign 
countries  the  United  States  patentee  must  pay  annually  a  tax 
during  the  life  of  the  patent,  and  not  only  that  hut.  in  some 
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countries,  a  tax  that  each  year  increases  materially.  Further- 
more, this  tax,  in  a  great  many  countries  runs,  after  a  patent 
has  been  granted,  from  the  date  of  the  fihng  of  the  appHcation 
so  that  a  patentee  finds,  if  his  appHcation  has  been  pending 
several  years,  that  at  the  time  of  its  grant,  two  or  three  years' 
taxes  have  accumulated  which  he  must  then  pay ;  and,  since  the 
United  States  exacts  nothing  of  that  kind  from  the  foreigner, 
the  American  has  sufficient  ground  to  feel  that  he  is  not  being 
treated  fairly. 

The  United  States  grants  to  the  foreigner  a  monopoly  of 
his  invention  for  seventeen  years,  permits  him  to  develop  it 
commercially,  and  manufacture  when  and  zvhcre  he  will ;  and, 
when  he  manufactures,  should  he  do  so  outside  of  the  United 
States  territory,  he  may  import  extensively  into  the  United 
States  and  avail  himself  of  the  market  which  our  vast  and  pros- 
perous populaton  affords.  He  is  not  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  protection  of  his  business  because  he  does  not,  early  in  the 
life  of  his  patent,  establish  a  manufacturing  plant  in  the  United 
States  or  because,  after  a  time  barely  sufficient  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  his  product,  he  continues  to  import  into  the  United 
States  the  article  that  is  protectedby  the  United  States  patent. 
Nor  is  he  threatened  with  what  may  be  a  very  material  de- 
crease in  his  business  because  of  a  license  to  manufacture  that 
he  may  be  compelled  to  grant  under  his  patent  to  his  competi- 
tors if  he  fails  to  manufacture  within  the  United  States;  but 
all  of  these  conditions  the  American  manufacturer  must  endure 
when  he  attempts  to  enter  the  foreign  markets  with  a  patented 
article. 

Again,  the  American  patentee  has  cause  for  complaint  in 
the  existence  of  inequalities  due  to  the  illiberal  attitude  of 
many  of  the  Patent  Offices  of  foreign  countries  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  granting  patents. 
In  the  United  States  the  patent  practice  stimulates  the  inventor 
to  press  forward  toward  perfection  by  granting  patents,  sub- 
sequent to  the  grant  of  a  broad  basic  patent,  for  improvements 
and  refinements  of  the  original  idea — but  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  inventor  finds  a  patent  of  that  character  very  difficult 
indeed  to  obtain  and  is  very  often  rejected  on  his  own  broad 
prior  patent  with  the  result  that  the  American  manufacturer 
finds  that  features  of  his  product  that  are  protected  in  the 
home  market  may  be  freely  used  by  his  competitors  abroad ; 
and,  where  the  manufactured  product  lies  within  the  field  of  a 
highly  developed  art,  it  may  very  well  be  that,  as  the  years 
progress,  it  develops  that  such  are  the  only  features  that  would 
outrival  the  product  of  his  competitors.  As  is  well  known  it 
takes  many  years  for  the  manufacturer  to  standardize  his 
product,  and  during  this  evolution  it  is  imperative  that  his  busi- 
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iK'.ss  shouM  be  i-roucioil  by  i)aUiU>  mi  ihc  features  that  mark 
a  legitimate  advance  in  the  art. 

Furthermore,  the  term  of  protection  tliat  the  American  re- 
ceives in  many  foreign  countries  is  much  shorter  than  that 
granted  in  his  own  country,  in  England,  for  instance,  fourteen 
years,  I'Vance,  Germany  and  practically  the  rest  of  Europe  lil- 
teen  years.  Hoc,  the  patent  dates  from  the  day  of  its  issue  and 
not  the  date  of  application, — there,  in  many  countries,  it  dates 
from  the  time  the  application  is  filed.  For  instance,  the  British 
patent  is  granted  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
application,  but  if  an  American  has  filed  his  application  in  his 
own  country  in  advance  of  the  British  applicant  and  v^ishes  to 
safeguard  all  his  rights  in  Great  Britain  he  must  claim  priority, 
under  the  International  Convention,  and  the  term  of  the  British 
patent  will  then  run  from  the  date  on  which  he  filed  his  appli- 
cation in  the  United  States,  possibly  a  year  earlier  than  he  filed 
the  British.  It.  is  not  unusual  for  several  years  to  elapse  after 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  patent  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  patent  issues;  and,  if  an  inventor  files  his  applications 
abroad  within  the  time  allowed  under  the  International  Con- 
vention, i.  e.,  one  year  from  the  date  of  filing  in  the  home  coun- 
try, several  years  of  the  term  for  which  the  patents  are  granted 
will,  in  many  countries,  have  elapsed  by  the  time  his  United 
States  patent  issues;  but  the  foreigner  may  file  his  application 
in  the  United  States  and,  during  its  pendency,  develop  his  in- 
vention commercially  and  the  term  of  his  American  grant  will 
begin  when  his  American  patent  issues,  thus  giving  him  a  con- 
siderably longer  period  in  which  to  .introduce  his  product  and 
develop  his  enterprise  within  the  United  States  than  is  accorded 
the  American  in  the  leading  foreign  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  time  of  one  year  now  allowed  under  the 
International  Convention  for  filing  applications  abroad  is  not 
sufficient.  Two  years  should  be  the  minimum  as  it  reasonably 
requires  that  length  of  time  for  a  manufacturer  to  try  out  and 
develop  an  invention  and  to  reach  a  position  where  he  can 
decide  what  markets  he  wishes  to  enter  and,  therefore,  in  what 
countries  he  desires  protection  by  patent. 

With  the  time  within  which  to  apply  for  patents  in  foreign 
countries  extended,  and  with  the  burdens  imposed  by  taxes 
lifted  and  the  requirements  for  compulsory  manufacture,  com- 
pulsory license  and  importation  prohibitions  removed,  together 
with  a  more  liberal  attitude  in  the  granting  of  patents  the 
American  manufacturer  would  then  feel  that  he  was  being 
treated  more  fairly, — more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  treatment 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  under  its 
patent  laws:  but  he  nozc  feels  that  the  expense  attached  to  the 
maintenance  of  patents  in    foreign   countries  bars  him   from 
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protecting  his  business  fully  and  completely  as  he  may  do  at 
home  by  patents ;  and  that  when  he  enters  foreign  fields  he  is 
forced  to  compete  oftentimes  on  an  unfair  basis  with  those 
whose  competition  is  only  made  possible  by  his  own  enterprise 
in  introducing  the  products  of  the  inventive  genius  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

Xor  can  he  understand  zvhy  these  burdens  should  be  im- 
posed upon  him  for,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  its  patent 
laws,  has  not  the  United  States  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  countries  of  the  world?  Has  not  the 
protection  afforded  the  inventor  stimulated  to  an  unprecedented 
extent  the  inventive  genius  of  its  citizens?  Notwithstanding 
the  few  and  comparatively  small  fees  exacted  by  the  Patent 
Office,  does  not  the  latest  report  show  that  there  has  been  left 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  after  deducting  the  appropri- 
ations of  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Patent  Office 
since  its  establishment,  a  surplus  of  over  eight  million  dollars. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  American  feel  that  his  is  the  best 
patent  system  in  the  world  and  desire  that  he,  himself,  shall 
receive  at  the  hands  of  foreign  countries  at  least  approximately 
the  same  generous  treatment  the  United  States  patent  affords 
the  foreigner? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  inventor  is  a  world-wide 
benefactor  and  it  follows  that  his  reward  should  also  be  world- 
wide ;  but  he  is  deprived  not  only  of  that  reward  by  the  burdens 
and  restrictions  placed  upon  the  patentee;  but  also  of  adequate 
patent  protection  for  his  business  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  patents  since 
each  additional  patent  but  increases  the  burden  placed  upon  him. 

Our  own  country  can  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  more 
liberal  conditions  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  extending  the  time  to  two  years  instead  of 
one,  within  which  application  in  foreign  countries  may  be  filed 
without  loss  of  prior  right  and  by  exerting  all  its  powerful 
influence  to  cause  to  be  lifted  the  burdens  imposed  by  taxes, 
compulsory  manufacture  and  compulsory  license  as  well  as 
importation  prohibitions  and  to  effect  a  more  liberal  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Patent  Offices  of  foreign  countries. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  adoption  generally  of  at  least  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  patent 
laws  of  the  United  States  whether  or  not  the  commercial  world 
is  yet  ready  for  uniform  patent  laws. 
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A  rxEXUlXK  DEPARTMICXT  OF 
COMMERCE 


HON.  BURWELL  S.  CUTLER 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

The  present  charter  of  the  ]5ureau  of  l'"oreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  namely,  to  foster  and  promote  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  is  authority  ample  to  cover  any  extension  that 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  confirm.  The  economic  situation  in 
immediate  prospect  if  not  now  at  hand,  justifies  the  business 
public  in  requesting  of  Congress  an  extension  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  that  charter.  Logically,  then  the  fol- 
lowing plans;  which  were  devised  to  meet  the  economic  needs, 
are  submitted  to  \our  judgment.  Meriting  your  approval,  they 
will  be  presented  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress 
in  the  form  of  estimates,  although  it  may  be  wisdom  to  present 
them  in  part  at  different  times,  and  not  all  this  year. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  foreign  trade  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Our  commercial  attache  force,  composed  of  the  most 
competent  economists  and  trade  experts  procurable  by  any 
government,  have  been  for  several  years  the  leading  reporters 
and  advisers  on  international  commerce.  Situated  in  the  capi- 
tals of  certain  countries  where  we  have  ambassadors  or  minis- 
ters, they  observe  and  report  regularly  on  trade  policies, 
tendencies,  developments  and  specific  trading  opportunities 
abroad.  A  part  of  the  task  is  to  cultivate  amongst  the  purely 
commercial  elements  of  the  foreign  country  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  the  same  elements  at  home.  On  account  of  being 
at  the  constant  command  of  the  business  public  through  a 
practical  Department  of  Commerce  they  work  to  the  very  prac- 
tical end  of  sales  for  American  producers  and  merchants.  But 
there  are  only  eleven  of  them — because  funds  for  more  do  not 
exist.  Our  new  estimates  call  for  eighteen.  The  United  King- 
dom proposes  to  have  twenty-seven,  Canada  twenty-three  un- 
der the  name  of  resident  trade  commissioners :  and  other 
countries  in  proportionate  number.  Nor  would  the  disparity 
between  their  plans  and  ours  be  wholly  removed  by  our 
own  establishment  of  resident  trade  commissioners  in  about  ten 
regions  of  minor  political  importance.       Regions  such  as  the 
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Straits  Settlements  and  Central  America  should  be  under  the 
constant  survey  of  such  officials.  Let  us  hope  that  Congress 
will  recognize  our  claim. 

The  so-called  Commercial  or  Special  Agents  are  carefully 
selected  men  from  particular  trades  who  investigate  intensively 
and  exclusively  foreign  markets  for  American  commodities. 
Most  of  you  are  acquainted  with  our  consequent  publications 
on  shoes,  cotton  textiles,  farming  machinery,  and  so  forth.  But 
very  few  know  that  we  have  produced  in  the  last  five  years 
seventy-five  market  studies.  Most  of  these  are  regarded  in  Eu- 
rope as  authoritative.  English  merchants  follow  them  closely, 
and  sometimes  they  have  been  translated  by  German  trade 
promoters  even  before  they  are  all  well  circulated  here  at  home. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  good  business  is  directly  traceable 
to  these  publications.  Instead  of  being  content  with  thirty  special 
agents  covering  the  entire  world,  as  last  year,  we  call  now  for 
thirty  in  Europe  alone  (after  the  war  is  over)  and  as  many 
more  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America. 

This,  in  general,  is  our  foreign  technical  service.  It  must 
be  re-in forced  and  organized  by  a  force  at  Washington  that 
can  test  the  work  for  scientific  accuracy,  unify  it,  tabulate  it 
for  comparison  with  previous  data,  attach  correct  conclusions 
and  put  them  into  readable  form  for  you  merchants.  The  Bureau 
should  have  for  this  purpose  highly  competent  statisticians, 
economists,  commodit}-  s])ecialists.  customs  experts,  shipping 
advisers,  etc.,  without  whom  the  authority  and  helpfulness  of 
your  Department  of  Commerce  fails  completely.  Alen  of  such 
grades  receiving  decent  salaries  of  three  to  six  thousand  dollars 
are  allowed  to  the  regular  government  commissions  and  to 
some  of  the  War  Boards,  whereas  we  are  restricted  to  salaries 
around  eighteen  hundred  for  some  of  our  best  research  men. 
As  a  result,  the  bulk  of  the  work  falls  upon  over- worked  di- 
vision administrators  who  tire  out  and  leave  us. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  authorities  should  be  not 
only  equal  to  those  of  any  university  but  really  the  very  elite  of 
the  land.  Again  I  hope  Congress  will  not  compel  us  to  work 
for  the  economic  future  of  the  country  with  inefficient  un- 
trained help,  and  bound  in  selecting  it  by  rigid  state  allotments. 

Last  year  we  were  allowed  $550,000  in  round  figures.  This 
year  the  Secretar}-  of  Commerce  applies  for  $1,450,000. 

Eventually  the  Department  should  have  a  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Practice.  Both  Secretary  Rcdfield  and  Prof.  Taussig 
have  pointed  out  that  no  small  amount  of  post-war  readjust- 
ment must  begin  with  a  more  scientific  conduct  of  manufacture, 
purchase  of  raw  materials  an<l  distribution  at  home.  This 
means  in  final  analysis  the  elimination  of  waste  in  man-power, 
time,  material  and  overhead  cost.     To  the  refinement  of  such 
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processes  uiulcrlaki'ii  by  I'jiglaiul,  (Krmaii}.  I'lanct.',  and  Japan 
we  can,  1  think,  oppose  tHpial  ingcnnity.  It  requires  study, 
however,  constant  thinking  and  experiment.  A  new  industrial 
P.m-eau  coniposetl  of  Divisions  as  follows  has  been  suggested 
10  us : 

1.  A  Division  of  Shop  Practice.  Machinery  and  artisan 
methods  here  and  abroad  can  be  studied,  measured,  compared 
and  published  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  shop  executives,  since 
most  of  us  ne\er  progress  beyond  the  limit  of  our  own  origi- 
nality. 

2.  A  Division  of  Material  \'aluation.  The  original  sources, 
the  handling  and  grades  of  foreign  and  domestic  materials  are 
seldom  thoroughly  understood  by  the  user;  often  he  buys  in  a 
rising  market  at  prices  made  up  he  knows  not  how,  although  he 
may  have  bargained  hard.  Neither  does  he  know  the  available 
stocks. 

3.  A  Division  of  Information  on  International  Water  and 
Rail  Ways.  A  traffic  adviser  to  commerce  and  for  commerce, 
and  advocate  before  the  Government  in  favor  of  proper  trade 
routes  could  render  great  service. 

4.  A  Division  of  Distribution  Economy.  The  development 
of  sensible  delivery  methods  would  cut  down  overhead  expense 
to  a  substantial  extent. 

5.  A  Division  of  Cost  Finding  Methods.  That  work  has 
already  been  done  in  a  degree  for  the  purchasing  offices  of 
the  Government  by  the  existing  Inter-Departmental  Cost  Con- 
ference. 

The  comprehensive  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
manufactures  and  stocks  would  harmonize  with  these  services 
and  make  them  doubly  effective. 

It  is  not  meant  that  such  a  program  should  be  put  into  im- 
mediate operation  or  that  the  Department  looks  for  an  early 
extension  of  activity  in  that  direction.  Congress  may  not  look 
with  favor  upon  an  appropriation  for  economic  purposes  to 
such  an  extent  during  the  very  height  of  our  military  expendi- 
ture. I  give  you  these  outlines  largely  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Department  is  alive  to  its  responsibilities  and  desires  to 
organize  for  needs  in  the  near  future.  We  at  Washington  are 
not  so  lost  in  the  details  of  our  daily  routine  that  we  do  not 
frequently  lift  our  eyes  to  the  commercial  horizon  and  see  new 
developments  in  prospect. 

The  main  purpose  back  of  our  daily  w^ork  and  our  plans  for 
the  future  is  just  this :  We  want  to  give  to  the  commercial 
public  a  steady  flow  of  trade  and  industrial  information.  Com- 
prehensive it  needs  to  be.  straight  to  the  point  and  usable.  Nor 
should  it  fail  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  business  where  there 
is  a  fundamental  problem.    Without  such  helpfulness  and  ad- 
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vice  our  business  interests  may  be  outstripped  by  Eu- 
ropean operators.  For  we  know  that  the  European 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  under  the  spur  of  war  needs,  has 
acquired  habits  of  scientific  management  which  have  made  him 
more  efficient  than  ever  before.  During  the  last  four  years 
he  has  been  forced  to  measure  with  sensitive  scales  his  scanty 
resources  in  men,  materials  and  time,  and  this  educational 
process  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  ideal  preparation  for  re- 
establishment  in  foreign  markets.  Certainly  our  own  pro- 
ducers and  merchants  must  observe  the  same  rules  of  care- 
ful measurement  or  scientific  precision  if  they  can  hope  to  hold 
their  own  in  competition.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
our  ability  to  meet  all  comers  on  an  equal  basis  if  we  add  to 
our  natural  energy  and  ingenuity  a  determination  to  be  guided 
only  by  facts,  properly  ascertained  and  explained. 

No  agency  is  better  able  to  discover  and  collect  the  facts 
than  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Even  now  it  has  several 
libraries  of  commercial  information  under  the  supervision  of 
authorities  which  can  be  used  by  business  men  to  a  degree  never 
before  contemplated.  You  are  therefore  urged  to  utilize  these 
resources  constantly  and  without  limitation.  It  is  only  out  of  the 
demand  made  unceasingly  upon  the  Department  by  the  business 
public  that  the  Department  has  adequate  reason  to  grow  and  be- 
come what  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

All  in  all,  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  de- 
serve a  national  headquarters  where  a  policy  of  affirmative 
constructiveness  rules  the  day.  At  the  least,  there  should  be 
that  much  counterbalance  to  the  numerous  agencies  in  restraint 
of  trade  that  political  expediency  has  brought  into  being  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Is  it  not  time  indeed  that  political  think- 
ing everywhere  should  purge  itself  of  the  idea  that  Business 
comprehends  only  the  predatory  activities  of  a  few  sharp  men? 
My  conception  of  the  economic  structure  is  a  great  work-shop 
common  to  all.  where  every  man  and  woman  has  opportunity 
to  work  out  his  or  her  salvation.  The  street  vender  and  the 
bank  president,  the  machine  hand  and  the  farmer,  have  equal 
right  of  occupation.  Living  under  one  general  national  roof, 
damage  or  neglect  to  any  one  of  them  eventually  falls  upon  the 
others ;  for  every  livelihood  is  an  effort  in  association.  The 
doctrine  preached  by  cynical  journalism,  seeking  thereby  to  pile 
up  circulation,  and  by  irresponsible  agitators  to  the  effect  that 
business  is  intrinsically  immoral  and  subversive  of  the  public 
good  should  no  longer  go  unchallenged  by  the  sober  people  in 
any  community.  The  effect  produced  by  such  agitation  is  not 
constructive  reform  but  is  usually  a  mania  akin  to  Bolshevism. 
True,  it  is  born  of  a  social  incongruity  which  human  society 
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has  iu)l  yet  been  able  to  (.iiiw  .uid  llic  iiktc  .symploni  ol  the 
aihiK'iU  1  do  not  hojie  to  suppress;  that  alone  would  be  no  solu- 
tion. r>ut  I  think,  with  many  others,  that  the  deliberate  act  of 
trying  to  profit  out  of  social  unhappincss  by  a  threat 
of  destruction  to  the  national  prosperity,  is  wicked — and 
is  preventable.  Constant  teaching  that  the  institution  of 
business  is  a  common  possession  of  every  working  man  and 
woman  would  go  a  long  way  in  creating  toward  business  ac- 
tivity the  high  sense  of  respect  shown  by  the  great  commercial 
nations  in  Europe.  Their  attitude  of  respect,  even  when 
tinctured  with  political  disapproval  on  party  lines,  stands  in 
high  contrast  to  the  radically  dififerent  view  which  frequently 
obtains  in  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  personal  element  in  business,  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  it  comprises  most  of  our  really  useful  idealists.  Seldom 
do  we  see  any  substantial  progress  toward  social  and  industrial 
betterment  that  is  not  being  conducted  or  supported  by  our 
business  men;  by  just  the  average  hard-working,  sympathetic. 
matter-of-fact  and  staunch  American  who  has  built  up  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  these  men  usurpers : 
chosen  by  their  own  associates  to  lead  in  business,  the  choice  is 
usually  ratified  by  their  communities,  even  though  not  always 
a  matter  of  ballot  contest.  If  sometimes  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  reform  to  suit  the  extreme  radical,  it  is  because  they 
may  see  the  danger  of  revolution  on  the  business  welfare  of  the 
community.  When  the  obvious  price  of  a  sudden  reform  is 
certain  injury  to  the  public  livelihood  it  is  quite  natural  for  the 
business  man  to  hesitate.  lie  feels  a  constant  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  this  direction,  whether  or  not  he  is  conscious  of  it  in 
the  terms  of  a  creed.  If  I  were  to  formulate  a  single  creed 
to  which  all  business  men  instinctively  adhere  I  would  call  it 
"responsibility  to  the  human  and  economic  integrity  of  their 
country." 

It  is  to  this  element  that  we  must  look  for  practical  advice 
in  the  readjustment  days  to  come.  The  rejection  of  such 
advice  and  lack  of  confidence  in  our  business  public  would  be  a 
slip  toward  international  impotence,  for  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  earth  are  to-day  in  conference  with  their  business  inter- 
ests on  the  problem  of  industrial  and  commercial  regeneration. 
Let  us  realize,  as  those  nations  do,  that  business  is  the  natural 
and  moral  manifestation  of  mankind's  ambition,  whether  at  the 
forge  or  workbench,  in  the  office  or  at  the  plow,  behind  the 
counter  or  at  the  machine.  This  view  of  the  matter  logically 
creates  the  conviction  that  a  national  business  headquarters, 
actuated  by  motives  of  helpfulness  and  scientific  development, 
is  a  national  necessity.  The  Department  of  Commerce  aspires 
to  that  position  with  your  help. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

H.  C.  LEWIS 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co. 

The  functions  of  Governments  in  the  development  of 
foreign  trade  following  the  war  will  certainly  be  important, 
though  just  what  they  should  be  we  may  not  now  be  able 
to  determine.  The  active  participation  of  governments  in 
world  trade  is  fraught  with  certain  danger,  and  we  should 
encourage  its  development  only  along  sound  economic  lines 
or  as  the  action  of  other  Governments  may  make  it  neces- 
sary. Our  Government  may  properly  and  very  advantage- 
ously investigate  markets  and  export  possibilities  for  the 
information  and  encouragement  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  In  a  broad  way,  however,  the  ultimate 
permanence  and  satisfactory  development  of  our  foreign 
commerce  must  be  left  to  the  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise  of  American  concerns. 

We  have  those  qualities  in  abundance,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  and  developed  by  necessity  for  exercise — 
not  softened  or  coddled  by  government  assistance  in  the 
realm  of  legitimate  business.  Individual  strength,  tenacity 
and  endurance  laid  the  foundation  of  our  mighty  country, 
and  though  we  may  have  strayed  from  our  original  path. 
we  must  return  to  its  principles  if  we  are  to  remain  a 
strong  people  and  a  great  nation.  Individual  development, 
in  commerce  as  in  personal  matters,  may  also  afford  our 
best  defense  against  social  and  economic  evils  and  con- 
flicts which  may  attend  the  restoration  of  normal  condi- 
tions in  industry. 

Assuming,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  need  for  the 
Government's  practical  interest  in  foreign  trade,  let  us 
consider,  first,  how  it  may  best  be  organized  and  applied. 

It  seems  proper  for  us  to  suggest  to  the  various  depart- 
ments in  Washington  that  they  at  once  begin  to  coordi- 
nate their  information  and  cooperate  in  their  activities. 
There  is  the  Department  of  Commerce,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  important  questions  of  business  and  trade.  There 
is  the  Department  of  State,  with  its  predominant  position 
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in  foreign  affairs  and  with  a  most  important  relation  to 
business  as  it  affects  our  foreign  relations  or  as  our  foreign 
relations  are  affected  by  business.  There  is  our  Tariff 
Commission,  with  its  great  questions  of  foreign  tariffs,  as 
well  as  our  own  domestic  tariff  policies.  There  is  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  its  large  and  general  con- 
trol of  business  policies.  There  is  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, interested  in  the  movement  of  trade  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  as  it  may  affect  exchange  and  revenues. 
There  is  also  the  Shipping  Board,  with  its  most  important 
relation  to  foreign  commerce  and  its  great  responsibility 
toward  the  American  exporter  and  importer. 

To  some  extent,  each  of  these  departments  is  working 
independently  of  the  others.  A  number  of  them  are  inde- 
pendently acquiring  detailed  information  covering  practi- 
cally the  same  fields, — statistical  and  otherwise, — giving 
advice,  issuing  orders,  commending  or  criticizing,  and  all 
without  full  cooperation  in  policies  or  coordination  of 
efforts  This  causes  much  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
tax-payer  and  brings  lessened  ef^ciency  when  the  greatest 
is  needed.  So  far  as  our  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  this 
lack  of  coordination  levies  unnecessary  expense  upon  it, 
which,  if  continued  when  international  competition  is  re- 
sumed after  the  war,  will  constitute  a  most  serious  handicap 
to  American  enterprise. 

We  should  therefore  urge  that  the  above  departments, 
and  all  other  administrative  bodies  having  to  do  with  for- 
eign trade,  get  together  and  unite  their  efforts.  As  indi- 
vidual strength  and  enterprise  are  important  to  our  busi- 
ness development,  so  are  concentration  of  effort  and  econ- 
omy of  expenditure  in  the  activities  of  our  Government 
equally  important. 

Cooperation,  coordination,  concentration  and  harmony 
will  bring  great  results,  and  nothing  else  will  answer  at 
this  time. 

Having  organized  our  governmental  machinery — not 
with  another  department  or  commission,  but  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  detailed  organization  if  possible  and  by  coordinat- 
ing what  remains — let  us  consider  the  limits  within  which 
this  machinery  should  operate.  There  should  be  definite 
limits  to  practical  government  activity  in  foreign  trade,  as 
in  domestic  trade.  The  same  principle  applies  to  both  in 
effect,  except  that  the  possibility  of  overstepping  these 
limits  in  foreign  trade  creates  a  greater  danger  than  will 
be  the  case  in  domestic  matters.  Too  much  government 
participation  in  our  foreign  trade  invites  or  compels  sim- 
ilar  participation   by   other    governments.      The    resulting 
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dang-cr  from  this  is  apparent.  We  must  not  create  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  wars  or  make  world  commerce  the  basis 
for  another  world  war. 

We  Americans  occupy  a  unique  and  leading  position 
today,  which  we  can  hold  if  we  are  worthy  and  which  the 
efforts  and  activities  of  our  government  will  make  com- 
mendable in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  if  a  wise  policy  is 
pursued.  Let  us  lead  toward  sane,  constructive  develop- 
ment and  avoid  the  dangers  of  trade  wars,  with  their  re- 
sulting inevitable  losses. 

As  to  the  method  of  defining  the  proper  limits  of  gov- 
ernm.ent  activities  in  foreign  commerce,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  government  agency,  as  finally  organized  and  sup- 
ported by  other  departments,  consult  fully  and  freely  with 
representatives  of  important  organizations  dealing  with 
foreign  trade.  The  committees  appointed  by  these  organ- 
izations should  at  least  be  largely  composed  of  men  having 
personal  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  trade 
and  with  broad  vision.  With  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
such  men,  the  limits  of  a  sane,  safe  and  yet  constructive 
policy  can  be  determined. 

Among  the  "important  purposes  of  our  Government 
should  be  a  definite  policy  of  encouragement  to  Americans 
to  go  abroad  in  the  interests  of  our  foreign  trade.  This 
should  be  actual  encouragement  and  support,  and  not 
merely  verbal  statements.  An  able,  reputable  American 
citizen  living  in  a  foreign  country  offers  the  example  which 
we  wish  to  give  the  world  of  our  methods,  of  our  policies 
and  of  our  ideals.  He  must  be  respected  as  a  representa- 
tive of  our  great  country. 

I  will  give  an  example  of  what  a  Government  Agency, 
in  sole  control  of  foreign  trade  details  and  supported  by 
all  other  Government  Departments,  might  do. 

In  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  even  before,  many  of  the 
smaller  neutral  countries  have  developed  industries  not 
warranted  by  their  natural  resources  nor  even  by  any 
great  national  consumption.  These  are  economically  un- 
sound. They  are  generally  comparatively  small  enterprises, 
but  are  protected  by  prohibitive  tariff  duties  or  by  decrees 
or  laws  granting  them  practical  monopoly.  The  nationals 
of  those  countries  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the  goods 
produced,  and  the  legitimate  producer  in  a  logical  manufac- 
turing country  loses  a  market.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
substantial  losses  affecting  many  people,  and  the  gains  are 
for  a  few  preferred  individuals  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  or  who  have  been  able  to  bring  about  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion.    Possibly  the  United   States   is  not   without   fault   in 
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this  respect.      Ii  sci  \vc  should  sacrifice  what  is  uneconom- 
ical .-.nd  gain  the  greater  logical  market. 

Investigation  by  competent  and  experienced  govern- 
ment agents  might  develop  these  cases  and  proper  govern- 
mental action  correct  the  errors, — for  errors  they  are  in 
a  broad  economic  sense.  There  is  no  country  without  nat- 
ural resources  to  develop,  and  development  along  lines  not 
justified  by  national  resources  represents  an  economic  loss 
and  a  world  danger.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  today  our 
country  has  more  to  lose  and  more  to  fear  from  illogical, 
uneconomic  manufacturing  and  financial  development  the 
world  over  than  from  the  world's  legitimate  competition. 
We  can  avoid  this  danger  by  helping  others  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  legitimate  gov 
ernmental  action. 

Our  Government  ofificials  have  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  great  responsibility,  and  upon  their  final  decision  and 
action  much  depends  which  may  affect  not  only  our  own 
country  but  the  whole  world.  Let  us  hope  for  and  encour- 
age real  cooperation  among  all — not  merely  among  limited 
groups.  \\'e  are  entitled  to  just  what  we  deserve.  If  we 
endeavor  to  get  more,  we  act  unwisely  and  lose  in  the 
end ;  if  we  get  less,  we  are  weak  and  unworthy. 

May  I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  entirely  inade- 
quate compensation  paid  to  the  representatives  and  em- 
ployes of  the  Department  of  Commerce?  These  men  are 
loyal,  patriotic  and  generally  of  high  intelligence.  First 
of  all  they  deserve  adequate  compensation  for  their  work, 
and  that  they  are  not  now  receiving.  Let  us  all  frankly 
recognize  that  we  cannot  now  generally  obtain,  nor  per- 
manently retain,  the  services  of  able  men  unless  they  are 
properly  paid.  Concentration  of  activities  through  the  con- 
solidation of  the  present  work  being  done  by  various 
Departments  in  Washington  would  bring  very  great  sav- 
ing in  cost  and  yet  allow  of  much  higher  compensation  for 
those  doing  this  most  important  work. 

It  will  be  far  better,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  a  smaller 
staff,  better  paid  and  consequently  of  greater  ability,  than 
to  be  forced  by  Congress  to  maintain  its  present  policy  in 
respect  to  the  payment  of  its  people.  That  Department 
needs  men  of  some  extensive  industrial  and  businesg  experi- 
ence. It  may  and  will  educate  many  young  men,  but  their 
work  must  of  necessit}'  be  guidea  and  supervised  by  I'len 
of  real  practical  experience  if  the  work  of  the  Department 
is  to  be  wisely  constructive.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
policy  of  the  nations  which  will  be  our  chief  competitors 
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will  be  to  use  the  services  of  able  and  practical  men  in 
guiding  and  directing  their  foreign-trade  efforts  and 
policies. 

I  et  me  conclude  by  repeating  in  substance  the  follow- 
mg  points: 

The  safe  function  of  our  Government  activity  in  for- 
i^ign  business  should  be  very  carefully  considered  and  its 
'imits  distinctly  defined  until  the  action  of  other  nations 
makes  it  necessary  to  extend  these  limits. 

The  representatives  of  our  Department  of  Commerce 
must  be  at  least  equal  in  position  and  ability  to  those  of 
other  governments.  This  requires  proper  compensation 
for  their  services. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  should 
be  fully  recognized  by  other  government  departments,  so 
that  their  activities  may  not  clash. 

All  departments  should  cooperate  and  coordinate  in 
their  work  affecting  our  foreign  interests. 


FRED  B.  WHITNEY 
President.  Deselektro  Company 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  AND  TRADE 

AGREEMENTS  INCIDENT  TO  WAR, 

PEACE  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

By 

FRED  BROWN  WHITNEY 

Chairman  of  the  Deselektro  Co. 

Chairman, American  Manufacturers  Export  Association's  Committee 

on  Commercial  Treaties  and  Trade  Agreements 

1.  PEACE  REVIVES  TREATY  RIGHTS 

A  declaration  of  war  causes  non-intercourse  in  trade  be- 
tween opposing  belligerents  and  supersedes  treaties  involving 
the  rights  of  aliens  in  trade;  however,  unless  such  rights  are 
waived  by  the  parties  to  treaties  or  new  or  repugnant  stipula- 
tions are  made  in  other  treaties,  such  rights  revive,  usually,  in 
their  operation  at  the  return  of  peace. 

2.  BRITISH  INTENTION  TO  DENOUNCE 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

(a)  It  is  therefore  important  to  take  note  of  a  recent  re- 
mark in  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
effect  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  follow  the  policy  of  France 
in  denouncing  ALL  commercial  treaties  providing  for  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment. 

(b)  The  customary  most  favored  nation  clause  in  a  com- 
mercial treaty  stipulates  that  each  party  thereto  shall  grant  to 
the  other,  in  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty,  the 
same  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  as  may  thereafter  be 
granted,  as  to  the  same  matter,  to  the  most  favored  nation. 

(c)  Such  action,  if  taken,  will  leave  Great  Britain  free  to 
introduce  a  policy  of  preference  for  colonial  products  in  the 
British  market  and  adopt  a  general  tariff  under  which  to  nego- 
tiate special  commercial  arrangements  with  the  Allies  and  bar- 
gain with  neutrals. 

3.  FRANCE  TO  ABROGATE  ALL  CONVENTIONAL 

AGREEMENTS. 
On  May  14,  1918,  the  French  Government  announced  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  abrogate  all  conven- 
tional arrangements  with  foreign  countries  affecting  economic 
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relations,  incliuliiig;  those  roQ^ardiiii;  coniiiKicc.  iKi\ii;atioii,  and 
industry. 

•1.     I-RENCH-CANADIAX  CONVENTION 
TERMINATED 

(a)  Notice  lias  been  given  that  the  French-Canadian  Con- 
vention of  1908  is  to  be  terminated  on  May  H,  1919.  The  Act 
required  12  months  notice.  Each  Government  granted  sub- 
stantial tarilt  concessions  to  imports  from  the  other  country. 
Canada  applied  intermediate  rates  to  certain  French  products 
and  special  rates  for  other  articles,  these  rates  corresponding 
in  most  cases  to  the  British  preferential  rates.  France  applied 
her  minimum  rates  to  certain  Canadian  products. 

(b)  France  has  a  dual  tariff  system  under  which  both  the 
general  and  minimum  duties  are  fixed  by  law. 

Prior  to  1909,  the  United  States  products,  included  under 
'^5  diiTerent  tariff  numbers,  were  admitted  into  France  at  the 
minimum  rates  of  duty.  These  numbers  relate  to  animal  and 
vegetable  products. 

Under  the  Act  of  March  29,  1910,  the  President  of  France 
was  authorized  to  admit  at  the  minimum  rates  the  above  25 
articles,  except  mineral  oils,  and  at  intermediate  rates  68  addi- 
tional numbers,  of  which  44  covered  manufactured  articles;  the 
principal  of  which  are; — paper,  hides  and  skins  prepared  by 
vegetable  tanning,  boot  and  shoe  uppers,  trunks  of  wood  and 
cardboard,  articles  of  skin  and  leather,  made-up  furs,  milling 
machinery,  rolling  mills,  hoisting  machinery,  pulleys,  balances, 
scales,  material  for  roadway  for  steam  and  other  railways, 
presses,  fine  cutlery,  iron  and  steel  tubes,  tools  of  copper,  wood 
turners'  wares,  vehicles  other  than  railways,  carriages  properly 
so  called,  vehicles  for  commerce,  agriculture  and  cartage,  cycles 
and  parts  thereof,  belting,  tubes,  valves  and  other  articles  of 
india  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  brush-makers'  wares,  and  toys. 
These  articles  pav  the  general  rates  in  force  prior  to  April  1, 
1910. 

5.     FRANCE  GA\^E  GERMANY  FAVORED 
NATION  TREATMENT 

In  the  pre-U-boat  period,  Germany  enjoyed  in  France  the 
most  favored  nation  treatment  as  a  by-product  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1871.  The  United  States  does  not  enjoy  this 
treatment. 

For  example,  a  result  of  this : — American  paraffine  required 
$3  more  customs  duty  than  the  same  article  imported  from 
Germany.  A  similar  preference  existed  for  the  more  important 
benzol  imports  into  France.     The  same  was  true  of  any  num- 
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ber  of  other  articles  of  American  origin,  particularly  manufac- 
tures. 

France  gave  the  United  States  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
minimum  tariff;  however,  the  entire  minimum  tariff  was 
granted  under  normal  conditions  to  all  other  countries  of  com- 
mercial importance. 

6.  LACK  OF  A  TREATY  AND  WAR  SHIFTED  THE 
U.  S.  TRADE  STATUS  in  Russia.  Upon  the  abrogation  by 
the  United  States  of  its  commercial  treaty  of  1832  and  the  tech- 
nical ending  of  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  provided 
for  therein,  Russia  continued  to  give  to  the  United  States  all 
the  tariff  concessions,  granted  to  any  foreign  country.  The 
valuable  concessions  were  the  conventional  rates  of  tariff  pro- 
vided for  by  the  commercial  treaties  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  War  suspended  these  treaties 
and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  conventional  rates  and  the 
application  of  the  general  rates  plus  a  war  surtax. 

The  products  in  which  France  and  Italy  were  principally  in- 
terested in  were  still  admitted  under  the  conventional  rates  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaties  with  Russia  ;  these  concessions  covered 
specialties  which  w^ere  of  little  value  to  the  United  States. 

Germany  did  not  give  the  United  States  the  tariff"  conces- 
sions granted  Sweden  and  Japan  which  prior  to  the  war  were 
extended  to  practically  all  other  countries.  The  United  States 
did  not  get  favored  nation  treatment  from  Canada,  Haiti  and 
Salvador.  In  Canada,  American  products  were  subject  to  the 
general  tariff  while  many  commercial  rivals  of  the  United 
States  got  intermediate  rates.  All  appreciate  that  our  revenue 
policies  have  a  great  influence  in  the  exchange  of  tariff  conces- 
sions and  that  our  officials  are  governed  largely  thereby ;  how- 
ever, it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  to  take  note  that  if  the 
United  States,  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties,  is  to  depend 
upon  reference  to  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  and  the 
tariff  concessions  embodied  in  treaties  with  other  countries, 
typical  American  specialties  may  not  secure  proper  concessions 
and  in  some  cases,  the  general  concessions  that  the  United 
States  gets  from  a  given  country  may  be  minimized  by  a 
change  in  its  commercial  relations  with  a  third  country. 

Special  separate  commercial  treaties  adapted  to  the  dis- 
tinctive U.  S.  articles  may  prove  beneficial ;  however,  expert 
knowledge,  skill,  and  caution  are  essential  to  effect  such  a 
plan. 

7.  THE  OLD  GERMANY-AUSTRIA  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  was  to  expire  in  1017  but  the  war  has  produced  a 


coiuliti(-»ii  which  iiuhoatcs  the  I'onnalion  of  an  ccoiioinic  union 
in  heu  of  the  oixHnarv  treaty  relations. 

8.  THE  BREST  LITOX'SK  TREA'J'V  and  the  German 
treaties  with  the  Ukraine  and  Finland  exempt  future  German 
concessions  to  Austria-Hungary  from  the  operation  of  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment.  Austria-Hungary  made  similar  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  Germany  when  peace  was  concluded  with 
Russia. 

The  Premier  of  Australia  has  stated  that  under  the  Erest- 
Litovsk  treaty,  Germany  prohibits  Russia  from  im]:)Osing  duties 
or  preventing  the  export  of  minerals  and  timber ;  however, 
Russia  must  allow  Germany's  goods  to  enter  Russia  under  the 
most  favored  nation  treatment.  The  events  of  the  hour  seem 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  what  the  Central  Powers  think  they 
have  done  with  Russia  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace  may  modify 
the  contemplated  relations  between  the  Central  Powers,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  economic  unions. 

9.  THE  GERMAN  -  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  ECONOMIC 
UNION  MOVEMENT  naturally  comes  from  the  economic 
isolation  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  fear  of  economic  dis- 
criminations from  the  Allies  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions adapted  at  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments at  Paris  on  June  14-17,  1916.  Among  such  resolu- 
tions, is  the  following : 

"The  Allies  declare  themselves  agreed  to  conserve  for 
the  Allied  countries,  before  ALL  others,  their  natural 
resources  during  the  whole  period  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  maritime  reconstruction,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  undertake  to  establish  SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
these  resources." 

11.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT  A  PARTY  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE,  although  it  has  since  June  14, 
1916,  joined  the  Allies  in  fighting  with  arms,  the  Central  Pow- 
ers;  hence  the  United  States  now  stands  technically  in  the  "all 
others."  class  so  far  as  the  conservation  and  interchange  after 
the  war  of  economic  resources  is  involved. 

What  action,  if  any,  the  United  States  may  take  in  regard 
to  becoming  identified  with  the  policies  outlined  by  the  Paris 
conference  of  the  Allies  or  in  using  economic  boycotts  and 
trade  discriminations  against  the  Central  Powers  or'  any  other 
Nations  is  of  great  interest  and  consequence  to  all  American 
international  traders,   especially  manufacturers. 
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12.  SOME  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  VIEWS  OF  ALLI- 
ANCES  AND  BOYCOTTS  are  disclosed  in  the  .following 
public  statements: — 

(a)  On  October  31,  VJUS,  shortly  after  the  Economic  Con- 
ference of  the  then  Allies,  the  American  Manufacturers  Ex- 
port Association,  in  annual  convention  assembled,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"The  export  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  seek 
in  international  trade,  only  such  gains  as  this  Country 
is  economically  entitled  to  and  have  neither  desire  nor 
design  to  profit  unfairly  by  conditions  created  by  the 
European  conflict. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  armed  conflict  in  Europe  will 
not  be  followed  by  an  economic  war  that  will  place 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  international  commerce  and  in- 
dustry and  the  export  manufacturers  believe  that,  in 
the  formulation  of  commercial  treaties,  we  should  insist 
upon  due  regard  for  our  rights  and  our  opportunities, 
thus  assuring  to  our  commercial  and  financial  interests 
full  protection  to  our  rights  abroad.  The  economic 
basis  of  our  foreign  trade  is  our  ability  to  produce 
goods  to  meet  the  requirements  of  international  mar- 
kets at  competitive  prices  and  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  export  manufacturers  and  the  employees  thereof 
demand  efficient  workmanship  as  well  as  adequate 
wages." 

(b)  On  October  10,  1917,  after  the  United  States  had  joined 
the  Allies  in  the  armed  conflict  against  the  Central  Powers, 
the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  at  the  1917  annual  conven- 
tion, 

"The  Association  endorses  especially  that  part  of 
President  Wilson's  answer  to  the  Pope  which  states, 
'Punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of  empires, 
the  establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic 
leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient  and  in  the  end  worse 
than  futile,  no  proper  basis  for  a  Peace  of  any  kind, 
least  of  all  an  enduring  Peace.'  " 

The   1917  resolutions  then  repeated  the  1916  resolutions 
which  vou  have  just  listened  to  and  then  resolved  further, 

"With  the  hope  of  securing  ultimate  tranquillity  in 
international  trade  and  freedom  of  individual  action  for 
all,  the  Association  favors:  1.  The  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  to  decide  international  diflFerences ;  2,  The 
United  States  taking  the  initiative  in  agreeing  with  other 
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Xaiions  to  bring  economic  pressure  on  any  Nation  or 
Nations  which  resort  to  military  measures  without  firsl 
submitting  their  differences  to  an  international  tribunal 
and  to  use  concerted  military  force  in  the  event  that 
this  economic  pressure  be  not  sufficient  to  compel  Na- 
tions which  have  proceeded  to  war  to  desist  from  mili- 
tary operations  and  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  an 
international  tribunal." 

The  1917  resolutions  were  adopted  after  a  referendum 
questionnaire  had  been  considered  by  each  of  the  some  700 
odd  members  of  the  Association.  The  questionnaire  speci- 
fically asked  whether  or  not  the  members'  present  views  dif- 
fered from  the  11)16  resolutions  in  respect  to  economic  restric- 
tions and  boycotts. 

No  member  expressed  a  change  of  views  since  the  United 
States  joined  in  the  conflict  at  arms. 

(c)  THE  U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  VOTED 
AN  ECONOMIC  WAR,  under  certain  conditions,  against 
Germany,  on  February  26,  1918,  by  the  adoption,  by  a  vote  of 
1,204  to  151,  of  its  referendum,  number  twenty-three,  resolu- 
tions which  are  to  the  general  effect  that  the  Chamber  calls 
German  business  men's  attention  to  the  conditions,  that  the 
size  of  Germany's  future  armament  depends  on  her  after-war 
receipts  of  raw  materials  and  profits  from  her  foreign  trade 
and  to  prevent  an  excessive  armament,  the  American  people 
will  enter  an  economic  combination  against  Germany  unless 
Germany's  Government  becomes  a  responsible  instrument  con- 
trolled by  the  German  people. 

The  resolutions  further  urge  German  business  men  to 
study  the  situation  and  to  cooperate  to  avert  a  disastrous  eco- 
nomic war  and  to  make  certain  a  lasting  Peace. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association,  the 
Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Supplies,  the  Associated 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  New  York  State,  the  Silk 
Association  of  America,  the  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange  declined  to  vote  on  the 
referendum.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
voted  in  the  negative  and  took  the  position  that  an  economic 
boycott  would  be  an  unwarranted  interference  in  a  matter  of 
international  relations. 

The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  voted  in  the 
negative  and  took  the  position  that  the  proposition  is  not  the 
most  appropriate  of  effective  means  of  obtaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  business  men  of  Germany  in  an  endeavor  to  avert 
a  disastrous  economic  war  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
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hostilities.  The  Association  indicated  that  its  opinion  was  that 
the  preambles  were  so  drawn  as  to  convey  a  suggestion  of 
threat  that  failure  to  cooperate  might  result  in  a  declaration 
by  the  United  States  of  an  economic  war  in  order  to  cause 
changes  in  Government  conditions  in  Germany. 

The  affirmative  vote  came  largely  from  the  many  local 
chambers  which  have  little,  if  any  substantial  technical  knowl- 
edge of  international  trade.  The  affirmative  vote  resulted 
apparently  from  a  sentimental  desire  to  try  to  hit  the  Kaiser 
and  his  kind  in  any  and  all  ways  anybody  suggested.  As  indi- 
cated, the  great  American  business  and  manufacturing  asso- 
ciations, which  are  expert  in  foreign  trade  aflFairs,  did  not 
look  with  favor  upon  an  economic  war  by  the  United  States 
to  limit  the  armament  or  cause  changes  in  one  Government  in 
Germany.  It  would  seem  that  the  normal  American  manu- 
facturer and  international  trader  regards  the  armament  or 
dis-armament  of  Germany  or  any  other  country  more  of  a 
political  or  military  problem  than  an  economic  one. 

13.  GENERAL  PERSHING  AND  ADMIRAL  SIMS  ARE 
HANDLING  GERMANY,  with  their  American  armed  forces 
and  foreign  brothers-in-arms,  in  such  a  military  manner,  that 
Germany's  armament  and  Government  will  not  vitally  concern 
the  World  for  a  few  generations,  at  least,  after  Peace ;  hence 
many  hope  that  the  subjects  raised  by  referendum  number  23 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  be  set  aside  safely 
in  order  that  all  international  economic  and  trade  subjects  may 
be  treated  solely  upon  their  technical  merits  and  regulated  by 
normal  commercial  treaties,  rather  than  by  war  treaties  or  eco- 
nomic alliances  which  might  add  to  the  puzzle  of  the  political 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  economic  balance  of  power 
of  the  Globe,  or  the  division  thereof  into  trade  zones  to  be 
dominated  by  this  or  that  group  of  nations. 

14.  PRESIDENT  WILSON  OPPOSED  ECONOMIC 
COMBINATIONS  on  September  27,  1918,  in  opening  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  at  New  York ;  he  stated  in  part, 

"Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  spe- 
cial selfish  economic  combinations  within  the  league 
and  no  employment  of  any  form  of  boycott  or  exclu- 
sion except  as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by 
exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  World  mav  be 
vested  in  the  league  of  nations  itself  as  a  means  of 
discipline  and  control." 

These  are  precisely  the  principles  favored  in  the  1916  and 
1917  resolutions  of  the  Ameri(^an  Mannfncturers  Export  Asso- 
ciation. 
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PresideiU  Wilson's  lliiid  ol  ilic  so  called  fourteen  Peace 
terms,  is  as  follows, 

"The  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  bar- 
riers and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions,  among  all  the  Nations  consenting  to  the 
Peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance." 

Among  others,  the  Central  Powers  have  unconditionally 
accepted  President  Wilson's  principles  on  economic  combina- 
tions regarding  international  trading. 

15.  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS  ARE  NOT  CLASSED  AS 
ECONOMIC  BARRIERS  unless  their  purpose  is  to  discrimi- 
nate, as  such,  between  Nations. 

It  would  seem  possible  to  remove  all  economic  alliances 
and  c.:)mbinations  between  Nations;  how^ever,  it  would  prob 
ably  be  impossible  to  remove,  if  anybody  classifies  them  as 
barriers,  customs  tariffs  formulated  to  meet  the  needs  of  re>-- 
enue,  the  protection  of  a  standard  of  living  or  a  national  instinct 
of  self-preservation  through  the  conservation  and  use  at  home 
of  natural  resources  of  a  Nation. 

16.  WHAT  FOREIGN  COMPETITORS  ARE  DOING 
during  hostilities,  and  apparently  planning  to  do  thereafter, 
interests  the  average  American  international  trader  more  than 
the  unsettled  economic  features  of  a  Peace  treaty  or  of.  a 
league  of  Nations. 

17.  BUSINESS  MEN  DETERMINE  TREATIES 
in  the  last  analysis  in  reference  to  commerce  and  trade. 

The  ordinary  business  man  creates  international  situations 
and  conditions  w^hich  form  the  basis  of  international  inter- 
course and  the  foundation  for  treaties  and  tariffs  regulating 
the  same. 

Trade  customs  and  practices  often  cast  a  die  that  cannot 
be  altered ;  hence  it  may  be  beneficial  to  briefly  make  a 

18.  REVIEW  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  SIT- 
UATION. 

(a)  The  American  situation,  during  hostilities,  and  there- 
after, is  outlined  in  the  words  of  James  A.  Farrell  to  the  For 
eign  Trade  Council : — 

"The  sacrifices  that  are  being  cheerfully  endured 
today  by  men  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  in  the 
necessary  curtailment  of  their  business  through  the 
conservation  of  shipping  are  an  earnest  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  method  and  of  purpose  which  will  control  the 
conduct  of  our  external  trade  in  the  future." 
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(b)  On  September  IG,  1!)18,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, a  manager  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  controlling  one 
of  the  great  American  industries  stated  in  effect : — that  the 
export  markets  of  the  World  so  long  controlled  by  Germany 
are  now  open  to  the  United  States  industry  and  can  be  forever 
held  if  the  demands  can  now  be  filled;  that  exports  must  be 
and  properly  are  the  salvation  of  that  American  industry ;  that 
a  foreign  Government  has  requested  its  manufacturers  to  ex- 
port, if  possible,  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  production ;  that  the 
American  industry  has  today  upon  the  wharves  of  New  York 
City  three  hundred  units  which  were  purchased  for  shipment 
to  a  far  distant  South  Pacific  Ocean  port;  that  the  American 
industry  cannot  get  the  Commission  of  that  foreign  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  to  let  the  units  go  forward  to  its 
colony ;  that  the  American  industry  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  demand  in  districts  named ;  how- 
ever the  manufacturers  abroad,  with  the  sanction  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, have  formed  a  corporation  and  Germany  has  done 
identically  the  same  thing;  that  these  corporations  are  for  the 
express  purpose  of  controlling  the  export  business  of  the 
World  in  these  articles  after  the  war. 

(c)  This  incident  perhaps  reveals  the  international  desires 
and  designs  of  traders  abroad. 

(d)  It  has  been  announced  that  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  drafted  a  common  customs  tariff  for  the  two 
countries ;  however,  no  substantial  detailed  information  is 
public.  A  natural  presumption  is  strong  that  an  economic 
union  is  provided  for  and  that  any  disparity  in  industrial 
development  will  be  offset  by  a  temporary  tariff  and  the  use 
of  cartels  to  keep  competition  within  certain  districts. 

There  are  substantial  indications  of  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  reconstruction,  of  hides,  leather,  fats,  oils,  textile 
fibers  and  rubber.  Apparently  there  will  be  Government  domi- 
nation of  the  purchase,  distribution,  manufacturing,  warehous- 
ing, sale,  and  consumption  and  prices,  of  textile  raw  materials, 
semi-manufactures  and  finished  products,  involving  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  artificial  textile  fibers,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  paper  and 
cellulose  yards. 

German  interests  in  Libau.  Russia,  are  trying  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Russia  with  regard  to  common  railway  tariffs 
to  all  Baltic  ports  in  the  hope  that  Libau's  competitive  possi- 
bilities will  be  further  strengthened.  A  German  committee 
of  experts  has  been  studying  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia 
to  develop  their  agricultural  resources. 

(e)  The  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  has  long  main- 
tained a  Government  monopoly  in  tobacco  and  matches.    There 
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are  indications  that  ihorc  may  be  added  to  these  monopoHcs, 
ix'troleum.  sugar  and  spirits. 

In  the  past,  commercial  treaties  have  largely  been  to  regu- 
late individuals  in  international  intercourse ;  the  introduction 
on  a  large  scale  of  Government  monopolies,  Government  con- 
trol, and  Government  participation  in  business,  creates  new 
conditions  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  and  trade  agree- 
ments. 

The   reconstruction  in  France  is  a  Government  business. 

Before  the  war,  the  French  lands  invaded  by  the  enemy 
furnished  France  with  production,  as  follows :  iron  ore  00%  ; 
pig  iron  83%  :  steel  75%  ;  coal  70%  ;  combed  wool  94%  ;  linen 
thread  90%  ;  sugar  65%.  A  greater  part  of  the  buildings  an.i 
machinery  therefor  in  these  industries  will  probably  have  to 
be  repaired  or  replaced ;  also  innumerable  chemical  and  fer- 
tilizer works,  textile  plants,  flour  mills,  printing  plants,  pot- 
tery works,  glass  works,  and  ice-making  plants. 

The  replacement  cost  is  estimated  at  at  least  three  times 
the  original  cost  which  exceeds  one  billion  dollars. 

The  Government  has  announced  that  the  war  damage  to 
these  factories  is  a  charge  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
Central  Bureau  for  Industrial  Purchases  for  the  Invaded 
Regions  has  been  established.  The  Government  has  voted 
already  fifty  million  dollars  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau,  which 
is  authorized  to  buy,  store,  and  distribute  materials  and  ma- 
chinery among  the  damaged  factories. 

Much  machinery  must  be  made  to  order.  There  will  be 
needed  immense  amounts  of  construction  materials  such  as 
iron,  steel,  bricks,  lumber,  cement,  copper,  and  zinc.  Stocks  of 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  cotton,  linen,  and  wool,  will  be  accumulated 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Bureau  will  pay  freight,  insurance, 
and  handling. 

Nothing  is  being  bought  yet. 

There  is  a  desire  to  have  group  selling  by  American  manu- 
facturers because  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  innumerable  Amer- 
ican factories  in  each  line. 

Pending  the  reconstruction  of  the  French  factories,  the 
people  must  import  to  a  substantial  degree  the  articles  which 
the  factories  will  ultimately  produce  for  domestic  and  foreign 
consumption. 

The  subject  and  items  are  of  interest  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer because  of  the  trade  opportunities  and  because  France 
may  find  it  expedient  to  make  tarifif  modifications  for  at  least 
a  period  after  the  war. 

(i)  According  to  a  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  British  Government  may  decide  to  pro- 
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hibit,  except  under  license,  the  importation  of  all  foreign  dyes 
for  ten  years. 

The  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  control  of  the  whole  output  of  zinc  concen- 
trates for  ten  years  after  the  war. 

A  Board  of  Trade  Committee  has  decided  that  a  general 
emba-go  on  exports  to  enemy  countries  after  the  war  or  a 
contir.uation  of  the  present  system  of  rationing  neutrals  is 
imuracticable  and  inexpedient  but  that  a  policy  of  joint  control 
by  the  British  Empire  and  the  Allies  during  the  transition 
period  of  certain  products  might  be  adopted  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Economic  Conference.  The  products 
mentioned  are  cotton,  cotton  yarns,  wool,  tops,  and  yarn,  jute, 
coal,  oil,  seeds  and  nuts,  hides  and  tanning  materials,  flax, 
hemp,  and  timber. 

(g)  There  has  been  introduced  in  Parliament  a  bill  to 
continue,  with  modifications,  for  three  years  after  the  war, 
certain  powers  in  relation  to  imports  and  exports.  The  pow- 
ers are  the  usual  war  powers  of  prohibiting  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  goods  of  any  class,  description  or  origin,  or 
produced,  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  coun- 
try specified  in  an  order  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  can 
make  exceptions  and  grant  licenses.  Any  proclamation  or 
order  made  during  the  present  war  prohibiting  or  restricting 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  shall  continue  in 
force  until  three  years  after  the  war ;  subject  to  licenses 
granted  or  revoked. 

War  embargoes  usually  end  with  a  treaty  of  peace ;  how- 
ever, this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  project  the  war  restrictions, 
three  years  beyond  the  termination  of  armed  hostilities,  to 
such  persons,  countries  and  goods  as  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
its  wisdom  may  determine. 

(h)  The  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in 
April,  1918.  announced  that  at  the  close  of  war  practically  the 
whole  of  the  trade  and  industrial  activity  of  the  country  would 
in  some  form  be  controlled  directly  or  indirectly;  the  control 
Lo  be  abandoned  when  the  national  position  would  permit. 
He  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  in  the  national  interests 
that  the  railways  and  canals  should  revert  to  their  pre-war 
-tate. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  criticised  the 
Government  for  its  methods  in  controlling  the  import  trade 
during  the  war  and  for  its  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  busi- 
ness interests.  Its  official  publication  has  warned  the  public 
against  the  danger  of,  "perpetuating  after  the  war  the  methods 
of  expediency  which  may  have  been  justified  during  the  war." 
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The  Loiuion  Economist  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
have  argued  against  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Economic- 
Conference. 

(i)  Lord  Balfour's  Committee  has  i)ointed  out  that  the 
I'nited  States  has  entered  the  war  since  the  Paris  conference 
in  June,  iy]6,  thereby  causing  very  important  changes  in  inter- 
national relations.     Lord  Balfour's  Committee's  report  states, 

"It  is  *****  a  question  how  far  a  temporary  community 
of  political  interests — and  even  the  long  duration  of  such  a 
community  of  political  interests  as  we  may  hope  for  in  some 
cases — can  in  itself  afford  a  secure  basis  for  a  permanent  com- 
mercial policy." 

(j)  In  September,  1918,  the  American  Commercial 
Attache  at  London  reported  in  effect  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  announced  to  Parliament,  that  arrange- 
ments being  made  with  the  Dominion  representatives  for  the 
control  of  essential  raw  materials  are  to  be  the  basis  of  begin- 
ning negotiations  with  other  countries. 

The  Attache  remarked  that  it  is  expected  that  representa- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  United  States  and  other  Allied 
Countries  for  common  action. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Minister  of  Blockade  recently  upheld  the  right 
of  each  friendly  power  to  protect  its  own  economic  interests 
by  protective  tariffs  and  other  safeguards. 

(k)  The  possibility  of  Great  Britain  adopting  a  protec- 
tive tariff  policy  is  foreshadowed  in  a  recent  statement  by  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  The  attitude  of 
Lord  Cecil  may  be  of  more  importance  than  was  attached  to  it 
at  the  time  in  England  or  abroad. 

(1)  Recently  an  American  newspaper  correspondent  re- 
ported from  Paris  as  follows: 

"the  facts  of  the  past  few  days  make  it  necessary  to 
come  back  on  the  economic  policy  which  the  present 
Allies  are  bound  to  follow  after  the  war.  Some  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Rutherford  in  the  House  of  Parliament  gath- 
ered up  all  these  facts  into  a  natural  conclusion — 'DIF- 
FERENTIAL TARIFFS  AND  PREFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT.'  Lloyd  George,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Government,  has  now  adopted,  this  conclusion 
within  the  British  Empire,  that  is,  for  England  and  all 
British  Dominions.  This  translated  into  American 
terms  means  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  MAKE 
SEPARATE  COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND 
TREATIES  with  EVERY  foreign  country  and 
dominion." 
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If  this  American  correspondent's  conclusions  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  that  our  Government  officials  and  the  Senate 
are  to  have  a  rather  large  task  on  their  hands  and  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  to  keep  a  weather 
eye  to  windward. 

(m)  The  American  Government  has  stated  in  a  current 
public  document  that, 

"The  State  Department  has  long  been  engaged  in 
drafting  commercial  treaties — work  to  which  the  com- 
paratively new  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  sub- 
stantially contributing  in  its  recognized  field  of  survey- 
ing various  American  industries  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  tariff  needs.  All  told,  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  quiet  and  effective  work  done 
toward  the  future." 

(n)  No  particulars  have  been  made  public;  however, 
President  Wilson  has  announced  these  general  principles  : — 

"Each  member  of  the  Association  of  Nations  may 
have  to  protect  its  citizens  in  one  way  or  another  after 
the  war,  but  our  aim  must  be  a  comprehensive  arrange- 
ment of  liberal  intercourse  with  all  members  of  the  As- 
sociation by  which  each  one  of  us,  while  preserving  his 
own  natural  security,  may  contribute  to  meet  the  needs 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  his  fellow  members.  Nor 
of  course,  can  our  arrangement  for  mutual  assistance 
exclude  all  competition,  though  we  are  most  anxious 
that  cooperation  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  commer- 
cial relations." 

19.  If,  as  some  of  the  American  correspondents  abroad  be- 
lieve, we  are  to  face  protection  in  England,  denunciation  of 
commercial  treaties,  bargaining  tariffs  and  the  general  elimi- 
nation of  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  among  Nations, 
it  may  prove  beneficial. 

TO  TAKE  AN  INVENTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  RE- 
SOURCES, financial,  raw  materials,  and  manufactures,  with 
the  hope  that  our  vision  may  be  clearer  and  our  cooperation 
greater  when  the  foreigner  presents  his  trading  points  in  nego- 
tiations for  special  tariff  conventions  or  new  commercial 
treaties. 

(a)  The  United  States'  estimated  wealth  exceeds  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy  and 
Japan — our  Allies  in  the  armed  conflict  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers;  the  national  wealth  of  which  is  about  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 
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{]))  At  iho  Stan  oi  the  l-'ourth  I.ibcrly  J.oaii,  the  nalional 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  about  five  per  cent,  of  its  na- 
tional wealth,  while  the  Central  Powers  averaged  ten  times  that 
o'f  the  United  States.  Japan's  percentage  was  about  4.6  per 
cent.  The  average  percentage  of  our  other  Allies  was  eight 
times  that  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Since  the  war  started  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
perfected  its  Federal  Reserve  system  under  which  there  has 
been  gathered  a  mass  of  gold  as  colossal  and  impregnable  as 
Gibraltar,  and  upon  which  there  has  been  based  a  flexible  cur- 
rency system  of  an  imperishable  type. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  secure  than  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(d)  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  other  combinations  of  no  less 
progressive  and  energetic  banks  have  pioneered  abroad  with 
branch  banks  which  were  made  possible  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  amendments  thereto.  England  is  consolidating  her 
great  banks  in  order  to  meet  the  post-bellum  trade  needs ;  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  United  States  bankers  will  do  what- 
ever is  essential  in  the  way  of  consolidation  and  coordination. 

(e)  Before  peace  comes,  the  indications  are  that  the 
United  States  will  have  loaned  its  Allies  at  least  eight  billion 
dollars  at  rates  which  will  produce  an  annual  interest  of  be- 
tween say  three  and  four  hundred  million  dollars.  The  United 
States  has  reduced  its  pre-war  obligations  to  Europe  to  a  neg- 
ligible sum  and  has  created  a  Merchant  Marine  second  to  none 
with  the  result  that  the  United  States  can  cart  its  own  products 
to  foreign  markets  without  paying  freight  to  Europe ;  the  net 
result  is  that  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  war  loans  must 
be  paid  by  Europe  in  the  form  of  securities,  or  gold,  or  goods, 
or  the  same  must  be  reinvested  abroad  in  the  reconstruction 
work  or  other  foreign  enterprises  and  securities. 

(f)  If  paid  in  gold,  the  inflation  of  our  currency  might 
bring  undesirable  conditions  and  the  drain  on  Europe  might 
render  foreign  systems  so  unstable  that  the  reflex  action  would 
be  harmful  to  many  interests  in  the  United  States. 

(g)  If  paid  in  goods,  American  labor  will  not  get  the 
wages  resulting  from  the  production  and  fabrication  of  such  a 
class  of  goods. 

(h)  If  paid  in  raw  materials  from  the  colonies  of  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  few,  if  any,  materials  for  export 
themselves,  the  American  producer  of  like  competitive  ma- 
terials will  not  make  the  gains  therefrom  and  American  labor 
will  not  be  employed  thereon. 
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(i)  Being  now  the  great  creditor  Nation  of  the  world,  the 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  emulate  England's  example  of  the 
past  in  the  form  of  investing  abroad  and  developing  great  for- 
eign enterprises  which  will,  presumably  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree, use  American  manufactures  and  men,  to  manage  the 
same. 

(j)  Fair  commercial  treaties  will  be  essential  to  protect 
the  investments  of  the  United  States  abroad  and  safeguard  our 
interests  in  the  raw  materials'  markets  of  the  world,  especially 
if  there  is  to  follow  the  war,  economic  alliances  based  upon 
preferential  distribution  of  such  classes  of  materials. 

(k)  Excepting  Canada's  nickel,  India's  jute,  France's  an- 
timony, Germany's  potash  salts  and  to  some  extent  the  rubber 
and  wool  of  some  British  colonies,  the  United  States  so  far  as 
the  European  Powers  are  concerned,  is  practically  a  self-sus- 
taining economic  unit. 

Offsetting  the  exclusive  use  of  nickel,  jute,  antimony  and 
potash  salts,  the  United  States  largely  dominates  the  industry 
of  Europe  and  the  world  in  cotton,  copper  and  petroleum.  Cot- 
ton is  still  king  in  the  economic  world  and  will  reign  until  there 
is  a  fundamental  change  in  the  soil,  climate  and  population  of 
the  globe. 

(1)  Without  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  Russia 
and  the  Americas,  Europe  might,  in  a  comparative  sense,  fam- 
ish and  fade  away  industrially ;  hence  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
serious  discriminations  or  economic  alliances'  measures  will 
militate  seriously  against  the  substantial  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Europe  has  little,  if  anything,  herself,  with  which  to  drive 
tariff  bargains  with  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  domestic  production  of  impor- 
tant food-stuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials  of  the  countries 
now  at  war. 

(m)  The  United  States  stands  first  in  the  production  of 
corn,  coal,  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  alumi- 
num, phosphate  rock,  tobacco  and  mineral  oils,  and  second  in 
wheat,  oats  and  gold. 

(n)  Russia  stands  first  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax 
fiber,  hemp,  wool,  and  manganese,  and  second  in  mineral  oils 
and  tobacco. 

(o)  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  combined  stands  first 
in  sugar,  potatoes  and  potash  salts,  and  second  in  barley,  rye, 
coal,  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  lead,  zinc  and  flax  fiber.  Germany  pur- 
chased in  ore  state  a  number  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  refined 
them. 


{\))  The  L'nilcil  Kin,i;tl()ni  stands  lirsl  in  tin  and  nickel 
from  her  colonies,  while  l-Vance  stands  iirst  in  antimony  and 
second  in  phosphate  rock  and  aluminum. 

(q)  The  exports  of  the  United  States,  based  ui)on  pre- 
war conditions,  were  about  as  follows : — 

(r)  Cotton  and  petroleum  normally  furnished  more  than 
a  third  ;  provisions  and  bread-stuffs  one-eighth  ;  copper  together 
with  tobacco,  one-twelfth;  unlinished  manufactures  (raw  ma- 
terials exclusive  of  those  mentioned)   approached  one-fifth. 

(s)  Foreign  countries  must  buy  from  the  United  States 
the  foregoing  products  and  consequently  about  three- fourths 
of  the  United  States  exports  sold  themselves  and  tended  to 
control  their  own  terms  of  sale  and  delivery. 

(t)  The  United  States  exports  in  normal  times  of  finished 
manufactures  approximated  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports; 
this  is  a  very  small  percentage  in  comparison  with  England 
and  with  Germany,  whose  principal  exports  just  before  the  war 
were  manufactures  and  not  raw  materials  and  staples  which 
enabled  the  United  States  to  be  the  world's  second  export 
nation. 

(u)  Little  England  was  the  first  export  nation  before 
the  war. 

(v)     A    substantial   but    diminishing   part   of   the    United 
States   manufactures  exported   were   patented   articles  which, ' 
like  staples,   tended  to  control   their  own   terms   of   sale  and 
delivery. 

(w)  Based  upon  pre-war  figures,  and  conditions,  the  per 
capita  exports  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  were  at  least 
a  quarter  less  than  those  of  Germany  and  of  England,  each 
of  which  was  increasing  total  exports  at  a  rate  which  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

(x)  The  bulk  of  the  English  and  German  exports  being  man- 
ufactures, the  comparative  increase  of  the  United  States  fin- 
ished manufactures  was  insignificant.    It  was  about  18  per  cent. 

(y)  The  United  States  is  about  thirty  times  larger  in 
area  than  England  and  seventeen  times  larger  than  Germany, 
whose  population  before  the  war  was  about  a  third  less' 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  whose  population  was  about 
twice  that  of  England. 

20.     LITTLE  LAND  AND  MANY  PEOPLE 
forced  England  to  colonize  and  exploit  many  parts  of  the  globe 
and  Germany  to  send  many  to  Africa,  South  America  and  the 
Far  East. 

The  comparatively  little  European  countries  demanded  big 
armies  to  keep  out  next-door  neighbors  and  the  net  result  was 
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that  immense  sums  had  to  be  raised  annually  for  the  army  and 
navy. 

The  farming  and  mineral  lands  in  European  countries,  ex- 
cepting Russia,  could  not  fill  the  war  chests,  but  the  factories, 
with  foreign  fields  to  exploit,  could  and  did  largely  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  the  dense  population  profitably  employed. 
All  Europe  was  at  its  wits'  ends  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  and  at  the  same  time  make  both  ends  meet ;  for  those 
purposes  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  have  foreign  mar- 
kets in  which  the  immense  over-production  of  the  factories 
could  be  disposed  of ;  the  result  was  that  the  United  States 
had  no  easy  task  when  trying  to  increase  exports  of  finished 
manufactures  in  markets  that  Europe  appropriated  for  her 
needs,  which  were  real  and  not  fancied.  More  than  a  half  of 
the  English  population  was  engaged  in  factories  and  about  a 
quarter  of  the  United  States  population  worked  in  factories. 

England's  exports  of  prime  importance  were  cotton  goods, 
iron  and  steel,  coal,  woolen  goods,  machinery,  chemicals  and 
miscellaneous  textiles. 

21.  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
was  about  a  fifth  higher  than  in  Germany  and  forty  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  England.  Nominal  wages  in  the  United  States 
were  about  double  those  in  England. 

The  average  wages  were  at  least  a  fifth  lower  in  Germany 
than  in  England.  I  base  my  remarks  upon  personal  experi- 
ence of  more  than  a  decade  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
where  I  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  The 
American  workman  got  more  and  better  food.  The  American 
workman  had  a  better  home  and  more  time  for  recreation  and 
in  the  last  analysis  probably  saved  more  than  his  foreign  com- 
petitor got.  The  people  of  the  world  constantly  strive  for  less 
working  hours  and  greater  wages  per  hour. 

Combination,  consolidation  and  coordination  in  industry  is 
a  world-wide  movement.  Economic  self-sufficiency  and  na- 
tional control  of  industry  are  attracting  many  minds  in  Eu- 
rope. The  extension  of  Government  participation  into  trade 
and  industry  are  subjects  of  the  hour  abroad. 

The  United  States'  population  is  yearly  increasing  and  de- 
manding more  domestic  food-stuffs  and  more  work  in  the 
American  factories ;  an  economic  result  is  that  the  United 
States  must  send  less  food-stufTs  abroad  and  will  want  to  ex- 
port more  finished  manufactures.  South  America  and  Russia 
may  do  much  for  England  in  supplying  food-stuffs  and  raw 
materials ;  however,  the  natural  tendency  may  be  that  the  cost 
of  living  will  increase  faster  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States,  which  can  greatly  increase  food-stuffs  and  materials  for 


doiiK'slic  u>c.  An  economic  tendency  may  be  that  luijj^kuul  will 
have  to  make  greater  efYorts  to  compete  in  foreign  markets 
with  manufactures  in  order  to  secure  funds  or  means  to  ob- 
tain the  ever-increasing-in-cost  food-stuffs  which  are  not 
grown  at  home.  Competition  in  many  cases  may  mean  cheaper 
prices  and  a  resultant  lowering  in  wages  and  the  standard  of 
living  in  order  to  overcome  the  handicaps  in  food-stuffs  and 
the  costly  importation  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing. 

England's  needs  of  raw  materials  are  imperative  and  the 
suggested  plans  of  closer  economic  relations  with  the  colonies 
are  the  outgrowth  of  necessity  which  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  American  wages  of  men  work- 
ing on  manufactures  that  enter  competitive  international  mar- 
kets is  a  subject  of  grave  concern. 

What  wnll  be  the  ultimate  standards  of  living  and  comfort 
for  the  American  artisans,  is  a  question  for  all  to  answer. 

•32.  TREATIES  MAY  REFLECT  THE  ECONOMIC 
WANTS  OF  NATIONS  because  in  one  form  or  another  com- 
parative wages,  standards  of  living  and  comfort  and  degrees 
of  health  and  the  preservation  thereof,  may  find  expression 
either  in  commercial  treaties,  customs  tariffs,  or  possibly  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

(a)  Prince  Max  of  Germany  has  stated,  already, 

"At  the  peace  negotiations  the  German  Government 
will  use  its  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  treaties  shall 
contain  provisions  concerning  the  protection  and  in- 
surance of  laborers ;  which  provisions  shall  obligate 
the  treaty-making  states  to  institute  in  their  respective 
lands  within  a  prescribed  time  a  minimum  of  similar 
or  at  least  equally  efficient  institutions  for  the  security 
of  life  and  health  as  for  the  care  of  laborers  in  the  case 
of  illness,  accident  and  invalidism." 

(b)  Excepting  on  Federal  work,  such  questions  are  within 
the  rights  of  States  in  America :  however,  such  institutions  cost 
money  and  if  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  the  same' 
must  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  and  hence  have  an  ulti- 
mate effect  in  the  competitive  prices  of  manufactures  in  the 
international  markets. 

Germany  has  gone  far  in  this  line  and  the  cost  is  great. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
fixing  up  the  safety  devices  in  the  factory  and  insurance  sys- 
tems ;  however,  when  it  comes  to  maintaining  great  hospitals 
and  recuperation  places  in  the  mountains,  etc.,  Germany  has 
been  far  in  the  lead. 
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American  Labor  has  seemed  to  prefer  high  wages,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  health  as  an  individual  matter. 

(c)  JAPAN'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  BRITISH  DOMINA- 
TION OF  RESOURCES  may  become  a  factor  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  other  commercial  adjustments  and  agreements. 
In  September,  1918,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament 
stated, 

"In  England,  the  League  of  Nations  is  finding  strong 
support.  A  League  cannot  be  realized  when  Britain, 
which  possesses  so  much  of  the  earth,  adopts  an  exclu- 
sive policy  in  her  own  territory.  Should  all  the  natural 
resources  in  British  possessions  be  monopolized  per- 
manently by  their  own  nations,  it  would  seem  inevitable 
that  the  non-British  nations  would  pursue  a  militaristic 
aggressive  policy  against  her.  America  is  fighting  to 
safeguard  the  independence  and  rights  of  the  small  na- 
tions, it  claims.  This  must  mean  that  the  small  nations 
are  to  be  given  the  right  of  developing  their  own  des- 
tiny without  molestation  or  interference.  It  is  not  cal- 
culated to  guarantee  the  independence  and  rights  of 
small  nations,  for  strong  powers  to  monopolize  the  bene- 
fit accruing  from  their  vast  resources." 

Mr.  Sudsuki,  President  of  a  Japanese  friendly  society  and 
quite  well  known  to  many  American  labor  leaders,  recently 
stated, 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that  once  the  war  is 
brought  to  an  end,  advanced  industrial  countries  like 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  show  the  keen- 
est activity  in  trying  to  extend  their  commercial  inter- 
ests in  China,  the  South  Seas,  and  India,  which  countries 
at  present  time,  are  the  best  markets  for  Japanese  goods. 
In  such  an  event  Japanese  interests,  which  are  defective 
in  many  respects,  will  soon  be  depressed  and  a  panic  will 
set  in,  bringing  in  its  train  manv  disputes  arising  from 
the  over-supply  of  labor  and  unemployment.  It  is  there- 
fore most  important  that  the  Government  and  the  people 
should  give  this  question  earnest  attention  and  devise 
plans  for  meeting  the  post-bellum  situation." 

The  member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  stated, 

"The  policy  of  confining  a  large  number  of  people 
within  their  own  territory  of  limited  dimensions,  such 
as  Japan,  does  not  tend  to  assist  the  civilization  of  the 
world  nor  is  such  a  policy  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
peace  of  the  world.  J^ipan  also  must  insist  that  Hawaii 
be  made  a  neutral  zone.    The  independence  of  the  Phil- 


ijipincs  and  the  neutrality  ol  Hawaii  arc  not  (jucslions 
which  are  important  for  their  own  sake  but  Japan  must 
contrive  for  their  reahzation  as  a  means  to  give  effect 
to  America's  principle  of  safeguarchng  the  independence' 
and  rights  of  small  nations  and  also  as  the  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  enforcing  the  open  door  principle  in 
regard  to  immigration.  Japan's  efforts  to  carry  this  great 
principle  at  the  peace  conference  may  pave  the  way  for 
the   establishment  of  a  great  international   ideal." 

23.  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  EXTEND  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  entitled  to  the  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment,  Philippine  or  Cuban  concessions. 

Apparently  certain  interests  in  Japan  want  an  open  door  to 
Haw^aii  and  the  Philippines  for  their  goods  and  people. 

The  United  States  abrogated  the  Russian  commercial 
treaty  of  1832  because  Russia  would  not  let  the  Russian-.Vmeri- 
can  Hebrews  re-enter  and  other  Hebrews  enter  Russia  under 
an  American  passport.  If  questions  of  race  or  religion  are  to 
become  factors  in  the  peace  treaty  or  commercial  treaty  re- 
adjustments, the  problems  offer  many  difificulties  for  solution. 
The  Russian-American  commercial  treaty  was  abrogated  seven 
years  ago  and  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  caused  its 
abrogation  have  been  announced.  A  Hebrew  is  in  supreme 
power  in  Russia,  however,  at  present,  his  efforts  seem  confined, 
principally,  in  trying  to  drive  out  all  classes  of  ^American  citi- 
zens who  compose  our  army  which  is  trying  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  Russia,  which,  potentially,  offers  incalculable  trade 
opportunities  for  American  manufacturers,  especially  of  ma- 
chinery and  leather  products ;  provided,  a  proper  commercial 
treaty  can  be  worked  out  to  wipe  out  any  animosities  created 
in  Russia  by  the  abrogation  of  the  1832  treaty  by  the  United 
States. 

24.  UNEASY  IS  THE  HEAD  THAT  WEARS  A  CROWN 
in  Europe  today ;  uneasier  will  be  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  who  sit  down  to  a  peace  table  to  write  a 
treaty. 

Seated,  there  will  be  personified,  the  hatreds,  passions, 
prejudices,  racial  and  religious  differences,  sacrifices,  maimed 
bodies,  spirits  of  the  noble  dead,  economic  wants,  desires  and 
hopes,  and  the  ambitions  of  warriors,  statesmen,  diplomats, 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  artisans.  Harmony  must  even- 
tually prevail,  but  how  it  will  come  about  and  in  what  definite 
form  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  today.  President  Wilson  has 
announced  the  great  general  principles  of  peace  and  life  there- 
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after  among  nations ;  how  these  principles  will  work  out  in 
a  practical  form  is  the  subject  of  deliberation. 

(b)  Presumably  the  immediate  questions  to  be  decided 
will  be  more  military  and  political  than  economic. 

(c)  How  far  the  Peace  Treaty  will  enter  into  economic 
fields  concerns  manufacturers  greatly.  How  far  the  League 
of  Nations  will  participate  in  economic  affairs  is  attracting  the 
minds  of  manufacturers  and  others. 

(d)  How  far  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations' 
provisions  will  effect  existing  treaties  and  trade  agreements  is 
difficult  to  surmise ;  however,  it  is  important  to  carry  in  mind 
certain  facts  concerning  the  present  status  of  treaties. 

(e)  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  TREATIES 
were  concluded  in  191-i  and  1915,  by  the  United  States  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Equador. 
Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Haiti  and  China. 
Such  treaties  were  not  made  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
or  Turkey. 

(f)  So  far  as  these  nations  enter  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  is  presumable  that  the  League  of  Nations'  provisions 
will  render  the  compulsory  arbitration  treaties  of  the  United 
States  unnecessary  and  naturally  they  will  stand  as  dead  letters  ; 
however,  as  to  the  nations  that  do  not  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty  creating  the  League  of  Nations,  such  treaties  will  be 
available.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  stability 
created  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  eliminate  the  need  of 
invoking  the  compulsory  arbitration  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  nations  which  may  not  be  a  party  to  the 
League. 

(g)  So  far  there  has  been  no  indication  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  League  of  Nations  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  separate  commercial  treaties  between  nations  or  commercial 
policies  adapted  to  the  economic  needs  of  each  country. 

25.  THE  AMERICAN  ATTITUDE  ON  TREATY  RE- 
ADJUSTMENTS, possibly,  can  be  surmised,  by  foreigners, 
who  grasp  the  American  way  of  looking  at  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope under  autocratic  kings ;  and  the  facts  that  the  United 
States  can  meet  with  clean  hards  and  a  clear  conscience  any  na- 
tion that  thinks  it  wants  to  abrogate,  amend,  renew,  or  nego- 
tiate new  treaties  of  all  characters,  as  incidents  of  the  war, 
peace,  and  reconstruction ;  and  that  the  United  States  will 
come  out  of  the  war  just  as  it  went  in,  for  one  principal  pur- 
pose ;  namely,  to  protect,  perpetuate,  and  make  progress  for, 
the  democratic  {principles  upon  which  the  Repuljlic  is  fountled 
and  rests  secure. 


M  AM  KA» -ILKKK.^ 


-Materials.  iDoucy  ami  men,  it  has  lost,  not  gaiiictl.  No 
such  jx^^ins  were  expected,  wanted,  or  needed.  Just  as  the 
United  States  sympathized  with  the  nations  that  arc  fighting 
against  the  "rule  and  ruin  autocracy"  in  Germany,  the  United 
States  sympathizes  with  these  nations  in  their  loss  of  materials, 
money,  and  men,  and  fully  appreciates  their  needs  of  ma- 
terials and  money  to  reconstruct  their  damaged  facilities,  in 
order  that  those  who  have  survived  may  pursue  happiness  and 
have  an  honorable  livelihood.  The  United  States  naturally 
wants  in  Europe  strong  nations  with  governments  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  citizens  thereof,  so  that  they  can  defend  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  democratic  rule  rather  than  auto- 
cratic. 

Many  of  the  people  of  our  Republic  firmly  believe  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings  is  fast  sinking  into  ob- 
livion and  that  soon  the  greater  part  of  Europe  will  have  gov- 
ernments controlled  unconditionally  by  the  people  and  peace 
everlasting,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  countries  which  are  run 
by  the  citizens  thereof  will  war  with  each  other  over  the  pri- 
vate squabbles  of  the  citizens  thereof,  or  what  a  private  citi- 
zen of  one  may  do  to  the  head  officials  of  another. 

The  President  of  our  Republic  was  shot  by  Czolgosz. 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  cause  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare war  on  the  Poles  in  Europe. 

Twelve  just  men  condemned  to  death  the  one  guilty,  and 
millions  of  innocents  did  not  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell  to  atone 
for  the  crime  of  one  fanatic. 

A  stupid  peasant  shot  a  super-prince  and  thereafter  two 
kings,  apparently  believing  that  mere  men  were  challenging  the 
divine  right  of  a  "near-king,"  ordered  war  against  all  the  guilty 
^.'casant's  innocent  countrymen  and  thereby  caused  hell  to  reign 
on  earth  for  many  millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  many  countries. 

Such  are  the  methods  of  a  republic  and  autocracies ;  it  has 
been  ever  so  in  Europe  because  history  reveals  that ; 

(a)  The  war  of  William  the  Conqueror  against  France 
was  precipitated  by  the  King  of  France  who  made  personal 
reference  to  the  obesity  of  the  enormously  stout  and  there- 
fore exceedingly  sensitive  William  who  was  so  stung  to  the 
quick  that  he  swore  his  favorite  oath, 

"By  the  splendor  of  God,  I  will  light  one  hundred 
thousand  candles  when  I  go  to  my  churching  mass," 

and  proceeded  to  personally  lead  his  army  against  France. 

He  died  shortly  after  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle. 
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(b)  The  Hundred  Years'  War  resulted  largely  from  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  taking  up  the  petty  quarrels  of 
their  rival  fishermen. 

(c)  The  Thirty  Year's  War  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  to  avenge  the  pitching  from  a  window  into 
a  moat,  of  two  of  his  favorites  who  had  engaged  in  a  religious 
squabble,  which  by  the  King's  actions,  was  turned  into  a  pub- 
lic war  that  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  history. 

(d)  The  length  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  resulted  largely 
because  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  a  favorite  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  hated  Frederick-the-Great  of  Prussia  who  resented 
this  favorite's  flattering  messages,  and  thereby  caused  her 
animosity  which  led  her  to  influence  Louis  XV.  to  join 
Austria  against  Prussia. 

(e)  The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  was  precipitated 
by  a  trivial  action  of  King  William  of  Prussia,  who  met  the 
French  Ambassador  on  the  promenade  of  a  watering  place. 
The  Ambassador  brought  up  a  dead  diplomatic  subject,  the 
King  referred  the  Ambassador  to  his  Chancellor,  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  away  without  attaching  then  much  importance 
to  the  incident ;  however,  the  version  was  given  out  to  the 
effect  that  the  King  had  insulted  the  Ambassador  of  France. 
France  was  aflame  and  cried,  "On  to  Berlin."  Napoleon  III 
declared  war  and  the  Germans  came  on  to  Paris. 

(f)  The  Russian-Japanese  War  was  influenced  somewhat 
by  the  general  attitude  of  Nicholas  toward  everything  Jap- 
anese. When  Nicholas  was  Czarowitz  he  visited  Japan  where, 
in  a  sacred  temple,  a  religious  fanatic  assailed  him  with  a 
club  and  dagger.  Prince  George  of  Greece  knocked  the 
fanatic  down  and  saved  the  future  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
who,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  joined  with  France  and  Ger- 
many to  deprive  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  victory  over  China,  and. 
later  listened  to  those  counselors  who  argued  in  behalf  of  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

The  American  attitude,  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  a 
popular  form  of  government  for  Germany,  must  be  discounted 
by  anybody  who  seeks  to  alter  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  any  country  which  is  dominated  by  an  auto- 
cratic king. 

It  is  essential  that  treaty  makers  grasp  why  the  free  people 
of  America  prefer  the  will  of  a  free  government  to  the  whim 
of  any  autocratic  king  and  understand  the  predisposition  of  a 
democracy  in  making  treaties  with  governments,  of.  by,  and  for 
the  people. 


■Jt;.  Sl'iall  RALLY  WHAT  TllL  UNITLD  STATES 
WILL  DO  RE  TREATIES  incident  to  war,  peace,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  thereafter,  is  a  subject  of  the  future;  however,  a 
study  of  the  facts,  figures,  and  opinions,  you  have  heard,  may 
naturally  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  substantial  indications  are 
to  the  general  effect  that  the  United  States : — 

(a)  Will  come  out  of  the  war  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nations  in  history. 

(b)  Has  no  desire  or  design  to  use  that  power  or 
wealth  for  any  purposes  other  than  beneficial  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  mankind. 

(c)  Will  gain  solely  what  it  entered  the  war  for: — 
the  protection,  perpetuation,  and  progress  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  the  Republic  is  founded. 

(d)  Will  not  discriminate  economically  or  other- 
wise between  nations  that  respect  and  observe  the  prin- 
ciples, that  the  humblest  citizens  thereof  possess  the 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness and  from  such  citizens  a  government  derives  its 
just  powers. 

(e)  Will  not  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  con- 
federation to  give  preference  by  regulations  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  in  order  to  practice  discriminations,  as 
such,  between  nations. 

(f)  Will  not  propose  changes  in  commercial  rela- 
tions or  treaties  until  the  same  have  been  considered 
scientifically  by  experts  familiar  with  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country,  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  countries  involved,  and  the  character  of  legislation 
needed  to  meet  the  terms  proposed. 

(g)  Will,  in  making  any  commercial  readjustments, 
seek  to  secure  concessions  especially  adapted  to  the 
United  States  products  rather  than  to  depend  upon  con- 
cessions embodied  in  treaties  with  other  countries  which 
may  change  their  treaty  relations  without  regard  to,  or 
for,  the  economic  needs  of  the  United  States  and  to^ 
accomplish  the  foregoing,  will  want  distinctive  sched- 
ules and  highly  specialized  classifications  in  order  to 
prevent  any  discriminations  against  typical  American 
specialties  and  to  eliminate  the  innumerable  assimila- 
tions to  other  articles  in  which  the  United  States  has 
httle,  if  any,  interest  in  common. 

(h)  Will  not  favor  the  continuation  after  the  war  of 
any  war  restrictions  on  exports  and  imports ;  except, 
possibly,  for  a  short  time,  in  case  such  restrictions  are 
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imperative  -to  adjust  abnormal  exchange  situations, 
transport  troops  home,  and  to  equitably  ration  essential 
materials  in  the  event  the  supply  thereof  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  demand  therefor. 

(i)  Will  liberally  and  adequately  cooperate  with  the 
nations  seeking  to  reconstruct  their  war-damaged  in- 
dustries for  the  purpose  of  giving  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  the  artisans  thereof. 

(j)  Will  not  lend  itself  to  measures  designed  to  en- 
able foreign  employers  to  pile  up  unreasonable  profits 
from  industry  or  commerce. 

(k)  Will  so  use  its  resources  as  to  try  to  preserve 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  workmen. 

(1)  Will  not  become  a  party  to  any  treaty  or  trade 
arrangement  incompatible  with  the  foregoing  principles 
or  with  the  political,  economic  and  other  principles  an- 
nounced as  essentials  of  peace  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


M  ANTKACTfRKKS    1':m 


VI. 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  AN  EXPORT  ORDER 


FRANK  D.  WATERMAN 

of  L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  This  demonstration  is  gix'en 
at  this  session  principally  because  it  is  arranged  that  immedi- 
ately following  will  be  a  presentation  by  Government  officials  in 
charge  of  overseas  shipping  of  methods  of  packing  and  crating, 
as  instituted  by  the  War  Department  covering  their  shipments 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
we  carry  through  our  simple  exhibition  so  that  you  will  benefit 
by  the  comparison.  When  oui"  President,  Mr.  George  Ed. 
Smith,  planned  the  Convention  program,  he  asked  that  each  of 
the  officers  and  directors  take  a  part  on  the  program.  I  con- 
fessed that  I  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  paper  on 
export  that  would  interest  so  enlightened  a  gathering  of  ex- 
porters as  would  assemble  here,  but  oiifered  to  give  a  practical 
stunt  that  would  be  suitable.  Therefore,  we  propose  to  show 
you  the  handling  of  an  export  order  from  the  receiving  to  the 
forwarding,  which  we  trust  will  bring  forth  a  discussion  and 
thus  make  it  worth  while.  We  will  go  through  the  routine  of 
packing  this  shipment  as  we  would  handle  it  in  our  export 
department  at  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Company's  establishment, 
and  we  invite  your  fullest  criticism  and  a  free  discussion  after 
we  have  finished. 

First,  in  presenting  this  subject,  we  must  start  with  the 
order.  Therefore,  we  shall  consider  having  received  this  order 
from  Colombia.  South  America.  We  have  selected  Colombia 
as  an  example,  because  that  country  has  been  good  enough 
through  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade  to  have  an  exhibit  at  this 
Convention,  and  we  therefore  want  to  compliment  her  in  this 
way.  You  older  members  and  guests,  who  have  been  doing  an 
export  business  during  the  many  past  years,  are  now  com- 
pletely organized  and  have  your  own  fixed  methods  of  handling 
your  export  departments,  and  our  demonstration  will  there- 
fore hardly  interest  you  ;  but  for  the  many  new  members  of  this 
Association,  and  the  guests  who  are  now  preparing  to  enter 
the  exporting  field,  of  which  there  are   several   at  this  Con- 
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vention,  we  want  to  demonstrate  our  work  as  we  handle  it,  as 
a  matter  of  education. 

As  I  do  not  read  Spanish,  I  am  asking  my  associate,  Mr. 
Ramon  Rosal,  to  read  the  letter  and  the  order,  so  you  will 
understand  where  we  start  in  this  demonstration : 

J.  \'.  MoGOLLON  Y  CiA.,      Gran  Establecimiento  de  Papeleria. 
Cartagena — Colombia  Libreria,    Encuadernacion,  Tipo- 

Telegrafo:  MogoUon  grafia  y  Fotograbado. 

Sucursales  en  Barranquilla,  Bogota  y  Cienaga. 

Cartagena  (Colombia),  Agosto  31,  1916. 

Sres.  L.  E.  Waterman  Company, 
191  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Muy  apreciados  Sres.  nuestros:  La  presente  tiene  por 
objeto  ascusarles  recibo  de  su  ultimo  embarque,  el  cual  ha 
llegado  a  nuestro  poder  en  perfecto  estado.  Sirvanse  aceptar 
nuestras  mas  expresivas  gracias  por  la  buena  atencion  prestada 
a  dicho  pedido.  Las  plumas-fuente  las  tenemos  ahora  en 
venta. 

Tomamos  buena  nota  del  giro  que  nos  anuncian,  y  a  su 
presentacion,  tendremos  sumo  gusto  en  honrar  su  firma. 

Xos  permitimos  pasar  a  Vds.  una  orden  al  pie  de  la  presente 
que  esperamos  sea  despachada  a  la  mayor  brevedad  posible, 
cargando  su  valor  en  nuestra  cuenta.  Abrigamos  la  confianza  de 
que  no  tendran  mucha  dificultad  en  conseguir  la  Licencia  de 
Exportacion  necesaria. 

Les  agradeceremos  tengana  bien  incluirnos  algun  material 
de  anuncio  del  mas  nuevo,  para  nuestros  escaparates  asi  como 
tambien  circulares  y  secantes  con  nuestro  nombre  impreso  en 
los  mismos,  para  repartir  entre  nuestra  numerosa  clientela. 

Anticipan  a  Vds.  las  gracias,  sus  attos.  y  S.  S.  Q.  B.  S.  M. 

J.  V.  MoGor.Lo.v  V  CiA. 

Order. 
Delivery :  as  soon  as  possible. 
Shipment :  by  freight. 
Terms :  as  usual. 

att.  Assorted  pen  pts. 


48  Fountain 

Pens 

No.  52  chased 

and  Reg.  clip: 

■72 

No.  72      " 

36 

No.  54      " 

36          " 

No.  74 

48 

No.  42/2  " 

24 

No.  12 

24 

No.  0612  " 

and  g.  ' 

Now  i1k)Sc  c)|'  \o\.\  who  uiulcisi.nul  Si)anisli  know  what  has 
been  re(|uested  and  what  we  arc  to  do.  I  fear,  however,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  American  export  managers,  heads  of 
houses,  and  employees  who  are  in  this  room,  do  not  read  the 
various  languages,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  handling  of  the  American  export  business.  Like  most  of 
you.  in  our  organization,  we  must  first  start  the  handling  of 
these  orders  by  having  them  translated  into  English,  which  we 
have  done  in  this  case,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  to 
later  handle  the  papers. 

After  the  letter  is  in  this  form,  we  place  the  following 
stamp  on  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of  the  i)aper  : 

Export        /  ' 
Credit  // 

Order  /' 

Stock  / 

Packing  / 

Bookkeeping    / 
Shipping  < ' 

Correspondence  f' 


checking  off  the  departments  which  are  to  handle  it. 

During  the  war  period  we  do  not  devote  any  further  time  or 
attention  to  this  order  until  we  have  turned  to  the  most  im- 
portant record  we  have,  the  Enemy  Trading  List,  which  we 
investigate  to  see  if  the  customer's  name  is  there.  In  our  busi- 
ness we  have  fortunately  not  received  any  orders  from  persons 
or  firms  there  listed,  and  have  therefore  escaped  all  trouble  in 
that  direction.  After  disposing  of  the  Enemy  Trading  List, 
we  pass  on  the  credit,  verify  the  prices  when  listed,  and  affix 
the  discounts  and  terms,  after  which  the  matter  is  passed  to 
the  order  department  before  the  usual  order  sheet  is  written  up. 
We  then  fill  in  the  application  blank  for  an  export  license, 
which  has  been  necessary  only  during  the  war.  You  are  all' 
familiar  with  Form  X.  This  "is  immediately  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  War  Trade  Board,  Bureau  of  Exports,  in  this  city, 
from  where  it  is  undoubtedly  sent  to  Washington.  Eventually 
it  is  approved  by  that  Board  and  when  our  license  (form  WTB 
135)  is  issued,  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  order.  Thereupon 
the  shipping  tickets  are  written  up.  I  am  burdening  you 
with  the  details  of  this  form  only  to  impress  upon  the  beginner 
the  necessity  of  numerous  checkings  of  the  contents  of  a  ship- 
ment, as  errors  in  selecting,  packing  or  invoicing  are  very  an- 
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noying  to  the  customer  when  receiving-  the  shipment,  and  in 
many  of  the  South  American  countries,  particularly,  may 
result  in  an  unnecessary  fine. 


ndnv»    Poa 


( )n  ihe  left  side  oi  this  sheet  we  have  ri  comi)leic  record  of 
the  handling  of  the  order,  including  the  source,  date,  and  the 
initials  of  the  clerks  responsible  in  each  instance,  as  well  as  the 
date  handled  bv  them.     In  this  wav  we  can  readilv  iix  the  re- 


siumsihilil)  I'ur  cnur.s  ov  ik'la\.s.  I'hc  wriliiij^  ui  llic  cunccl 
address  is  of  greatest  importance,  also  the  routing  and  the  use 
of  the  correct  shipping  mark.  ( )n  the  right  side  of  the  sheet 
we  designate  only  the  items  for  which  there  is  no  charge  to  be 
made,  as  individual  pen  boxes,  all  printed  matter,  advertising 
cards,  etc..  as  those  who  understand  the  letter  will  remember 
I  his  order  especially  requested  such  material.  This  shipping 
ticket  (below),  attached  to  the  order,  is  then  lodged  with  the 
stock  department,  which  selects  the  pens  and  places  thereon  the 
private  marks,  making  record  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  rub- 
ber parts  separately,  marking  such  information  on  the  shijiping 
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ticket,  for  use  on  the  invoice  and  the  consular  papers.  When 
they  have  been  re-checked,  the  metal  mountings  polished,  and 
the  goods  put  in  the  most  finished  condition  for  selling,  they  are 
sent  to  the  packing  department,  where  they  are  placed  in  car- 
tons holding  6,9  and  12  pens  each,  with  the  outlook  top  sealed 
with  tlie  paper  label  on  which  is  marked  a  record  of  the  con- 
tents and  the  initials  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  The  handling 
from  this  point  on  is  made  easy  by  the  counting  and  check- 
ing from  the  labels,  which  are  exposed.  The  gold  and 
silver-covered  pens  are  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
and  placed  in  individual  envelopes  made  of  oiled  paper.  The 
system  also  permits  the  customer  to  check  the  contents  of  the 
shipments  against  the  invoices  before  the  seals  of  the  cartons 
are  broken.  From  here  they  go  to  the  packing  department, 
where  the  cartons  are  wrapped  in  bundles  and  placed  in  pack- 
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ing  cases,  which  cases  we  prepare  in  regulation  size  to  hold 
one,  two  or  more  gross.  The  packing  box  exhibited  is  made  of 
^  inch  lumber,  with  end  cleats,  and  is  tin  lined.  After  placing 
the  contents  in  the  box  (the  Spanish  advertising  matter  and 
individual  pen  boxes  with  Spanish  direction  sheets  being 
weighed  and  noted  on  the  ticket),  the  top  sheet  of  tin  is 
soldered  on  and  the  box  securely  nailed  and  wire-strapped. 

In  packing  the  case  you  will  see  we  place  the  pens  as  near 
the  center  as  possible,  and  under  the  top  layer  of  advertising 
supplies,  so  that  if  the  box  is  broken  or  tampered  with,  the 
more  valuable  items  in  the  box  have  additional  protection. 
With  the  box  completely  closed,  we  then  secure  the  gross 
weight  and  dimensions  and  place  on  the  box  the  shipping  mark. 
\\'here  the  customer  fails  to  send  us  a  positive  mark,  we  use 
a  globe,  either  stencilled  or  branded  on  the  wood,  place  the 
initials  in  the  center,  and  the  destination  immediately  under- 
neath. The  invoices  are  then  issued,  in  duplicate,  so  that  they 
can  be  mailed  in  separate  envelopes,  properly  directed  to  go  for- 
ward on  different  ships.  The  shipper's  export  declaration  in 
quadruplicate  is  then  prepared,  and  taken  to  the  United  States 
Custom  House,  where  the  Deputy  Collector  certifies  them  and 
affixes  the  official  number.  Two  copies  are  retained  for  their 
records  and  two  are  given  to  the  shipper.  Following  this  we 
apply  to  the  steamship  company  for  shipping  permit,  and  when 
received,  the  box  is  delivered  to  the  steamship  pier,  with  one 
copy  of  the  shipper's  export  declaration,  at  which  time  we  also 
fill  out  in  duplicate  and  take  to  them  a  dock  receipt,  one  of 
which  they  sign  and  return  to  us.  When  we  receive  the  dock 
receipt  we  make  out  the  steamship  bills  of  lading,  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  countries  calling  for  from  5  to  7  copies, 
and  when  taken  to  the  steamship  offices  for  signature,  we  leave 
with  them  the  second  copy  of  the  shipper's  export  declaration. 
Simultaneously  we  fill  out  and  leave  with  the  Consul  of  the 
country  to  which  shipment  is  being  made  the  consular  invoice, 
and  when  calling  again  at  the  steamship  offices  to  pay  the 
freight  and  secure  the  signed  copies  of  the  steamship  bills  of 
lading,  we  also  secure,  from  the  Consul's  office,  approved  copy 
of  the  consular  invoice,  on  which,  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  fee 
to  be  paid  of  3%  of  the  value.  With  the  signed  copies  of  the 
steamship  company's  bills  of  lading  and  this  consular  invoice, 
our  commercial  invoices  are  sent  clirect  to  the  customer  from 
the  correspondence  department,  who  writes  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  a  letter  acknowledging  the  shipment  and  giving  all 
details  regarding  the  filling  of  the  order,  mentioning  the  en- 
closures and  informing  the  customer  of  the  draft  to  be  issued 
and  the  bank  through  which  it  is  to  be  sent.     The  insurance 
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(.■oinpany  has  hccii  iiDiitioil  to  insuro  ilio  sliipuK'iU  wlicn  ilic 
totals  of  the  invoices  are  arrived  at,  and  the  amotint  of  the 
transportation  charges,  consul  fee.  etc..  are  invoiced  separately, 
and  enclosed  with  the  letter.  Lastly,  the  draft  is  issued  and  sent 
through  the  hank  on  its  usual  course  for  collection.  In  mailing 
these  original  and  duplicate  i)a])ers  we  use  for  our  export  cor- 
respondence a  different  colored  envelope  from  that  of  the 
domestic  mail,  so  that  when  the  mail  clerks  are  stamping  the 
large  quantity  of  mail,  which  goes  through  their  hands  each 
day,  they  will  not  fail  to  affix  the  proper  amount  in  postage 
stamps.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment  to 
many  Americans  who  have  unintentionally  sent  mail  short  of 
postage,  which  in  some  cases  also  causes  a  dela}-  in  the  delivery 
of  the  documents  at  destination. 

If  agreeable  to  the  Chair,  we  would  suggest  that  the  ofificials 
from  the  Army  Transportation  Department  be  now  called  up- 
on, so  that  the  exposition  of  their  work  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  comparison  with  our  methods,  to  the  end  that  the 
discussion  mav  be  more  intelligently  carried  on. 
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VII. 

lAIPROVEAIENTS   IN  PACKING  AND 
CRATING 

Bv 

CAPTAIN  H.  R.  MOODY 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  Army 

I  represent  the  packing  service  of  the  Army.  This  Pack- 
ing Service  was  instituted  for  two  purposes  :  to  design  packages 
to  carry  goods  safely  overseas,  and  also  to  conserve  tonnage 
and  space  during  the  period  of  shortage  of  shipping  that  we 
have  been  going  through. 

We  started  by  drawing  specifications  of  boxes  that  should 
be  used  as  a  general  basis  on  which  all  boxes  should  be  built, 
and  from  that  we  have  built  the  particular  and  special  boxes 
and  packages  to  carry  all  the  items  which  the  Army  is  using  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  had  at  our  disposal,  of  course,  a 
great  many  laboratories,  and  scientists  to  give  us  their  opinion 
as  to  what  the  proper  package  would  be  and  what  the  strain 
and  stress  would  be  on  packages. 

This  package  which  Mr.  Waterman  has  been  explaining  is 
a  wonderful  one,  but  from  an  Army  standpoint,  it  is  too 
good.  Our  laboratories  have  shown  us  that  a  package  of  this 
weight  will  go  very  well  in  a  seven-eighths  inch  board,  with- 
out the  end  cleats.  Understand,  Mr.  Waterman,  this  is  no 
criticism.  These  end  cleats  take  up  two  inches,  or  an  inch 
at  each  end,  and  occupy  just  that  much  shipping  space,  and 
where  one  is  shipping  thousands  of  packages  and  figuring  cubic 
tons,  that  means  something  in  freight  rates,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  From  the  Army  standpoint,  it  means  that  we  have 
just  that  much  more  space  on  a  given  ship  to  transport  these 
goods.  So  that  in  this  package,  using  this  as  an  illustration,  we 
would  pack  this  in  seven-eights  inch  material  instead  of  one  inch. 
We  would  do  away  with  these  end  cleats  and  would  have  a  per- 
fectly square  package,  which  would  save  two  inches  on  an 
entire  package,  one  inch  on  each  side.  Wc  would  use  seven- 
eighths  inch  binding  or  strapping;  instead  of  fourpenny  nails 
we  require  a  sixpenny  nail,  a  cement-cnatod  nail,  to  keep  the 
package  together. 
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1 '._\  I.ilnir.iun  y  U'sls,  \vc  lind  ili;iL  ;i  packa.i^c  w  cis^hiii};  Kss 
ihan  a  huiulrcd  pounds  will  carry  in  ihal  sort  of  a  container, 
provided  the  goods  carried  on  tiie  inside  of  that  container  are 
closely  packed — and  your  goods  are  in  this  particular  package. 

Xow,  coining  to  the  internal  container  of  this  package, 
there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  tin,  so  instead  of  using  tin, 
we  are  using  an  asphalt  paper,  two  layers  of  sixty-pound 
paper,  with  an  asphalt  lining,  which  is  sealed  with  water- 
l)roof  tape,  making  a  perfectly  water-proof  package.  \Ve  have 
found,  from  our  experience  in  overseas  shi])ments,  that  that 
will  carry  in  very  good  shape. 

Our  section  also  designs  all  the  crates  for  automobiles, 
and  all  of  the  various  wagons,  ambulances,  etc.,  that  are  used 
on  the  other  side.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  principal  functions  has  been  space  saving. 

As  you  all  very  well  know,  the  use  of  three  and  five-ton 
motor  trucks  has  been  very  extensive ;  that  there  have  been 
thousands  of  them  shipped  over  there.  A  motor  truck  ship- 
ped on  its  wheels,  or  even  demounted  off  the  wheels,  oc- 
cupies an  enormous  amount  of  shipping  space.  We  have 
experimented  at  a  camp  in  Maryland  on  this  motor  truck,  until 
we  have  arrived  at  a  package  wherein,  after  we  tear  down 
the  truck  to  a  certain  point,  without  in  any  way  injuring  it. 
and  only  requiring  a  very  short  time  on  the  other  side  to  re- 
assemble it,  we  pack  that  truck  in  268  cubic  feet — a  complete 
five-ton  Packard  truck — as  against  1,400  cubic  feet  of  this 
truck,  if  it  were  sent  on  its  wheels.  That  represents  a  saving  of 
a  great  deal  of  shipping  space.  In  other  words,  we  can  shij) 
about  five  trucks  now.  in  the  space  formerly  used  to  ship 
one.  That,  of  course,  is  on  the  space-saving  question,  and 
we  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  reassembling  on  the  other 
side.  That  may  not  be  as  important  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  as  it  is  from  the  Army  standpoint  at  the  present 
time. 

We  have  discontinued  the  use  of  packing  cases  altogether, 
as  far  as  equipage  is  concerned.  All  the  clothing  for  the 
Army  abroad,  as  well  as  clothing  being  transported  in  this 
country,  is  now  baled.  We  use  a  baler  that  makes  four  bales 
at  a  time,  a  standard  baler,  putting  it  under  a  pressure  of 
about  five  tons.  We  are  in  that  way  saving  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  in  shipping  space.  The  size  of  that  standard  bale  is 
30  x  15  X  15,  with  a  leeway  of  five  inches,  or  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen  inches  in  width,  to  allow  for  the  different  classes  of 
materials  that  have  to  be  baled.  That  exact  size  was  arrived  at 
because  the  piece  of  burlap  used  to  cover  the  bale  will  cut  just 
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c.\;icily  ten  sandbags.  That  Inirlap  is  reclaimed  on  the  other 
side  and  passed  into  the  sandbag  mill  and  comes  out  as  ten 
sandbags.  Previous  to  that  system  being  adopted,  this  burlap 
was  sent  in  bales,  the  commercial  bales  of  burlap.  We  are  now 
saving  the  shipping  space  of  the  burlap,  of  the  boxes,  and  we  are 
sending  over  our  sandbags  and  equipage  in  one  package. 
That  bale  is  lined  with  a  water-proof  asphalt  paper.  In  bail- 
ing, when  the  compression  is  released,  the  takeup  and  re- 
bound from  the  material  inside  sets  up  an  equal  tension  on 
all  of  the  straps.  I  think  that  system  is  one  worthy  of  close 
study  in  the  foreign  shipment  of  similar  equipage.  It  is 
something  which  the  Government  is  very  anxious,  through 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  to  have 
the  manufacturers  make  a  very  close  study  of.  You  can  ship 
in  at  least  half  the  space  that  you  are  shipping  your  cloth- 
ing in  now.  if  you  bale  it,  and  it  arrives  in  perfectly  good  con- 
dition. All  it  needs  is  pressing,  as  soon  as  the  straps  are  cut 
and  the  pressure  is  released. 

After  we  have  drawn  specifications  for  bailing,  boxing 
and  packing,  (that  includes  also  the  proper  marking  of  pack- 
ages) we  go  further  to  the  extent  of  specifying  the  exact  con- 
tent and  the  exact  ingredients  to  be  used  in  the  marking 
paint.  In  many,  many  instances  in  commercial  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  Army  circles,  packages  have  been  known  to  arrive 
with  the  marks  entirely  obliterated,  and  there  has  been  no 
way  of  identifying  the  package.  That  is  worthy  of  close 
study. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  an  exporter  for 
twenty-five  years  and  made  a  study  of  foreign  packing  prac- 
tically all  over  the  world,  and  I  am  not  speaking  from  the 
theorist's  standpoint  altogether,  but  from  the  practical  ex- 
perience that  I  have  had. 

These  boxing  specifications  are  included  in  every  con- 
tract and  purchase  order,  and  the  manufacturer  or  contractor 
who  delivers  the  goods  to  the  Army  on  his  contract,  is  bound 
to  put  them  into  the  container  that  is  specified  by  the  con- 
tract. We  follow  that  up  with  a  corps  of  inspectors.  We 
have  our  regular  inspection  sheet  that  is  returned  to  us  every 
day,  of  violations  of  the  contract,  as  far  as  the  containers  are 
concerned.  These  reports  then  come  to  our  desks,  and  through 
one  of  the  assistants,  the  manufacturer's  attention  is  imme- 
diately called  to  the  fact  that  he  is  violating  his  contract,  be- 
cause the  boxing  specifications  are  a  part  of  that  contract.  In 
that  way  we  kee]i  in  close  touch  with  the  manufactiu'ers  and  in 
close  t<3uch  with  the  x'iolations  that  occur  in  connection  willi 
ihc  boxing  contract. 
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Jt  was  vcr}-  lU'ccssary  lor  us  lo  go  iv  llic  cxlrcnic  in  lliis 
boxing  nuUlor,  because  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  war  our  can- 
ned gooils,  for  instance,  were  arriving  over  there  in  such  con- 
dition tliat  we  had  to  take  them  out  in  shovels,  and  that 
didn't  do  the  men  in  the  front-line  trenches  very  much  good. 

I  would  like  to  follow  through  a  shipment  of  goods  as  far 
as  the  Army  is  concerned.  It  leaves  the  contractor  and  goes 
to  the  depot,  where  it  is  put  into  the  warehouse.  After  that 
it  is  taken  to  the  transport  and  loaded.  At  the  port  of  de- 
barkation in  France  it  is  unloaded  and  transported,  probably 
by  American  railroad  trains,  to  the  warehouse  along  the  line. 
As  the  requisitions  come  into  that  warehouse,  those  goods 
are  taken  out,  probably  in  motor  trucks  or  some  sort  of  a 
conveyance,  and  carried  up  to  the  intermediate  stations. 
From  the  intermediate  station  on,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  what 
sort  of  handling  that  box  is  going  to  get ;  we  don't  know. 
However,  when  the  emergency  arises,  the  men  have  to  have 
their  food.  That  food  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance. 
So,  it  may  go  on  a  man's  back,  it  may  go  on  a  horse's  back,  it 
may  be  carried  along  on  something  and  may  fall  a  dozen 
times.  That  creates  the  necessity  for  having  a  very  strong  pack- 
age, and  that  very  necessity  is  the  same  that  arises  in  a  great 
many  of  the  South  American  orders,  where  goods  have  to  be 
carried  over  mountains  on  mule  back.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  Army  with 
this  flat  strapping,  because  it  is  put  on  with  only  ordinary  hand 
tension.  You  will  find  that  the  boxes  will  shrink  a  certain 
amount,  and  when  they  do,  then  that  loops  or  festoons,  as  we 
call  it.  Furthermore,  when  those  boxes  are  stacked  and  you 
go  to  pull  out  a  box,  the  bottom  of  the  box  above  will  catch  on 
to  the  festoon  and  cause  a  ragged  edge,  or  a  spider,  to  form  on 
that.  We  have  had  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  stevedores 
laid  up  in  the  hospital  because  of  those  spiders  catching  on 
their  hands  and  causing  poisoning.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  they  be  put  on  under  mechanical  pressure. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  the  subject  of  internal  containers. 
I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  ever  made 
a  study  of  a  canned  food  box.  We  are  packing  round  cans 
in  square  boxes  because  our  grandfathers  did,  I  guess — I 
don't  know  any  other  reason  for  it.  By  actual  measurement 
twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  space  in  the  interior  of  that  box 
is  waste,  or  air.  Now,  if  you  ship  a  six  thousand-ton  trans- 
port Avith  nothing  but  subsistence  supplies,  or  canned  food 
boxes,  it  is  very,  very  simple  to  see  how  much  waste  space 
we  have  in  that  transport.     You  go  along  a  little  further  in 
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commercial  life  and  see  how  much  waste  space  you  have ; 
that  you  are  paying  so  much  for  nothing  but  air. 

We  are  working  now  to  devise  a  square  container.  I  don't 
think  that  will  be  done  until  after  the  war,  because  it  means 
such  an  upsetting  of  the  present  conditions  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  tin  cans. 

Speaking  of  tin  cans,  we  are  trying  to  lessen  the  use  of 
tin  wherever  possible.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  our 
office  in  Washington,  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Industries 
Board,  looking  to  the  substitution  of  certain  kinds  of  fiber 
containers  for  tin.  It  was  found  that  fiber  could  be  used  for 
such  substances  as  lard,  jams  and  jellies,  and  for  any  semi- 
liquid  and  also  for  tobacco,  candy,  and  a  great  many  other 
articles  that  are  at  the  present  time  being  packed  in  tin. 
That  will  show  a  saving  in  money  which  the  commercial 
interests  at  the  present  time  are  interested  in,  and  that  tin 
and  steel  can  be  released  for  the  reconstruction  period  after 
the  war.     I  invite  your  attention  to  that  point. 

The  use  of  internal  containers  we  have  carried  a  little 
further.  With  regard  to  shipping  such  things  as  cornmeal  in 
one-pound  round  pasteboard  containers,  we  have  devised  a 
package  that  will  occupy  the  entire  interior  of  a  box,  com- 
posed of  fiber  board,  which  we  fill  completely  with  the  corn- 
meal.  It  will  take  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  cornmeal 
than  the  containers  will.  We  seal  that  on  top  and  nail  the  top 
on,  and  when  it  gets  over  to  the  other  side,  all  the  man  who  has 
to  issue  this  box  containing  about  thirty  pounds  of  cornmeal 
has  to  do  is  to  rip  the  cover  off  and  use  the  cornmeal.  That 
may  not  be  as  interesting  from  a  commercial  standpoint  as  it  is 
from  the  Army  standpoint,  because  our  cooks  have  to  hurry 
when  they  get  breakfast  ready  for  the  men.  All  the  cook  has 
to  do  now  is  to  pour  in  twenty- four  pounds,  instead  of  striking 
off  the  heads  of  twenty-four  packages,  which  makes  quite  a 
good  deal  of  difiference  from  the  standpoint  of  time. 

We  have  had  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  in  this  connection. 
For  instance,  take  rolling  kitchens.  When  you  feed  units  of 
250  men  and  are  really  on  the  combat  line,  you  must  do  things 
quickly.  These  kitchens  have  been  going  across  with  the 
boilers  empty.  I  don't  know  whether  you  gentlemen  under- 
stand what  a  rolling  kitchen  is.  It  has  four  deep  boilers  set 
in,  with  a  fire-pot  underneath,  and  is  used  to  cook  breakfast  or 
dinner,  and  gives  hot  food  to  the  men  in  the  trenches,  which 
they  need  so  badly.  We  have  been  packing  those  boilers  full 
of  beans,  oatmeal,  sacks  of  flour,  sacks  of  sugar,  and  such 
subsistence  supplies.    Of  course,  the  kitchen  is  then  crated  and 


irausportod  to  where  il  eaii  he  sliiiipi'd  I'urtlKr.  whieh  is  at  the 
raih-oail.  Those  supplies  then  ^^o  on  to  the  front  Wuv  and  are 
issued  to  tlie  Quartermaster  officers,  where  they,  in  turn,  make 
the  proper  issue  of  the  food.  They  are  getting  their  food  in 
their  kitchen  all  at  one  time,  which  makes  for  economy  of  space 
and  handling. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  you  gentlemen  that  our  office  in 
^^'ashington  is  at  your  disposal.  1  am  here  by  permission  of 
the  Army  for  this  purpose.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you 
any  information  we  have,  in  regard  to  boxes  or  crates  or  in- 
ternal containers,  or  whatever  your  difficulties  may  be  in  your 
packing.  Please  remember  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
not  been  getting  our  percentage  of  foreign  trade  has  been  be- 
cause we  have  not  known  how  to  pack  the  goods  to  go  overseas. 
That  was  brought  vividly  to  our  attention  when  the  war  opened 
when  we  shipped  our  goods  overseas  in  packages  that  the  manu- 
facturers deemed  export  ])ackages,  and  as  I  said  previously,  the 
material  arrived  without  boxes  in  many  instances.  Now, 
please  consider  that  the  Packing  Service  office  in  Washing- 
ton is  at  your  disposal ;  we  want  to  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possibly  can,  not  only  for  your  own  interests,  but 
also  for  our  interests,  because  a  great  man}^  of  you,  I  pre- 
sume, are  furnishing  the  Government  with  supplies,  and 
those  supplies  must  be  properly  packed,  and  it  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  for  you  and  for  us,  if  we  get 
in  close  co-operation  on  the  subject  of  overseas  packing.  I 
think  it  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  foreign  trade  that  we 
are  going  after,  when  the  war  is  over. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  co-operation,  which 
I  understand  is  the  keynote  of  this  meeting,  and  very  proper- 
ly so.  I  think  that  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the  history 
of  this  war,  when  it  is  finally  written,  is  going  to  be  the  record 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  business  men  of  this  country  with 
the  Government,  through  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  other 
arms  of  the  service.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Army  would  have  been  absolutely  helpless  in  taking 
care  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  on  the  other 
side.    This  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Army. 

I  think  the  following  story  is  indicative  of  the  feeling  of 
the  chiefs.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  offensive,  in  which 
only  a  small  body  of  the  American  troops  were  present,  a 
French  stafT  officer  asked  General  Pershing  how  deep  his  line 
was  on  a  certain  sector,  and  the  Chief  answered  by  saying, 
"From  No  Man's  Land  to  San  Francisco."  The  co-operation 
that  we  have  had  from  all  of  the  domestic  houses,  from  all  of 
the  manufacturers,  high  and  low\  has  been  perfectly  splendid, 
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and  I  think  that  wlien  the  story  is  written,  it  will  be  a  bright 
page  in  otir  history. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing,  that  I  am  here  in  an  un- 
official capacity,  merely  to  offer  the  experience,  that  this  section 
of  mine  down  there  of  which  I  happen  to  be  the  chief  at  pres- 
ent, has  had  in  handling  goods  going  abroad,  and  while  I  do 
not  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  story  just  recited,  I  do 
know  that  is  the  way  the  Army  feels  about  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


M  \M1'\\i'TI:R1CUS    I'^Xl'ORT   ASSOClAl 


VIII. 

OUR  SHIPS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Matl.\ck,  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corp..  Chairman. 

Mr.  George  Ed.  Smith,  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Bell,  Armour  &  Company. 

Mr.  Walter  Vick,  Factory  Products  Export  Corporation. 

]\Ir.  E.  M.  Herr,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 

Mr.  Louis  Williams,  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co. 


E.  M.  HERR 

President,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Director,  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association 
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Ol'R   SHIPS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

THE    MANUFACTURER'S   \'TEWPOTNT 

H\ 

E.  M.  HERR 
President,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ill  1915,  owing  to  the  adverse  shipping  laws  and  the 
generally  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years,  our  flag  had  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  seas  except  in  local  and  coastwise  service. 
It  was  late  in  that  year  that  the  purchase  of  the  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  by  the  American  In- 
ternational Corporation  prevented  the  disbandment  of  the 
only  fleet  of  considerable  size  under  our  flag  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  marked  the  real  turning  point  in  the  decadence 
of  our  Merchant  Marine  in  foreign  trade,  for  in  19] 6  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  was  created  by  Congres- 
sional action  and  $50,000,000  appropriated  to  build  and  ac- 
quire ships  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  orig- 
inal plans  of  the  Shipping  Board  have  been  enormously 
expanded  and  to  date  upwards  of  $3,000,000,000  have  been 
appropriated  and  over  eight  hundred  ship  building  yards 
employed — many  of  them  newly  created  and  some  of  un- 
precedented size  and  resources — until  today  the  United 
States  is  well  under  way  in  the  creation  and  operation  of 
the  largest  maritime  program  ever  undertaken  by  any  na- 
tion, and  one  which  bids  fair  to  make  our  merchant  fleet, 
if  not  the  largest  at  least  the  equal  of  that  of  any  nation. 

This  great  merchant  fleet  must  be  completed  regardless 
of  the  termination  of  the  war.  Our  country  must  face  the. 
possibility  of  war  in  the  future,  for  which  we  will  need  ships 
to  furnish  transport  service,  preserve  trade  balances  and 
keep  our  foreign  trade.  These  ships,  largely  built  by  the 
Government  and  adapted  to  war  needs  in  case  of  necessity, 
must  be  maintained  and  kept  at  high  efficiency  at  any  cost. 

Having  an  adequate  fleet  under  our  flag  and  laying  aside 
for  the  moment  the  fact  that  this  fleet  is  owned  by  the 
Government,  what  other  things  are  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  our  foreign  trade? 
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First. — This  great  fleet  must  be  adequately 
manned. 

During  the  war  these  vessels  will  be  entirely  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  therefore  will  form  a 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Army  Transport  Service.  As 
such  they  will  be  manned  by  our  young  enlisted  men  who 
will  thus  be  trained  as  sailors  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  and  while  many  will 
return  to  other  avocations  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
a  large  number  will  still  be  available  for  the  manning  of 
these  ships  in  export  trade.  Many  of  the  sailors  of  other 
nations,  whose  marine  trade  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
been  injured  by  the  ravages  of  the  great  war  will  also  be 
available,  so  that  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  no 
very  great  difficulty  in  manning  our  new  merchant  fleet. 

Second. — Will  money  be  available  to  adequately 
finance  this  expansion  of  overseas  transportation  on 
which  we  are  now  embarking? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ending  of  the  war  will  not 
only  leave  the  United  States  the  greatest  creditor  nation 
on  earth  but  also  the  nation  with  the  greatest  command  of 
financial  resources.  It  should,  therefore,  be  entirely  pos- 
sible and  perhaps  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  the  finan- 
cial resources  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  this  great  busi- 
ness. 

With  the  ships,  the  men  and  the  money  provided,  we 
are  still  face  to  face  with  the  all  important  problem  of  the 
proper  utilization  of  our  great  fleet  after  the  war.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  this  problem  broadly  within  the  limits 
of  the  time  available  at  this  Convention,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  vast  extent,  but  also  because  of  its  many  rami- 
fications and  manifold  angles  of  approach.  The  American 
manufacturers  are.  however,  so  vitally  interested  in  the 
successful  solution  of  this  problem  and  their  interests  so 
closely  reflect  the  interests  of  the  Nation  itself  that  it  is 
from  this- — the  manufacturer's  point  of  view — that  I  shall 
attempt  a  brief  review  of  this  important  subject.  What 
then  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  .^mencan  manufac- 
turer in  the  proper  utilization  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of 
the  United  States  after  the  war?  Manifestly,  cheap  and 
efficient  transportation  in  these  ships,  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured products — or  in  other  words,  favorable  freight 
rate*:  and  how  they  can  best  be  attained  in  foreign  trade 
— brinjT^';  up  at  once  the  question  whether  the  operation  of 
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tlic-^c  ships   sli;ill    It    niulcr   (  i..\  rnmunl   ur   ].n\,iU-   owner- 
ship. 

Government  ownership  of  transportation  facilities  has 
never  brought  cheap  rates  and  efficient  service  and  in  my 
jiidgjnent  never  will — especially  under  a  republican  form 
of  Government,  or  in  fact  any  form  of  Governrnent  now  to 
be  considered.  Why  Government  ownership  is  inefficient 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  clearly  explained  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  here  repeat  the  argument.  We  must, 
therefore  turn  to  private  ownership  for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  our  merchant  ships.  Under  private  ownership,  for 
successful  results  our  present  shipping  laws  must  be  modi- 
fied and  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  oversea  traffic  so  that  our 
ships  can  be  manned  and  operated  in  competition  with 
those  of  other  nations.  This  means  the  repeal  of  the 
LaFollette  Seaman's  Act  and  the  enactment  of  such  new 
legislation  as  the  necessities  of  our  competition  may  re- 
quire. To  do  this  wisely  will  mean  much  careful  study 
along  lines  already  suggested  in  this  Convention  and  which 
Avill  doubtless  be  further  brought  out  in  our  deliberations. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  shape  this  legislation  so  that  while  fair, 
even  liberal,  to  American  labor,  it  will  place  no  embargo 
on  the  employment  of  such  foreign  labor  as  may  be  neces- 
sary on  our  ships  to  enable  them  to  be  successfully  oper- 
ated. The  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  which  our 
labor  will  undoubtedly  demand  need  not  be  a  bar  to  cheap 
transportation  and  efifective  competition  with  foreign  ship- 
ping. In  order  that  this  may  result,  however,  we  must 
manage  our  ships  in  a  way  to  take  advantage  of  thorough 
organization  and  cooperation  in  the  American  way.  As  an 
example,  our  railroads  pay  the  highest  wages  and  use  the 
most  expensive  cars  and  engines  of  any  railroads  in  the 
world  and  yet  they  receive. the  low^est  rates  and  handle 
their  freight  and  passengers  far  more  economically  and 
efficiently  than  the  railroads  of  any  other  nation. 

When  plans  now  being  considered  are  fully  worked  out, 
our  railroad  transportation  again  under  private  ownership, 
will  be  still  more  economically  and  efficiently  handled. 

So  with  our  Merchant  Marine — already  by  improve- 
ments in  dock  facilities  and  better  methods  of  handling, 
our  ships  in  the  transport  service  have  shortened  the  time 
of  a  round  trip  to  European  ports  upwards  of  twenty  per 
cent,  over  what  was  formerly  thought  possible,  and  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Broadly  considered  plans  for  cooperative  management 
of  ships,  docks  and  terminals  must  be  worked  out  to  the 
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end  that  this  great  transportation  problem  will  be  handled 
with  maximum  efficiency  from  the  warehouse  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  that  of  the  dealer  who  disposes  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Heretofore  this 
transportation  problem  has  been  everywhere  handled 
largely  by  the  hit  or  miss  plan  of  individual  operation. 
The  individual  manufacturers  themselves  truck  their  prod- 
ucts to  and  from  the  railroad  and  steamship  terminals  with 
enormous  loss  of  time  waiting  to  load  and  unload,  and  still 
further  loss  in  an  effort  to  do  this  hauling  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  street  traffic  congestion.  This  trucking  is 
part  of  the  transportation  problem  and  should  be  done  by 
the  ^hip  and  railroad  companies  in  a  thoroughly  organized 
and  systematic  way  with  great  resulting  economies. 

Much  of  our  overseas  transportation  was  formerly  done 
on  tramp  steamers  making  irregular  sailings  and  waiting 
a  long  time  often  for  a  cargo.  Organization  and  coopera- 
tive management  will  in  this  field  also  produce  very  great 
economies  which,  if  developed  by  our  people  in  the  way 
our  great  merchant  fleet  will  enable  us  to,  will  go  far 
toward  allowing  us  to  compete  with  any  shipping  in  the 
world. 

This  great  American  Merchant  Fleet  must  not  only  be 
manned  and  operated  economically  but  it  must  be  capital- 
ized fairly  and  with  due  consideration  for  the  real  value 
of  these  ships  when  taken  over  by  private  interests.  This 
will  require  that  the  Government  amortize  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  whatever  excess  capital  cost  has  been  en- 
tailed in  their  production  during  war  times. 

Insurance  is  a  most  important  consideration  and  must 
be  dealt  with  broadly,  fairly  and  adequately.  On  account 
of  competitive  conditions,  various  forms  of  insurance,  now- 
illegal,  must  perhaps  be  legalized. 

Whatever  plans  are  finally  worked  out  for  the  proper 
disposition  and  regulation  of  our  Merchant  Marine,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  a  fixed  policy  be  adopted,  so  that 
confidence  may  be  built  up  in  the  continuation  of  this 
service  without  interference  or  change  from  the  principles 
under  which  it  is  established,  along  the  best  lines  of  trade 
development  and  efficient  management. 

Our  ships  can  and  should  be  so  handled  and  managed 
that  they  will  serve  trade  routes  not  now  regularly  estab- 
lished, thus  meeting  the  needs  of  the  particular  ports  served 
in  ways  not  now  possible  and  always  with  the  broadest 
consideration  for  the  trade  requirements  of  the  peoples  who 
are  thus  brought  into  commercial  contact  with  our  shores. 


Impuil.s  niusl  be  dcvclupcd  willi  cx])c)rts  as  all  Lrue 
trade  is  reciprocal.  Nature  has  endowed  us  so  richly  with 
raw  materials  and  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  with  a 
remarkably  fertile  soil,  that  we  manufacturers  are  likely 
to  forget  that  notwithstanding  these  blessings,  we  import 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  and  semi-linished  products,  amount- 
ing in  the  year  1917  to  $1,500,000,000.  These  imports  will 
grow  as  time  passes  and  the  source  of  supply  of  the  most 
important  should  be  largely  owned  in  the  United  States. 
Ownership  in  such  properties  would  often  necessitate  con- 
trol of  railways  tributary  thereto,  thus  affording  our  ships 
a  tonnage  of  coal  when  outbound,  often  important  to  fill 
cargo  space  otherwise  empty. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  large  factors  in  Great  Britain's 
predominance  in  ocean  trade  is  the  heavy  tonnage  of  coal 
— approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  outgoing  cargo  of 
British  steamers  taken  at  times  suiting  their  cargo  space. 
We  can  very  profitably  develop  similar  tonnage. 

The  development  of  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine will  make  the  countries  in  which  ownership  of  mate- 
rials suitable  for  import  is  sought  preferably  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  These  are  also  the  countries  where 
generally  the  lines  of  communication  are  the  shortest  and 
with  which  our  relations  will  probably  be  the  least  dis- 
turbed 

Let  us  remember  that  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  in 
economies  is  distribution.  Our  ships,  docks  and  the  ter- 
minal facilities  of  our  railroads  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  this  great  problem  of  distribution.  These 
must  be  coordinated  and  developed  in  the  American  way. 
We  have  all  the  problems  in  connection  with  labor,  indus- 
try and  finance  which  other  nations  have,  but  none  of  these 
problems  are  more  serious  for  us  than  for  others,  while  in 
many  respects  we  are  much  more  favored  than  any  nation. 
If  we  pursue  our  course  in  the  true  American  way,  utilizing 
to  the  limit  our  demonstrated  ability  in  organization  and 
the  scientific  development  of  improved  ef^ciency,  we  can 
confidently  look  forward  to  an  era  of  progress  and  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen. 

We  must  not  conclude  from  these  possibilities  that  this 
prosperity  will  automatically  flow  into  our  hands.  In  many 
ways  we  are  greatly  lacking  and  unprepared.  Our  indus- 
tries have  heretofore  been  concerned  very  largely  with 
domestic  trade  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  diligent  effort 
and  hardest  work  along  educational  lines  in  foreign  trade 
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and  the  transportation  problems  relating  thereto  that  the 
splendid  prosperity  possible  will  be  realized.  Our  competi- 
tors in  foreign  trade — the  peoples  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions—are and  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  unless  we 
bestir  ourselves  most  actively  the  great  opportunities  pos- 
sible of  realization  will  not  be  attained.  Let  us  all,  there- 
fore, awaken  to  these  necessities  and  through  this  Associa- 
tion and  the  many  other  channels  for  stimulation  and  edu- 
cation in  these  important  developments,  place  our  great 
country  not  only  prominently  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
world  but  where  she  ought  to  be — at  the  very  head  of 
those  in  this  splendid  field  of  endeavor. 


il.'iS  .\Mn;ir\\   M  \\i  i-ACTi-RrRS  Kxpokt  Assnci atk 


FUTURE   PROBLEMS   OF   AMERICAN 
SHTPPTNG 


R.  DE  TANKERVILLE 
Editor  of  "Nauticus" 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  discussions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  print  on  the  position  of  American  shipping  in 
Avorld  competition  under  normal  conditions,  one  is  struck 
by  the  lack  of  faith  in  American  capacity  for  adjusting 
itself  to  the  reality  of  facts  which  seems  to  animate  most 
of  the  writers  and  speakers  who  are  predicting  commer- 
cial defeat  before  the  battle  has  begun,  unless  such  remedy 
is  adopted  as  may  suit  the  particular  whim  or  fancy  of 
the  individual  writer  or  speaker. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  this  nation  that  lack  of  faith  in 
the  result  did  not  deter  those  pioneers  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  great  national  industries  which  are  now  en- 
abling this  country  to  equip  its  armies  and  those  of  its 
allies.  Unfortunately  for  the  dispensers  of  gloom,  one  need 
not  be  a  profound  critic  to  discern  throughout  the  land  a 
unanimous  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  a  truly  American 
merchant  marine  on  the  high  seas  and  those  who  have  faith 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  have  long 
since  persuaded  themselves  that  no  artificial  handicaps 
would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  American 
flag  obtaining  its  rightful  share  of  American  seaborne  com- 
merce. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  review  these  handicaps 
in  order  to  class  them  in  degree  of  importance  so  that  those 
that  have  been  imposed  by  artificial  conditions  may  be  eli- 
minated by  legislative  action,  while  those  that  are  due  to 
natural  conditions  may  in  time  be  remedied  or  offset  by 
special  advantages. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Seamen's  Act  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  audience  by  giving  them 
a  resume  or  the  history  of  a  measure  which  is  a  contro- 
versial as  the  tariff  policy  of  the  nation  itself.  The  spirit 
of  those  responsible  for  the  passage  of  this  law  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  sentence  from  an  address  made  by  Sena- 
tor Fletcher,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, New  York  City,  November  3  2,  1915,  which  said,  "I 
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have  no  sympathy  with  -those  who  ask  that  sailors  on 
American  ships  be  put  on  a  level  as  to  wages  and  treatment 
with  the  seamen  of  certain  other  countries."  It  would  be 
invidious  to  attempt  to  name  the  countries  which  the  Sen- 
ator had  in  mind  when  he  made  this  statement,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  foreign  legislation  on  the  manning  of  ships 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  have  had  in  mind 
neither  Great  Britain,  nor  Norway,  nor  France,  nor — shall 
I  say  it — Germany.  No  doubt  when  the  Seamen's  Act  was 
passed  American  legislation  on  the  matter  of  crew  accom- 
mod*ation  was  behind  that  of  the  leading  maritime  nations, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  American  seaman — 
meaning  thereby  any  man  allowed  to  ship  as  a  seaman  or 
fireman  in  an  American  ship,  irrespective  of  his  own  legal 
status  as  to  nationality — whether,  in  short,  the  American 
seaman  cannot  be  properly  and  justly  dealt  with  without 
such  weapons  as  have  been  put  in  his  hands  by  the  Sea- 
men's Act. 

Friends  of  the  labor  politicians  who  framed  the  Sea- 
men's Act  are  able  to  explain  away  every  one  of  its  pro- 
visions by  comparing  with  foreign  statutes.  Particular  in- 
sistence is  made  upon  such  clauses  as  Section  4  which  deals 
with  payment  of  one-half  of  the  wages  due  at  every  port 
of  call,  Section  5  providing  for  detention  of  the  vessel  on  ac- 
count of  unseaworthiness  upon  complaint  made  by  the  crew, 
Section  7  which  contains  the  famous  clause  allowing  sea- 
men to  desert  their  ships  by  forfeiting  their  wages^  and  ef- 
fects, Section  13  which  provides  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
able  seamen  and  also  contains  the  famous  language  test  and 
Section  16  which  extends  to  foreign  vessels  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  to  freedom  of  the  seamen  to  leave  their  ships 
in  American  ports.  Now  in  discussing  the  Seamen's  Act 
it  is  most  important  not  to  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  de- 
nouncing it  on  theoretical  grounds  and  strictly  confine 
oneself  to  such  facts  as  have  come  to  light  since  the  act 
was  put  in  operation. 

The  officials  of  the  Seamen's  Union  may  talk  until  they 
get  blue  in  the  face  and  quote  from  foreign  statutes  to 
prove  their  face.  But  they  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that 
before  this  country  went  to  war  and  the  act  was  tested  un- 
der comparatively  normal  conditions,  it  so  happened  that  on 
identical  voyages  foreign  vessels  which  the  Act  was  sup- 
posed to  put  on  a  parity  with  American  vessels  were  free 
from  the  troubles  which  beset  American  ships  at  every  turn. 
In  other  words  the  weapons  for  the  creation  of  mischief 
which  arc  contained  in  the  Seamen's  Act  can  be  used  onlv 
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to  the  pixjiulioo  of  American  shii)S  and  it  is  well  under 
stood  anion*^-  shippinj;-  i)cople  that  the  Seamen's  Union  of 
America  never  intended  to  disturb  foreign  shipping,  but 
had  their  eyes  ujion  American  owners,  whether  their  ships 
sailed  under  American  or  foreign  flags.  The  Seamen's 
Act  as  at  present  in  force  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  al- 
most a  year  before  the  European  War  broke  out.  There 
were  at  that  time  many  American-OAvned  ships  sailing  un- 
der foreign  flags,  in  particular  those  of  a  well-known  fleet 
whose  ships  were  manned  by  Chinamen  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  language  test  would  effectively  prevent  the  -em- 
ployment of  Chinamen  and  their  substitution  by  members  of 
the  Sailor's  Union  ;  that  is,  provided  the  language  test  was 
applied  on  the  lines  of  the  educational  test  of  the  Australian 
Immigration  Law  under  which  an  Oxford  graduate  could 
be  kept  away  from  Australia  if  there  was  any  special  rea- 
son for  keeping  him  out.  Well,  we  have  seen  that  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  the 
language  test  is  not  such  a  terrible  thing  after  all,  but  this 
does  not  excuse  the  hypocrisy  of  those  wdio  would  draw  a 
parallel  between  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  and  the 
section  of  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which  says 
that  sailors  of  British  vessels  should  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  because  the  British  law  specially  exempts 
all  British  sul)jects  and  East  Indians  or  Lascars.  Now  a 
Hongkong  Chinaman  is  a  British  subject  and  when  shipped 
on  a  British  vessel  does  not  need  to  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  all  British  ships  trading  to  East  Indian 
ports  are  manned  by  natives  of  India  who  also  do  not  un- 
derstand the  English  language  and  who  are  given  their 
orders  through  the  medium  of  leading  men  or  "Serangs." 

There  were  German  ships  trading  to  India  before  the  war 
and  those  were  manned  by  East  Indians,  commanded  by 
German  ofificers  and  it  can  be  predicted  that  if  American 
ships  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian  trade  which  is  expected  to 
develop  considerably  from  American  ports,  some  provision 
ought  to  be  made  to  employ  native  crews.  In  England 
also  a  controversy  has  raged  on  this  subject  and  the  ship- 
owners have  denied  that  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  native  crews 
who  have  to  be  given  special  food  and  special  accommoda- 
tions and  who  must  be  signed  on  separate  agreements 
known  as  Lascar  agreements.  These  agreements  provide 
for  the  return  of  the  men  to  India  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
by  experienced  people  that  in  the  interests  of  discipline 
it  is  better  to  man  ships  trading  to  Indian  ports  with  na- 
tives, commanded  through  Serangs,  than  with  Avharf  rats 
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that  no  one  would  ship  in  any  other  trade,  but  who  happen 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  language  test  of  the  Seamen's  Act. 

It  is  needless  to  go  here  into  the  reasons  which  led  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Co.  to  go  out  of  the  Transpacific  trade.  This 
company  under  its  new  management  is  now  operating  ships 
in  the  Transpacific  trade  and  other  companies  have  fol- 
lowed suit,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the  years 
to  come  the  language  test  will  not  be  a  handicap  to  Ameri- 
can companies  facing  competition  on  the  Pacific  with 
British  vessels  manned  exclusively  by  Chinamen.  In  mak- 
ing sweeping  statutory  enactments  there  is  always  lurk- 
ing the  danger  of  creating  artificial  handicaps  in  given  cases 
and  the  language  test  clearly  threatens  the  future  pros- 
pects of  American  shipping  in  the  trade  with  the  Far  East, 
India  and  East  Africa.  Very  few  Americans  desire  to  see 
Lascars  or  Chinamen  manning  American  coastwise  or 
Transatlantic  vessels.  Under  the  old  law  it  was  possible 
for  American  owners  to  gain  an  advantage  by  operating 
ships  under  foreign  flags  on  short  voyages  out  of  Ameri- 
can ports  and  manning  them  with  Chinamen.  Without  a 
doubt  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  against  permitting 
such  discrimination.  On  the  other  hand  the  country  should 
be  told  in  plain  words  the  kind  of  competition  that  Ameri- 
can shipping  will  again  have  to  face  after  the  war  and  at 
the  risk  of  quoting  from  an  unworthy  source,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  Germans  allowed  their  subsidized  mail  boats 
to  carry  Asiatics  in  the  fire  room.  This  is  also  allowed 
by  French  laws  under  which  three-quarters  of  the  men  em- 
ployed on  board  ship  must  be  French  subjects. 

Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  is  that  which,  as  I  said 
before,  provides  for  the  employment  of  a  certain  number 
of  men  as  able  seamen.  Regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  the  Seamen's  Law  define  the 
c[aalifications  of  able  seamen  and  since  a  large  number  of 
men  have  been  trained  by  the  Recruiting  Seivice  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  will  be  available  for  sea  duty 
when  the  war  ends,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask  for  the  re- 
peal of  a  measure  which  assures  that  the  personnel  of 
American  ships  shall  be  composed  of  men  who  understand 
the  responsibilities  of  their  calling. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  say  the  least  questionable 
whether  seamen  should  be  allowed  as  they  are  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Seamen's  Act  to  hold  up  a  ship  by  complain- 
ing that  she  is  in  some  respects  unseaworthy.  The  British 
law  is  that  upon  complaint  being  made  by  the  crew  that 
the  ship  is  unfit  to  go  to  sea,  the  Consul  or  other  responsible 
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official  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  surveyor  whose  decision 
is  final.  But  if  the  complaint  proves  groundless  those 
making  it  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  it  and  thus  there  is 
no  incentive  to  the  making  of  frivolous  complaints.  But 
British  ships  are  subject  to  the  provision  of  a  law  making 
it  mandatory  to  mark  by  a  so-called  Plimsoll  Line  the 
depth  at  which  any  ship  may  load.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  American  ships,  although  this  condition  might  have 
been  remedied  but  for  the  war,  because  this  nation  was  to 
be  represented  at  an  international  conference  on  the  load- 
line  which  did  not  take  place  on  account  of  the  state  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe.  But  pending  an  international  agreement 
on  the  subject  the  load-lines  now  assigned  to  American 
ships  bound  across  the  Atlantic  might  be  made  to  apply 
to  American  ships  in  all  trades  and  foreign  ships  in  Ameri- 
can waters. 

Section  10  (A)  of  the  Act  forbids  the  payment  of  seamen's 
wages  in  advance  and  applies  to  all  ships,  whether  Ameri- 
can or  foreign.  It  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  trafific 
in  men  known  as  "crimping."  Under  Section  7,  seamen 
may  leave  their  ships  at  will  by  forfeiture  of  their  wages 
and  effects,  and  Section  16  allows  seamen  of  foreign  ships 
to  do  likewise  in  American  waters.  In  this  respect  it  is 
worthy  to  point  out  that  since  1898,  imprisonment  for 
desertion  has  not  applied  to  American  ships  and  objections 
to  this  section  have  been  made  chiefly  by  foreign  owners. 
But  the  American  law  cannot,  of  course,  protect  the  de- 
serter on  his  way  home  and  it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  Sea- 
men's Law  came  into  force  deserters  from  foreign  ships 
at  American  ports  have  been  severely  dealt  with  upon  their 
return  home.  But  to  return  to  Section  5  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  might  be  wise  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  German 
law  under  which  the  master  of  the  ship  is  the  sole  au- 
thority as  to  composition  of  the  crew  after  leaving  the  load- 
ing port,  with  a  proviso  that  if  the  ship's  complement  falls 
short  of  that  assigned  to  her  by  the  authorities  and  she 
proceeds  to  sea  with  such  reduced  complement,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  who  are  thus  compelled  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  missing  men  receive  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar pay  the  money  that  would  have  been  earned  by  the 
n]issing  members.  Thus  there  is  no  incentive  to  run  short- 
handed  and  no  excuse  for  the  men  to  refuse  to  proceed  on 
the  ground  that  the  ship  is  unsafe  by  reason  of  her  reduced 
crew. 

Undoubtedly  the  world  has  moved  since  the  days  when 
the   Spanish   authorities   in   Manila   used   to   intern    in    the 
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local  jail  the  crews  of  all  incoming  ships  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Captains  in  order  to  keep  foreign  sailors  from 
contact  with  the  natives  .  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  this 
day  sailors  are  not  allowed  ashore  and  to  those  without 
home  ties  a  sea  life  offers  every  inducement  to  become 
vagabonds,  to  remain  behind  and  become  what  in  the 
sailors'  parlance  is  known  as  "beachcombers."  Those  are 
the  men  that  no  shipmaster  wants  on  board  his  ship.  They 
are  the  good-for-nothing  wastrels,  the  I.  W.  W.'s  of  the 
sea  who  foment  trouble  and  are  cordially  hated  by  all  good 
sailors.  Among  shipowners,  too,  there  are  men  who  would 
not  be  welcome  members  in  any  upright  commercial  com- 
munity and  therefore  it  is  as  important  to  protect  the 
working  men  of  the  sea  from  imposition  from  this  class  of 
owners  as  it  is  to  protect  the  American  merchant  marine 
in  general  from  being  made  a  plaything  for  a  small  body 
of  so-called  sailors  who  may  once  have  been  to  sea  but 
who  are  chiefly  known  to  the  public  through  their  ability 
to  influence  people  in  Washington  and  pose  before  the 
gallery  as  persecuted  lambs  who  must  needs  be  saved  from 
wolfish  shipowners. 

We  can  see  clearly  that  it  is  possible  to  give  the  op- 
erator of  American  ships  a  fair  deal  without  furnishing 
the  crafty  labor  union  politicians  with  the  weapons  to  de- 
feat suggested  measures  of  relief.  Thus  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Seamen's  Law  would  deprive  the  American  seaman  of 
one  quart  of  fresh  water  a  day  and  seven  ounces  of  but- 
ter a  week.  Behold  the  hue  and  cry  that  would  be  raised 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  bring  those  items  back  to 
what  they  were  under  the  law  of  1898.  By  all  means  let 
the  law  on  fresh  water  and  butter  remain  what  it  is,  for 
no  American  shipowner  ever  attempted  to  run  his  ships 
only  on  what  the  law  allows  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  American  sailor  consumes  more  food  and  of  a 
better  quality  than  the  average  business  man.  But  if  the 
Seamen's  Law  v/ere  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  the  prob- 
lems of  successful  operation  of  American  ships  in  world 
competition  would  be  easy  enough  of  solution. 

Without  statutory  stipulations  on  the  subject  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  authorities  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  enforce  a  scale  of  manning  vessels  in  excess  of  what  is 
required  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance.  An 
American  ship  signing  on  a  crew  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
today  pays  the  same  wages  as  those  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  a  British  ship  signing  on  a  crew  on  the  so-called 
American  articles.     In  other  words  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
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port  wliioh  (k-tcnuiiU'S  llic  waives,  hut  tlu'  liandicai.  in  the 
case  of  ail  American  ship  is  that  she  is  compelled  to  carry 
in  addition  to  the  same  number  of  seamen,  extra  quarter- 
masters, or  wheelsmen,  and  three  water  tenders  in  the  en- 
gine room.  A  water  tender  is  a  man  whose  duties  are  un- 
known under  other  flags.  The  princi])al  function  of  water 
tenders  is  to  do  odd  jobs  in  the  engine  room  and  draw 
their  pay.  No  doubt  they  are  made  to  earn  it.  but  the  point 
is  that  foreign  ships  which  go  to  sea  without  them  are 
in  no  respect  worse  manned  than  American  ships.  No 
self-respecting  American  would  admit  that  American  of- 
ficers and  engineers  are  not  as  competent  as  those  of  other 
countries.  Yet  the  United  States  authorities  step  in  and 
compel  American  ships  to  carry  a  larger  crew  than  other 
ships.  May  we  not  ask  why?  This  is  not  a  matter  of  law, 
but  of  departmental  regulations  which  no  one  has  as  yet 
seen  fit  to  question  since  it  takes  about  five  years  to  get 
the  courts  to  act. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  if  the  living  conditions  of  the 
crew  and  the  wages  paid  them  were  the  dominating  factor 
in  international  sea  traffic.  Great  Britain  would  have  been 
unable  to  compete  with  other  European  countries.  The 
higher  running  expenses  under  the  British  flag  made  it 
unwise  to  operate  with  old  tonnage,  the  result  being  that 
British  shipowners  were  always  on  the  alert  to  keep  their 
operating  costs  down  by  using  only  new  tonnage  which 
involved  a  minimum  outlay  in  cost  of  maintenance  and 
insurance.  A  Greek  who  bought  a  worn-out  British  tramp 
could  earn  money  out  of  it  only  because  of  his  ability  to  run 
at  a  cheaper  cost  than  was  possible  under  the  British  flag, 
considering  that  he  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  insurance 
and  had  to  spend  more  money  on  upkeep.  From  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  successful 
American  merchant  marine  can  be  run  on  the  cheap  and 
it  is  only  by  bringing  down  the  cost  of  plant  to  a  com- 
petitive figure  and  not  discouraging  investments  by  dint  of 
oppressive  legislation  that  anything  like  equality  of  op- 
portunity can  be  vouchsafed  to  the  American  shipowner. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  American  shipowners  had  been 
satisfied  to  operate  such  boats  as  were  readily  purchased 
by  Britishers  and  Scandinavians  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  American  shipbuilders  to  standardize  their  prac- 
tice and  equal  the  selling  basis  of  British  shipbuilders.  At 
all  events  since  August,  1914,  American  shipowners  have 
been  free  to  buy  their  ships  in  the  cheapest  market.  But 
naval    requirements    so    interfered    with    shipbuilding    pro- 
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duction  in  England  that  neutrals  could  not  get  boats  and 
they  came  here.  Rising  freights  made  cost  of  plant  no 
longer  a  factor  so  that  American  shipbuilders  for  the  first 
time  in  a  generation  found  a  market  at  paying  prices. 
Since  then  the  nation  has  gone  to  war  and  on  account  of 
the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  military  needs  of  the  na- 
tion the  whole  American  merchant  marine  and  the  whole 
American  shipbuilding  industry  have  been  mobilized.  The 
Government  has  built  new  yards  and  crowded  the  old 
ones  with  orders  and  when  peace  has  returned  and — the 
American  army  being  safely  repatriated — the  immense 
Emergency  tonnage  is  available  for  trade,  the  nation  will 
be  confronted  with  a  problem  in  which  cost  of  plant  will 
play  first  part.  We  have  the  official  statement  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  the  effect 
that  contracts  amounting  to  $3,379,000,000  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  under  these  contracts  there  are  being  constructed 
2.014  steel  vessels  representing  a  deadweight  tonnage  of 
$13,000,000,  of  which  lO-t  are  sea  tugs  and  8  are  ocean 
barges  ;  besides  888  wooden  vessels,  of  which  109  are  tugs 
and  128  barges,  and  exclusive  of  -12  concrete  ships.  From 
information  available  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  steel 
ships  will  average  much  in  excess  of  $200  per  ton  dead- 
weight. 

Let  us  see  how  this  compares  with  price  of  construction 
abroad.  There  is  available  today  in  Great  Britain  a  still 
very  large  cargo  fleet,  the  cost  of  which  probably  averages 
$!0  per  ton  deadweight,  taking  into  consideration  the  rise 
in  prices  which  took  place  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war.  But  more  illuminating  still,  at  a  time  when  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  i)lacing  contracts  in  this  country  for  boats 
costing  $2.j0  per  ton  deadweight,  British  shipyards  were 
arranging  with  Norwegian  shipowners  to  build  ships  for 
them  after  the  war  at  a  price  averaging  slightly  more  than 
$120  per  ton  deadweight.  It  is  understood  that  standard 
ships  built  for  the  British  Government  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  completed  for  slightly  more  than  $100  per  ton 
deadweight,  or  much  less  than  the  price  which  this  nation 
is  now  called  upon  to  pay. 

One  may  well  ask  how  it  will  be  possible  to  operate 
American  ships  in  competition  with  British  ships  when 
the  initial  cost  of  American  ships  is  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  British  ships.  The  vital  question,  therefore,  is  to 
find  a  way  of  putting  these  ships  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality-  as  to  prime  cost  with  those  of  our  ocean  competi- 
tors.    No  shipowner  could  afford  to  operate  successfully  by 
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lH\i;inninii-  husincss  witli  a  (.-apilal  charj^c  Iwo-aiul-diic-half 
liiglicr  than  his  competitor  and  it  is  obvious  that  anybody 
stepping  forward  to  take  over  from  the  Government  the 
ships  which  it  has  built  at  their  cost  price  is  committing 
financial  suicide.  The  ships  were  built  to  serve  a  war 
purpose.  They  belong  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  it  is 
foolish  to  expect  the  people  of  this  country  to  give  them 
away  to  private  individuals  to  operate  for  their  own  per- 
sonal benefit.  On  the  other  hand  those  ships  cannot  be 
run  by  the  Government  in  competition  with  private  owners 
abroad  at  anything  like  the  same  cost.  Wages  of  sailors, 
extra  crew,  etc.,  etc.,  all  this  seems  petty  and  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  glaring  fact  that  unless  a  way  is 
found  to  equalize  the  prime  cost  of  American  ships  now 
building  with  that  of  similar  ships  built  abroad,  compe- 
tition under  the  American  flag  upon  the  oceans  will  be 
utterly  impossible. 

These  ships  have  been  built  as  an  emergency  measure 
in  order  to  win  the  war.  When  this  is  done  they  will  be- 
come available  for  trade.  But  they  cannot  make  a  success 
of  trade  unless  the  nation  is  willing  to  write  off  from  their 
cost  a  sufificient  sum  to  enable  those  who  may  purchase 
those  ships  from  the  Government  on  easy  terms,  to  work 
with  a  plant  involving  no  greater  capital  outlay  than  that 
of  their  foreign  competitors.  To  do  this  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  appraise  the  vessels  at  their  actual  value  in  the 
world's  market  and  charge  the  difiference  between  this 
value  and  the  cost  price,  as  part  of  the  burden  which  this 
nation  had  to  bear  for  being  3,000  miles  away  from  the 
seat  of  war.  This  is  the  most  important  consideration  in- 
volved among  the  many  problems  of  marine  transportation 
after  the  war  and  those  who  have  given  it  a  thought  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  unless  the  merchant  marine 
problem  is  to  be  approached  from  this  broad-minded  view- 
point it  is  idle  to  expect  that  after  all  the  billions  ex- 
pended the  American  ships  now  building  will  be  other  than 
an  expensive  luxury  to  the  nation,  while  the  foreigner  will 
continue  to  do  the  carrying  at  a  profit. 
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OUR  MERCHANT   AIARINE 


JOS.  HODGSON 

Traffic  Manager,  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ward  Line) 

The  essential  for  the  proper  operation  of  our  ships  after 
the  war  is  faith — faith  in  commerce  unimpeded  by  the  war 
and  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 

France,  after  the  war  of  1870  with  Germany,  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  a  courageous  nation  to  recover  from 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
period  through  her  commerce  and  her  industries  she 
recouped  her  tremendous  losses. 

We  owe  to  the  men  at  the  front  a  great  debt,  and  this 
debt  will  be  poorly  repaid  if  we  allow  them  to  come  back 
and  face  a  situation  of  depression  and  unemployment.  Cour- 
age and  faith  in  the  future  will  surely  enable  us  to  recoup 
the  losses  due  to  destruction  of  capital,  and  to  embark 
on  an  era  of  prosperity  and  business  activity. 

We  must  have  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  for  it  is  to  that  common  sense  that  we  must 
look  for  proper  laws  which  will  make  possible  the  profitable 
operation  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Congress  has  reams  of  testimony  relating  to  the  mer- 
chant marine — testimony  taken  before  it  during  process  of 
enactment  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  testimony  attendant  upon 
the  passage  of  the  .Shipping  Bill,  and  testimony  antecedent 
to  the  passage  of  the  Seaman's  Bill. 

Much  of  it  is  an  expression  of  conflicting  opinions,  but 
in  the  matter  of  high  cost  of  American  vessel  construction 
and  American  vessel  operation,  the  testimony  is  unani- 
mous. Suggestions  of  all  sorts  to  remedy  this  condition 
have  been  put  forth.  Some  advocate  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine,  others  advocate  labor  saving  devices  on  ship 
and  on  shore,  and  both  of  these  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
competitors  can  by  the  adoption  of  any  economical  device 
maintain  the  basic  superiority  of  their  position  which  rests 
upon  cheaper  labor.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  today  as  to 
whether  our  labor  charges  will  be  any  higher  after  the 
war  than  our  principal  foreign  competitors  will  face.  While 
foreign  labor  costs  may  be  materially  higher  after  the   war 


Great  Britain 

Japan 

9hrs. 

lOhrs. 

(Dec.J917) 

(1917) 

$2.16-2.79 

$0.75-0.90 

1.94 

0.70 

1.81 

0.60 

tli.iii  "ociorc  ilie  war,  nevertheless  if  onr  own  labor  eharj;es 
and  production  are  relatively  higher  our  j^osition  of  inferi- 
ority in  ship  construction  and  operation  will  exist  after 
the  war  as  it  did  before  the  war. 

Tr.e  following  comparative  figures  for  ship  yards,  which 
were  read  before  the  Convention  by  M.  E.  Farr,  President 
American  Shipbuilding  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  of 
interest  in  this  connection  : — 


"AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  SHIP  YARDS' 


American 
8  hrs. 

Skilled   $5.80 

Semi-skilled...     4.40 
Unskilled 3.20 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  American  works  the  short- 
est hours  of  all,  and  receives  the  largest  compensa- 
tion. 

Materials  have  advanced  in  some  cases  two  and 
three  hundred  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  these  high  prices,  high  costs  and  in- 
creasing production,  operating  efficiency  has  not  in- 
creased. In  fact  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  aver- 
age efificiency  of  American  industrial  plants  is  about 
98  per  cent,  for  direct  materials,  70  per  cent,  for  per- 
sonnel, 30  per  cent,  for  capital  charges.  Out  of 
every  dollar  spent  for  labor,  materials  and  charges 
upon  equipment  from  two  cents  to  seventy  cents  is 
\vasted — "lost  and  gone  fore\-er." 

Recognition  of  the  fact  of  cheaper  labor  conditions 
abroad  involving  as  it  does  cheaper  ships  and  cheaper 
operation.  Avould  seem  to  inevitably  demand  the  further 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
shipbuilding  interests  must  secure  Governmental  help.  All 
forms  of  subsidy  in  the  past  have  proven  unpopular.  Indeed, 
subsidies  are  generally  recognized  as  basicly  wrong,  and 
tend  to  destroy  initiative  and  self-reliance,  but  if  American 
labor  must  be  protected  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  ship  yards, 
then  the  harm  which  such  protection  does  to  the  Nation 
in  its  foreign  trade  must  be  remedied. 

A  fair  field  and  no  favor  is  all  that  America  should  need 
or  desire,  but  w^e  start  handicapped,  and  help  to  the  extent 
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of  our  labor  disabilities  both  as  regards  shipbuilding  and 
ship  operation  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  health 
and  Jife  of  those  industries.  A  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  restriction  of  coastwise  privileges  exclusively  to  Ameri- 
can vessels,  whether  American  or  foreign  built,  should  be 
urged.  Governmental  help  to  the  shipbuilding  interests 
should  be  extended.  If,  however,  this  help  is  not  extended, 
we  should  be  free  to  buy  ships  in  the  cheapest  market. 
Sec.  9  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Act  reads  that  "Every 
vessel  purchased,  chartered  or  leased  from  the  Board  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Board,  be  operated  only 
under  such  registry  or  enrollment  and  license."  '■-  '^  *  "'No 
such  vessel  without  the  approval  of  the  Board  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  registry  or  flag  or  sold ;  nor  except  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  be  chartered  or  leased." 
Also  American  built  vessels  should  be  open  to  purchase  by 
the  world.  Patriotism  does  not  require  keeping  the  Ameri- 
can flag  over  American  built  vessels,  although  our  flag 
should  fly  over  all  vessels  American  owned  and  operated. 
Sec.  1 1  of  the  Act  provides  that  one  or  more  corporations  may 
be  formed  under  certain  conditions  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  any  merchant  vessels  in  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  Shipping  Board  to  be  the  majority  stockholder.  Five  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  vessels  of  the  Corporation  or 
Corporations  revert  to  the  Board.  The  Board  may  lease,  sell 
or  charter  such  vessels  as  provided  in  Section  7  "to  any  person 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Ship  owners  might  find  the  new  American  fleet  excel- 
lently adapted  to  present  day  need,  but  new  types  of  ship 
and  ship  propulsion  may  make  it  possible  to  improve  serv- 
ice and  cheapen  rates.  Our  shipbuilding  industry,  properly 
protected,  need  fear  no  foreign  competition,  but  ship  own- 
ers must  have  reasonable  prices,  and  excellence  of  con- 
struction for  good  service  and  maintained  schedules  of 
sailings  are  the  primary  requisites  for  the  proper  care  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  ship  owners  must  secure  projjer 
ships  preferably  of  American  manufacture.  If  our  ship- 
building industries  are  protected.  American  ship  operators 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  build  proper  ships  at  proper  prices 
in  this  country,  but  if  protection  to  the  shipbuilding  inter- 
ests is  withheld,  then  it  will  be  manifestly  improper  for 
the  American  operator  to  be  restricted  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  which  the  world  may  have  to  offer  and  in  the 
cheapest  market. 

Above  all  else,  private  shipping  interests  must  now  be 
re-assured  that  Governmental  operation  of  shipping  will 
cease   as   soon   after  the  war  as   militarv  conditions   make 
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feasible.  By  private  interests  is  meant  the  shipping  public 
and  the  steamship  owners. 

The  Government  fleet  should  be  disposed  ol  to  private 
interests.  If  such  interests  cannot  absorb  by  purchase  the 
entire  fleet,  then  the  remaining  unsold  units  should  be 
offered  for  charter  on  bare  boat  basis.  Herein  lies  an 
opportunity  for  help  to  the  steamship  operator.  Investi- 
gation will  disclose  the  extent  of  our  disability  in  the 
operation  of  these  vessels  with  relation  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  the  price  for  sale  and  the  price  for  charter 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  any  disability  which  may 
exist,  and  in  this  connection  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
that  the  prices  be  made  even  lower  than  the  operating 
disabilities  disclose,  for  as  labor  conditions  form  the  basis 
of  the  steamship's  operating  disability,  then  by  the  same 
token,  labor  conditions  will  enable  foreign  manufacturers 
m  many  cases  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer. 
If,  therefore,  help,  no  matter  through  what  medium  it  is 
extended,  is  granted  to  the  American  merchant  marine 
operator,  the  ship  operator  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  American  shipper,  who  may  wish 
help  in  freight  rates  to  enable  him  to  meet  competition  of 
his  foreign  competitor. 

Privately  owned  American  ships  now  requisitioned  by 
the  Government  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by 
chartered  neutrals  so  that  American  operators  may  the 
sooner  resume  business  and  extend  routes. 

This  policy,  if  adopted,  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
release  to  private  interests  of  Government  "contract"  ves- 
sels as  they  may  be  made  available  by  lessening  military 
needs. 

In  the  matter  of  Governmental  control  100  per  cent,  of 
oversight  should  not  be  employed  to  correct  1  per  cent, 
of  abuse.  Discrimination  can  be  guarded  against  without 
the  exercise  of  a  policy  of  restriction,  which  may  as  effec- 
tively strangle  the  new  industry  as  the  policy  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  strangled  the  Railroads. 

The  Reports  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  British  Shipping  and  .Shipbuilding  Industries  after  the 
war  recommended  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  control 
freights  after  the  war.  It  pointed  out  that  no  policy  should 
be  satisfactory  which  did  not  recognize  transport  competi- 
tion equally  with  trade  competition.  The  Committee  made 
recommendation  to  the  effect  that  a  Board  of  Investiga- 
tion should  be  formed  as  desirable  in  the  interests  alike  of 
traders  and  of  shipowners. 
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'!lie  United  States  Shipping  Act  today  contains  a  sec- 
tion wherein  provision  is  made : — 

" for  investigation  and  report  by  such 

board  of  the  relative  cost  of  building  merchant  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  maritime 
countries,  the  relative  cost,  advantages,  and  disad- 
vantages of  operating  in  the  foreign  registry,  and 
for  examination  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  and 
recommendations  to  Congress  with  respect  thereto." 

This  provision  is  excellent,  but  steamship  owners  and 
operators  fear  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  common  car- 
riers by  water  in  both  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
For  instance,  a  provision  is  made  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  make  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
contract  with  any  shipper  based  on  the  volume  of  freight 
offered. 

The  Minority  Committee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  reported  with  respect  to  this  provision  that : — 

"The  determination  of  the  question  whether  a 
given  contract  falls  within  this  provision,  or  contra- 
venes its  terms,  rests  with  the  Board,  The  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite  standard  thus  set  up  must  be 
interpreted  by  that  body — a  standard  concerning 
which  men  actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  mo- 
tives may  reasonably  differ.  It  is  a  commendable 
standard  in  theory  but  ill-advised  now  in  practice  in 
view  of  the  effort  to  induce  shipbuilding  and  to 
encourage  marine  business.  A  penalty  of  $25,000 
may  attach  to  a  violation  of  this  single  provision. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  agree  that  such  a  provision 
will  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  an  American 
merchant  marine.  Securing  freight  in  making  up 
cargoes  and  adapting  it  to  the  capacity  of  ships  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  circumstances  which  requires  a 
corresponding  adaptation  of  rates.  Contracts  based 
on  these  conditions  involve  not  infrequently  the  line 
between  profitable  and  unprofitable  operation.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  fear  of  an 
adverse  construction  of  such  contracts  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  section  to  the  transactions  under  them, 
cind  consequent  legal  controversies,  would  not  in- 
spire confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to 
enter  into  the  shipping  business,  nor  would  it  inure 


Ill  llic  bciU'lit  t'l'  iIk'  sluiijicr  m  ].i  odiu  ris.  Loinli- 
tioiis  the  reverse  of  these  are  essenn.il  lo  ilic  dcNtlop- 
nient  of  a  merchant  marine." 

I  would  particularly  point  oiit  the  recommendation  of 
the  British  Committee  wherein  reference  is  made  to  the 
importance  of  strons?  trade  associations  meeting  the  ship- 
ping conference  on  equal  terms. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  Committee's  conclusion  that 
cooperation  on  such  lines  is  bound  to  conduce  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  sides. 

A  strong  shipping  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention — a  policy  to  which  the 
Steamship  owners  and  operators  can  readily  subscribe. 

The  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  also  on  record  as  condemning  Government 
ownership,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  desirabilities  of  subsidies. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  proper  shipping  policy  may  be 
adopted  by  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Associa- 
tion, and  it  seems  logical  to  believe  that  the  various  trade 
organizations  will  eventually  act  in  unison,  and  that  a 
committee  representative  of  all  of  the  trade  organizations 
be  formed  for  the  consideration  of  maritime  matters,  to 
press  proper  marine  legislation  and  to  meet  the  represen- 
tatives of  ship  owners  and  establish  operations  on  equal 
terms. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Law  authorized  cooperation  in 
export  trade,  and  some  shipping  interests  have  been  some- 
what fearful  of  the  result  of  this  coml)ination  in  the  matter 
of  undue  pressure  upon  freight  rates.  The  devices  for 
maintenance  of  rates  and  protection  of  services  which  in 
other  countries  are  recognized  in  the  form  of  deferred  rates, 
and  strong  shipping  conferences,  are  frowned  upon  in  this 
country. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  justify  these  devices,  but 
surely  in  their  place  there  can  be  built  up  a  machinery 
of  cooperation  between  interests  representing  the  vessel 
and  interests  representing  the  cargo,  so  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  both. 

The  American  exporter  requires  stability  of  rates,  and 
the  American  Steamship  operator  would  gladly  give  this 
stability  of  rates  if  practical  plans  can  be  worked  out.  The 
shippmg  interests,  however,  will  resist  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  trade  bodies  to  fix  the  measure 
of  the  ra;te.  Rate  fixing  that  is  not  attended  by  guarantees 
against  losses  would  be  manifestly  unfair.  If  the  measure 
of  the  rate  enables  our  manufacturers   to  meet  their  for- 
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eign  competition  and  will  permit  the  consumer  in  foreign 
countries  to  freely  buy  of  our  products,  then  that  rate  is 
a  proper  rate  even  though  it  be  made  on  the  theory  that 
It  be  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Many  of  the  large  American  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers now  operate  ships  for  the  carriage  of  their  own 
products  and  others.  The  bona  fide  Steamship  operator, 
therefore,  must  find  his  future  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
shipphig  public  represented  by  the  trade  associations,  and 
under  the  advice  of  the  Shipping  Board,  which  should  rule 
moderately  and  confine  its  activities  to  investigation,  con- 
ciliation and  the  publication  of  its  findings. 


JOSEPH  J.  SLFXHTA 
Traffic  Manager,  Gaston  Williams  &  Wigmore  Steamship  Corp. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  REAL 
MERCHANT  MARINE? 

By 

JOS.  J.  SLECHTA 
Traffic  Manager,  Gaston  Williams  &Wigmore  Steamship  Corporation 

The  heading  for  this  paper  has  been  chosen  advisedly,  and 
the  emphasis  is  all  on  the  HOW.  The  nation  must  shortly 
be  concerned  with  an  anszver  to  the  question,  but  for  the  present 
it  is  of  pre-eminent  importance  that  the  question  itself  should 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  those  most  intimately  concerned.  The 
burden  of  my  argument  is  not  intended  to  answer  that  question 
conclusively;  my  conclusions  are  not  satisfactory  even  to  my- 
self— much  less  are  they  likely  to  meet  with  your  unqualified 
approval.  What  I  do  hope  to  convince  you  of  is  the  imperative 
necessity  of  seeking  an  answer  which  is  satisfactory. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  the  paper  with  a  statement  just 
received  from  Washington  this  morning,  which  in  my  humble 
estimation  is  a  good  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
possible  answers  to  my  question : 

Congressional  Information  Bureau 

Washington,  D.  C, 
October  29,  191 8. 
Gentlemen : 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  believes  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  build  merchant  ships  long  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  intimated  that  the  direction  of  the 
shipbuilding  program  would  not  be  turned  over  to  private  cor- 
porations or  citizens. 

The  Government  has  fully  demonstrated  its  ability  to  build 
ships  and  to  man  them,  Mr.  Hurley  believes.  To  turn  this  enter- 
prise back  to  private  control  would  be  to  halt  greviously  the 
ship  construction  program  and  give  Germany  a  chance  to  in 
some  measure  recuperate,  Mr.  Hurley  thinks. 

It  will  be  necessary,  ]\Ir.  Hurley  believes,  for  the  merchant 
marine  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  if  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  nation  is  in  future  to  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms. 


M  ANUKACTUUEUS    ExiHUM'   ASSOCIAI 


Cuxi-EKLNCE  OX  OPERATING  AcKEiiM ENTS :  A  spccial  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Steamship  Association  held  a  confer- 
once  today  with  Shipping  Board  officials  regarding  the  terms  of 
the  ship-operating  agreements  which  have'heen  in  dispute  for  a 
number  of  months.  Today's  conference  was  not  conclusive,  and 
it  is  said  that  one  or  two  meetings  will  be  necessary  before  a 
decision  can  be  reached. 

\"ery  truly  yours. 

Congressional  Inform.^tion  Bureau, 

Claude  N.  Bennett, 

Manager. 

In  a  recent  formal  statement,  I  committed  myself,  rashly 
perhaps,  to  the  prediction  that  unless  one  of  tzvo  alternatives 
were  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  providing  for  the  ex-- 
peditious  employment  of  the  merchant  fleet  now  being  created, 
the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  sell  the  tonnage  acquired 
in  the  war  emergency,  either  to  individuals  in  America  or  to 
foreigners,  for  operation  under  foreign  flags.  As  stated  at  that 
time  these  two  alternatives  are : 

First,  we  must  reconstruct  the  entire  body  of  our  laws 
which  apply  to  merchant  ship  operatioii,  and  formulate  a  policy 
designed  to  treat  shipping  as  an  enterprise  wholly  unaffected 
by  the  economic  and  industrial  factors  which  control  all  purely 
domestic  activities.  American  capital  must  be  allowed  to  buy 
or  build  in  such  markets  as  afford  the  best  bargains.  Operators 
must  be  privileged  to  hire  their  labor  without  restriction  from 
labor  organizations  or  legislation  designed  to  protect  them. 
America  may  properly  control  and  modify  conditions  for  the 
employment  of  labor  on  American  ships,  but  it  cannot  control 
either  the  economic,  or  political  conditions  which  affect  the 
operation  of  competing  ships.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
assuredly  arouse  the  enmity  of  our  international  friends  no  less 
than  of  our  enemies. 

To  further  place  American  tonnage  on  an  equality  with  for- 
eign vessels  in  cost  of  operation,  opportunity  must  be  given 
owners  to  import  free  of  duty  ship's  parts  and  building  mate- 
rials required  for  both  construction  and  repair.  We  must  go 
further!  When  it  is  apparent  that  subsidies  in  whatever  guise 
are  offered  to  foreign  owners  by  their  respective  governments, 
thus  tending  to  place  American  owners  at  a  disadi'antage, 
equivalent  subsidies  or  bonuses  must  be  allowed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  American  owners. 

This,  without  ampHfication  of  the  details  involved,  is  per- 
haps the  ideal  alternative,  but  it  is  one  which  I  do  not  believe  it 
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possible  to  adopt.  To  speak  frankly,  this  nation  is  committed 
to  a  degree  of  labor  unionism  which  will  cause  political  con- 
siderations forever  to  prevent  such  a  course  of  action.  This 
applies  particularly,  of  course,  to  the  matter  of  crews'  wages 
and  conditions  affecting  their  services  on  the  high  seas. 

The  second  alternative  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  this : 
We  must  in  some  way  place  upon  the  public  exchequer  the 
financial  burden  of  maintaining  ships  upon  the  high  seas  in 
competition  with  owners  of  foreign  vessels  whose  costs  of 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  will  assuredlx  be  less 
than  those  to  which  owners  of  American  tonnage  will  be  sub- 
jected. 

The  Government  must  determine  the  difference  in  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation-  due  to  higher  zcages,  costlier  mate- 
rial and  provisions,  higher  prices  for  American-built  tonnage 
and  other  disadvantages  beyond  the  control  of  oivncrs,  and 
provide  the  necessary  revenue  by  taxation  to  so  subsidize 
American  shipping  as  to  place  it  on  at  least  an  approximate 
equaliti'  with  the  foreign  tonnage  providing  the  most  severe 
competition  on  the  world's  trade  routes. 

There  will  be  many  who  disagree  with  me  in  the  contention 
that  these  two  alternatives  offer  the  only  avenues  open  to  suc- 
cessful merchant  ship  operation  under  the  American  flag. 
Probably  most  of  those  who  disagree  will  hold  that  a  middle 
course  might  be  steered  by  having  ownership  in  the  fleets  now 
and  in  the  future  to  be  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
remain  invested  in  the  Government.  I  have  not  given  consider- 
ation to  such  an  expedient  because  I  do  not  believe  that  ocean 
transportation  should  become  a  function  of  Government.  Let  us 
have  no  illusions  upon  this  subject.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  dual  system  of  ship  operation.  If  Government  is  to  operate 
ships,  then  private  operation  must  cease;  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that  score.  If  the  cost  of  our 
war  fleets  is  to  be  amortized,  and  the  vessels  turned  over  to 
private  managers  for  operation  on  a  commission  basis,  no 
regard  being  given  to  a  return  upon  the  capital  investment,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  those  who  still  ow^n  ships,  as  private 
property,  must  cease  to  operate  them.  And  do  not  forget  that 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ships  thus  far  produced  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  are  ships  to  which  the  title  remains  vested 
in  private  hands,  they  having  been  contracted  for  in  American 
yards  before  the  Board  took  the  yards  over.  These  fleets  of 
privatelv  owned  vessels  cannot  be  operated  in  competition  with 
the  Government,  which  is  not  to  be  concerned  with  a  return 
upon  the  capital  invested.  They  will,  under  such  conditions, 
either  be  sold  to  the  Government  or  to  foreign  interests  abroad. 
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Tlicy  iuiL;lU,  ul  course,  he  rctaiiKnl  a>  ihc  i)rui)crl_\  ul'  Anicricaii 
citizens,  it  the  privilege  of  translering  registry  were  granted. 
It  is,  for  instance,  practically  certain  that  after  the  war,  shijis 
can  be  operated  more  cheaply  under  the  Canadian  Hag  than 
under  the  American,  and  1  am  enough  of  an  internationalist  to 
feel  that  it  would  not  matter  a  very  great  deal  if  that  were 
to  happen. 

The  nationalization  of  our  ocean  transportation  system,  as 
a  permanent  i)olicy,  would  mean  that  all  considerations  of 
profit  or  loss  would  eventually  be  disregarded,  just  as  they  are 
virtually  disregarded  in  the  Postal  service.  But  the  Postal 
service  is  internationalized  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  so  far  as 
mail  handled  between  the  different  nations  is  concerned.  This 
is  not  going  to  be  the  case  with  shipping.  Other  nations  are 
not  going  to  nationalize  their  shipping,  just  because  America 
may  do  so.  What  would  be  the  result?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  the  owner  of  American  ships,  would  find  itself  in 
competition  with  private  owners  of  foreign  ships  in  all  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world,  ft  does  not  require  a  very  great 
imagination  to  foresee  humiliating  complications  and  disagree- 
able situations  which  would  from  time  to  time  involve  this 
nation  in  unpleasant  international  controversies. 

Picture,  if  you  please,  the  majesty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  called  to  the  bar  in  a  trial  before  an  Admiralty 
Court  in  a  foreign  country,  within  whose  jurisdiction  a  cause 
of  action  has  been  brought  growing  out  of  a  collision  between 
a  vessel  owned  by  the  American  Government  and  another  vessel 
owned  by  a  private  citizen  of,  let  us  say,  Germany.  Again  let 
us  examine  into  the  matter  of  rates.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
United  States  is  operating  fleets  aggregating  3.000  freight  and 
passenger  vessels  between  American  and  foreign  ports.  Such 
a  tonnage,  if  available  after  the  period  of  demobilization  has 
passed,  would  be  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  probably 
available  total  overseas  tonnage  of  the  world.  Let  us  assume 
further  that  the  total  tonnage  then  available  will  be  sufficient  to 
about  evenly  balance  the  demand  for  ocean-borne  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Such  a  balance,  it  may  be  explained,  is  struck 
when  the  net  profits  realized  by  the  operators  are  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  average  income  produced  by  the  capital 
investments  of  a  nation's  general  commerce  and  industry. 

When  ships  earn  less  than  such  an  average  net  profit,  some 
owners  zvill  lay  up  the  less  profitable  vessels ;  builders  will 
produce  fewer  ships ;  and  old  vessels  will  be  junked.  This 
process  goes  on  until  the  balance  is  again  struck,  as  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  earnings  are  once  more  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  average  national  income  on  investments.    Sup- 
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pose,  now,  that  into  this  dehcate  mechanism  of  economic  law, 
there  is  thrust  a  controUing  factor  in  the  form  of  an  owner  of 
a  third  of  the  world's  tonnage,  who  regards  with  equanimity 
both  profit  and  loss;  who  does  not  count  as  a  factor  in  the 
cost  of  operation  the  interest  upon  the  capital  investment;  who 
builds  vessels  whether  they  may  be  profitably  operated  or  not; 
and  who  charges  rates  commensurate  in  no  certain  measure 
with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  the  ocean  transportation  system  of  the  whole  world  had 
broken  down  completely? 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  steamship  men  of  large 
capacity  and  business  sagacity  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
serious  portent  of  the  more  or  less  vague  insinuations  which 
come  from  Washington  that  unless  private  operators  bind 
themselves  to  maintain  American  vessels  upon  the  high  seas  in 
competition  with  foreign  owners,  the  American  Government 
will  nationalize  them  and  maintain  their  operation  regardless 
of  the  loss  sustained. 

Why.  is  it  that  the  voices  of  the  considerable  financial  in- 
terests involved  in  privately  owned  American  ships  are  nowhere 
heard  in  public  forum,  protesting  in  their  own  behalf  against 
the  nation-wide  propaganda  for  an  American  merchant  marine, 
which  in  no  single  instance  has  given  evidence  of  any  plan  for 
the  operation  of  American  shipping  on  a  basis  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  ship  owners  to  compete  with  foreign  owners? 

Is  it  possible  that  none  of  the  American  shipping  magnates, 
— and  the  fortunes  of  war  have  elevated  many  American  ship 
owners  to  the  power  of  magnates,  even  in  these  days  of  multi- 
millionaires,— are  cognizant  of  the  situation  confronting  them 
in  the  days  when  there  shall  again  be  sufficient  tonnage  to  move 
the  commerce  of  the  world?  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  hey- 
day of  high  rates,  on  which  even  the  expensively  operated  ves- 
sels may  thrive,  will  long  survive  the  coming  of  peace.  The 
same  factors  which  operate  to  strike  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand,  as  I  have  said,  will  quickly  bring  about  a  normal 
level  of  rates,  when  once  the  restraining  hands  of  (iovernments 
at  war  are  lifted.  These  facts  are  well  known  to  experienced 
shipping  men  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  I  challenge  any  man 
in  this  convention  to  name  a  single  practical  steamship  man 
who  is  competent  to  speak  with  authority,  who  can  be  quoted 
as  ex]>ressing  the  conviction  that  unless  things  now  unfore- 
seeable intervene,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  .A.merican 
ships  can  compete  uruler  normal  conditions  with  ships  operated 
under  other  flags. 

Is  it  because  they  envisage  the  humiHatinn  of  failure  with 
equanimity    that   they   do   not    raise   their   voices    in    protest? 


I'criuil  inc  to  answer  that  question  with  wiiat  may  sccni  like 
sensationalism,  but  is  really  the  result  of  cold-blooded  analysis 
of  the  facts.  There  are  two  classes  of  ship  owners  and  oper- 
ators in  the  United  States,  who  do  indeed  view  the  prospects 
of  disappointment  with  absolute  equanimity,  and  these  two 
classes  embrace  practically  the  entire  list  of  shipping  men  who 
might  be  expected  to  play  imposing  parts  in  the  drama  of 
America's  merchant  marine  regeneration. 

The  first  class  contains  those  who  see  no  hope  whatever,  but 
have  already  amassed  large  fortunes  from  the  exigencies  of 
war,  and  who  do  not  propose  to  risk  these  fortunes  in  the  un- 
certainties of  operating  American  ships  against  all  but  insu])er- 
able  handicaps.  They  have  long  ago  fully  decided  that  they 
will  get  out  wiiile  the  "getting  is  good,"  and  not  a  few  of  them 
have  already  liquidated  their  holdings,  wholly  or  in  part. 

I  also  include  in  this  class,  those  who  plan  to  invest  their 
money  in  ships  under  foreign  flags,  if  conditions  at  home  are 
not  made  more  attractive. 

The  second  class, — call  this  sensational  if  you  will,  but 
withhold  judgment  until  I  have  finished, — embraces  those  who 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  wizards  in  shipping  affairs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  they  and  their  satellites  know  full 
well  the  folly  of  anticipating  enlarged  powers  and  financial 
gain  by  operating  American  ships  on  the  high  seas,  unless  con- 
ditions are  radically  modified.  These  men  are  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  powers  which  control  the  greatest  aggregation 
of  ocean  tonnage  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  refer  to  the 
well-known  amalgamation  of  the  great  steamship  companies  of 
Great  Britain,  which  now  controls  absolutely  the  ownership  of 
a  large  majority  of  British  tonnage.  Not  a  move  is  made  by 
the  American  interests  which  I  have  in  mind  that  is  not  in 
studied  harmony  with  the  magnates  back  of  this  amalgamation. 
Now,  be  it  understood,  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the 
ambitions  of  Britain's  leaders  in  shipping,  who  wish  to  re- 
establish their  domination  of  the  high  seas  by  replacing  their 
submarine  losses  with  ships  built  abroad.  It  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent gesture  for  this  nation  to  say  to  Great  Britain  after  the 
war:  "Take  these  ships  at  a  normal  pre-war  price.  Yours  were, 
sacrificed  in  our  common  cause,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  profit 
by  your  misfortune."  But  if  it  be  not  the  sense  of  America  to 
lose  the  opportunity  which  has  been  thrust  upon  her,  for  flying 
her  flag  from  the  masts  of  her  own  ships  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
world,  shall  we  then  deliberately  play  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
selfish  individuals, — and  we  are  all  selfish,  but  not  equally 
powerful  or  sagacious, — who  cold-bloodedly  plan  to  turn  our 
vast  tonnage  over  to  similarly  powerful  and  selfish  magnates  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
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Vou  ask  me  how  this  can  be  done  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  ship- 
ping men  in  the  class  I  have  described  are  convinced  of  two 
things :  First,  that  American  ships,  operated  under  the  re- 
strictions and  regulations  now  in  force,  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
a  living  profit  to  their  ozvners.  Second,  that  these  restrictions 
and  regulations  will  never  be  modified  by  the  sanction  of  this 
people's  legislators.  Being  thus  convinced,  they  feel  assured 
that  sooner  or  later  the  fleets  now  being  acquired  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  flags,  owing  to  our  inability  to  meet  competition. 
If  our  ships  are  after  the  war  acquired  by  private  interests,  it 
is  felt  that  pressure  will  be  exerted  to  permit  each  owner  to 
transfer  the  flag,  while  still  at  least  indirectly  controlling  the 
vessels.  This  would  frustrate  the  cheerful  design  of  our  mag- 
nate friends  in  class  two.  But  if  the  encouraging  sanction  of 
silence  is  given  to  the  Government  to  retain  the  control  of  these 
ships  under  some  plan  of  federal  ownership,  our  friends  feel 
assured  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  will  some  day  crack  under  the  strain  of  heavy 
taxation.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  the  function  of  their 
close  advisers  on  the  other  side  to  so  manipulate  tonnage  as  to 
cause  undue  depreciation  in  tonnage  values,  and  they  calmly 
reckon  the  consequences  of  sudden  pohtical  considerations 
which  win  cause  the  Government's  fleet  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders,  chief  among  whom  will  be  themselves. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  evidence  of  such  a  deep  seated  plan. 
But  are  there  any  of  you  willing  to  say  that  it  is  impossible? 
What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  such  a  plan,  or  any 
similar,  must  be  made  impossible  of  attainment.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  causing  our  representatives  at  Washington  to  be- 
come imbued  with  the  preeminent  importance  of  at  once  begin- 
ning a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  plans  for  establishing 
our  merchant  marine  upon  a  foundation  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  economic  expediency.  To  assert  that  the  loss  to  which 
the  nation  may  be  subjected  by  Government  operation  of 
shipping  will  be  offset  by  the  advantages  gained  from  an  im- 
mediate control  of  ocean  transportation  facilities  is  merely 
enthusiastic  conjecture.  All  such  advantages  may  be  easily 
attained  by  enacting  legislation  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  foreign  owners  to  form  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  apply  restraining  influences  of  such  combinations  to  the 
traffic  to  or  from  American  ports.  If  this  is  done,  American 
exporters  or  ship  operators  will  be  enabled  to  charter  foreign 
vessels  for  trade  on  any  route,  and  secure  for  themselves  and 
for  American  foreign  trade  all  the  advantages  of  shipping 
0])erated  under  our  own  flag. 

Shipping  supremacy  is  a  splendid  national  achievement,  but 
it  must  be  established  upon  sound  economic  foundations,  the 


basis  of  which  can  only  be  profit.  Xcvcr  was  there  a  more 
misleading  slogan  hit  upon  than  tliat  of  "Trade  follows  the 
Mag."  There  is  only  one  thing  that  trade  follows,  and  that  is 
profit ;  and  the  flan  follows  both.  A  share  in  the  domination  of 
the  high  seas,  so  far  as  trade  and  p'-oht  are  concerned,  is  an 
end  in  itself  and  not  the  means  to  an  end.  Little  IJelgium  had 
no  merchant  marine  worth  mentioning,  but  she  had  the  greatest 
per  capita  foreign  trade  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  had  more  shipping  than  any  other  countries 
of  their  population  and  wealth,  but  their  foreign  trade  was  in- 
significant. Germany,  in  the  days  before  she  went  mad,  had  a 
faster  growling  foreign  trade  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
yet  more  of  her  products  were  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms 
than  in  her  own,  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

A  merchant  marine  that  cannot  at  least  pay  for  its  keep  is 
not  worth  having.  I  am  sufBciently  convinced  of  the  broad- 
mindedness  of  American  manufacturers  now  engaging  or  wish- 
ing to  engage  in  overseas  trade  to  believe  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  extend  their  markets  abroad  with  the  help  of  subsidies ;  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  American 
shipping  on  a  large  scale,  as  an  adjunct  to  our  foreign  trade, 
it  must  be  done  without  hot-house  nursery  methods. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  am  not  among  those  who 
w^ould  have  this  nation  pursue  a  policy  calculated  to  gain  a 
selfish  advantage  from  the  war,  to  the  detriment  of  other  na- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  has  emphasized,  inordinately 
perhaps,  the  spirit  of  nationality  among  all  people,  higher  en- 
lightenment must  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  great  sacrifices 
of  this  struggle  shall  not  have  been  in  vain,  the  world  must  plan 
a  new  economic  order  in  the  realm  of  international  intercourse. 
If  the  world  is  to  remain  an  armed  camp,  with  powerful  nations 
ready  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  economic 
power  at  the  expense  of  each  other  and  of  weaker  nations,  then 
indeed  the  retention  of  national  marine  power  is  indispensable, 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

But  if  the  successful  settlement  of  the  issues  now  involved 
brings  with  it  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  inter- 
national affairs,  no  nation  so  well  as  x^merica  can  afford  to  let 
those  peoples  supply  without  hindrance  such  services  and  such 
goods  as  they  are  able  to  provide  most  cheaply  and  most  readily, 
under  quality  of  circumstances.  Such  a  policy  may  well  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  in  all  the  world  and  would 
assure  the  impossibility  of  future  wars,  as  nothing  else  can. 

The  Program  Committee  of  the  American  ]\Ianufacturers 
Export  Association  has  asked  me  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  policy  looking  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  our  now  fast  growling  ^Merchant  Marine  strength. 
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The  policy  which  I  can  conscientiously  recommend,  must 
be  one  based  upon  the  two  alternatives  stated  at  the  outset  of 
this  paper,  and  upon  the  considerations  which  I  have  outlined. 
Government  operation,  under  any  guise  or  modified  form  is  un- 
thinkable; as  it  is  inexpedient  and  injudicious.  The  first  alter- 
native suggested  will  not  admit  of  serious  consideration  for 
reasons  political.  The  second  alternative  involves  the  payment 
of  such  heavy  subsidies  and  consequent  taxation  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  in  the  immediate  interest  of  a  few,  that  it  also  is  of 
doubtful  expediency. 

There  remains  only  the  adoption  of  the  least  objectionable 
features  of  each.    They  may  be  outlined  somewhat  as  follows : 

First:  Legislation  on  the  subject  of  ship's  officers  and  crew 
shall  be  modified  to  the  end  that  all  officers  must  be  Americans, 
or  declarants  for  citizenship,  and  one  fourth  of  the  crew  carried 
on  each  vessel  must  meet  the  same  qualification.  Three  fourths 
of  the  crew  carried  may  be  employed  by  the  owner  where  he 
pleases  and  at  such  wages  as  he  pleases,  without  interference 
from  labor  organizations  or  legislation  designed  to  advance 
their  interests.  This  .will  assure  opportunity  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  adopt  the  seafaring  life,  with  good  chances  for  advance- 
ment. Their  pay  must  inevitably,  be  in  keeping  with  wages 
and  salaries  in  shore  industry. 

To  the  objection  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  maintain 
two  scales  of  wages,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one-fourth  Ameri- 
can crew  would  comprise  the  higher  grades  of  seamen,  such  as 
quartermasters,  boatswains,  apprentice  officers,  boss  firemen, 
and  others  whose  scale  of  wages  is  in  any  case  distinct  from 
the  rank  and  file. 

Second:  All  supplies,  materials,  provisions,  spare  parts,  and 
goods  of  whatever  description,  designed  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of  American  ships  must 
be  imported  free  of  duty.  This  will  place  not  only  American 
operators  but  American  builders  upon  an  even  basis  with  for- 
eigners, so  far  as  these  items  are  concerned.  This  is  a  feature 
quite  indispensable  if  American  registry  is  to  be  given  to  only 
American-built  ships. 

Third:  A  permanent  Federal  Commission,  which  may  well 
be  the  Shipping  P.oard,  or  its  successor,  must  be  provided  for. 
whose  function  it  shall  be  to  determine  the  amount  of  extra 
expense  incurred  by  the  owners  in  employing  all  .American 
officers  and  a  fourth  American  crew,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  operating  vessels  under  the  registry  of  our  closest  com- 
petitors. This  difference  in  wages  and  salaries  must  be  met  by 
a  special  Congressional  appropriation. 

Fourth:  Whenever  it  shall  become  apparent  that  any  for- 
eign nation,  provides  a  subsidy  in  any  form,  to  owners  of  its 
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merchant  ships,  thus  placing  American  owners  at  a  disadvantage 
.in  world  trading.  Congress  must  afford  American  owners  an 
equivalent  subsidy. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  four  features  of  the  policy  are  the 
embodiment  of  several  compromises.  Their  adoption  will  re- 
quire some  sacrifice  of  principle  or  selfish  interest  on  the  part 
of,  first,  the  laboring  classes  and  their  organizations ;  second, 
the  manufacturing  industries  having  to  do  with  ship  materials; 
and,  third,  the  general  public  which  is  naturally  averse  to  the 
payment  of  funds  out  of  the  public  exchequer,  and  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  a  special  industry  or  business. 

If  this  is  done,  American  owners  can  compete  on  the  high 
seas  with  all  comers.  Our  national  prestige  will  be  enhanced 
and  our  patriotic  ambitions  gratified.  After  the  work  of  de- 
mobilization is  completed  and  as  fast  as  vessels  are  available 
for  commercial  purposes,  they  may  readily  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  among  reputable  American  concerns  or  indi- 
viduals, competent  to  render  a  good  account  of  their  steward- 
ship to  the  American  public.  The  loss  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  selling  tonnage  at  the  market  price,  may  be  written  off 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  war.  Comparatively  unrestricted  indi- 
vidualism, with  the  encouragement  of  only  a  modicum  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  may  be  depended  upon  to  establish  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine  upon  a  sound  economic  basis,  with  nothing  of 
the  grotesquely  abnormal  or  artificial  in  its  prosperity. 


JOHN  MEIGS 
Consulting  Engineer 
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Consulting  Engineer 

Formerly  Director  of  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks 

and  Ferries,  Philadelphia 

At  this  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  with  the 
hitherto  latent  pride  of  the  American  people  now  actively 
and  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  enormous  possibilities  of 
our  national  pre-eminence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  no 
feature  of  the  program  for  the  expansion  of  the  Federal 
power  appeals  more  to  their  imagination  than  the  creation 
of  a  national  merchant  marine. 

For  the  first  time  within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
active  generations  of  our  citizens  the  United  States  is  in 
a  position  of  real  importance  as  a  maritime  nation,  and  the 
thought  appeals  to  the  American  admiration  of  big  things. 
Since  the  sudden  and  almost  complete  elimination  of  our 
merchant  navy  from  international  carrying  trade  during 
our  Civil  War  period,  we  have  never  been  other  than  an 
unimportant  factor  in  this  equation — practically  a  negligi- 
ble one — and,  except  on  the  part  of  that  small  portion  of 
the  public  directly  concerned  in  this  line  of  industry,  the 
subject  has  largely  fallen  into  what  a  former  chief  executive 
of  well-remembered  talents  of  vigorous  expression  aptly 
called  innocuous  desuetude. 

The  then  destruction  of  our  old  merchant  fleet,  the 
changing  conditions  of  ship-building  from  wood  to  steel 
at  about  that  period,  the  increasing  cost  of  construction 
and  operation  of  American  vessels  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  nations,  and,  more  particularly,  the  vast  opportu- 
nities afforded  from  that  time  onward  for  a  full  half  cen- 
tury for  the  complete  utilization  of  our  national  resources — 
in  money,  man  power  and  brains — in  the  development  of 
our  great  western  country,  all  of  these  tended  to  divert 
the  energies  of  our  people  from  maritime  affairs,  and  the 
subject  of  our  practically  non-existent  national  overseas 
carrying  trade  became  a  weary,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable 
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topic  to  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen.  The  few  who 
talked  of  the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  marine  were 
regarded  as  unbalanced — although  perhaps  harmless — en- 
thusiasts, and  their  adumbrations  on  the  subject  were  list- 
ened to  in  tolerant  boredom. 

The  exigencies  of  war,  however,  changed  this  feeling 
almost  overnight,  and  the  American  apathy  as  to  the  na- 
tional necessity  for  a  merchant  marine,  theretofore  almost 
universal,  was  wiped  out  instanter  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  for  a  great  maritime  future  for  the  country. 
'At  the  present  time,  with  a  shipbuilding  program  in  hand 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  which  upon  com- 
pletion will  have  created — almost  by  enchantment — the 
largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world,  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able to  the  average  man  in  the  street  that  a  triumphant 
future  in  the  world  carrying  trade  does  not  inevitably  lie 
before  us.  So  accustomed  are  we  as  a  nation  to  getting 
what  we  have  the  will  to  desire,  that  the  thought  of  a  fail- 
ure to  attain  this  desired  end  probably  has  not  been  seri- 
ously entertained  by  the  public,  and  success  in  reaching  it 
rather  has  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Yet  the  way  to  this  successful  end  is  filled  with  pitfalls 
and  stumbling  blocks,  and  the  journey  to  it  may  be  a  long, 
tortuous  and  weary  one.  The  mere  building  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  comprises  already  a  marvellous  executive 
achievement  in  organized  engineering  and  mechanics,  but 
the  successful  operation  of  this  huge  fleet  of  upwards  of 
.1,000  vessels  afterwards  will  be  an  infinitely  greater  task 
and  one  to  tax  our  national  ingenuity  to  the  utmost. 

The  vessels  of  the  fleet  originally  have  been  constructed 
as  a  war  emergency  measure,  and  their  cost — as  yet  un- 
known, bift  inevitably  enormously  greater  than  any  ever 
conceived  of  in  peace  times  or  in  any  foreign  country — 
will  be  accepted  cheerfully  by  the  American  people  as  an 
incidental  part  of  the  price  of  world  liberty  and  peace, 
the  burden  for  maintaining  which,  imposed  on  all  the  na- 
tions by  a  stupid  and  corrupt  mediaeval  autocracy,  we  will 
pay  heavily  for  during  many  generations  to  come. 

With  this  fleet  just  begiiming  to  appear  on  the  high 
seas,  however,  there  has  already  arisen  a  demand  that  it 
shall  continue  to  be  operated  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war 
times.  The  question  presents  itself,  is  it  |)racticalik'  to 
do  so:  and  if  so.  how? 

I  have  heard  representatives  of  some  of  the  great  for- 
eign insurance  and  inspection  corporations  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  two  vears  after  the  war  is   over  the  entire   fleet  of 


vessels  croalctl  or  acciuired  by  our  Shipi)!!!^  Board  will 
have  been  transferred  to  foreign  register.  Perhaps  in  this 
case  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  and  the  statement 
was  based  less  on  thoughtful  conviction  than  un  what  the 
authors  of  it  pardonably  hoped  might  happen. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  that  the  full  difficulties  of  the 
situation  be  understood,  and  that  they  be  boldly  confronted 
and  careful  plans  made  to  overcome  them,  rather  than  that 
the  problem  be  approached  too  sanguinely  and  that  unan- 
ticipated and  unprepared-for  obstacles  prove  the  undoing 
of  our  new  ambitions. 

If  the  fleet  is  to  be  operated  at  all,  permanently,  it  must 
be  done  on  a  sound,  commercial  basis.  While  the  good- 
natured  compliance  of  the  American  public  with  any  meas- 
ure assumed  by  our  elected  powers-that-be  as  necessary 
for  the  winning  of  the  war,  is  absolute  and  unqualified,  the 
same  public  is  not  likely  long  to  look  with  favor  on  an 
institution  which  cannot  financially  justify  its  existence  in 
time  of  peace,  but  which  is  a  permanent  burden  on  the 
already  overtaxed  public  treasury. 

That  to  place  the  emergency  fleet  business  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  a  large  part  of  the  first  cost  of  these  ships 
will  be  written  oft  and  charged  to  war  expense,  in  order 
that  the  nominal  capitalization  of  the  fleet  should  not  at 
the  outset  prove  an  insurmountable  financial  handicap, 
seems  likely.  That  some  form  of  subsidy  for  the  ships 
will  be  necessary — shy,  balk  at,  and  sidestep  the  anathema- 
tized word  as  we  will — in  order  that  we  may  compete  with 
foreign  merchant  fleets  similarly  subventioned,  is  a  proba- 
bility. That  genuine  improvements  and  economies  over 
the  hitherto  usual  methods  of  operating  ships  in  American 
ports  will  have  to  be  introduced,  to  win  continued  public 
support,  is  a  certainty. 

Of  the  complex  problems  connected  with  the  gathering 
together  of  freight  from  the  thousand  and  one  individual 
shippers  who  contribute  to  the  making  up  of  the  manifest 
of  the  average  general  cargo  vessel  I  have  no  intention  of 
referring  here,  although  manifestly  the  Government  should 
be  in  a  position  to  intelligently  direct  the  movement  of 
such  cargo  to  focal  points  on  the  seaboard  where  it  can  best 
be  handled,  as  well  as  to  segregate  cargo  into  classes  which 
would  permit  of  its  being  handled  at  specially  equipped 
whar\-es  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  manner, 
better  than  it  has  been  possible  to  do  before.  The  possi- 
bilities of  development  of  economic  methods  in  these  lines 
seem  tremendous,  but  are  outside  of  and  beyond  my  present 
topic. 
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The  actual  movements  of  vessels  between  and  in  our 
ports,  and  the  operations  thereat  connected  with  the  load- 
ing, discharging,  despatch  and  repair  of  them,  are  however, 
distinctly  those  of  the  terminal  engineer  and  the  ship  repair 
man.  and  of  them  I  wish  to  treat  briefly. 

That  additional — and  largely  additional — equipment  in 
the  v/ay  of  repair  yard  and  terminal  facilities  is  needed  in 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  ports,  is  in  my  opinion  a  fact  beyond 
controversy.  That  these  facilities  will  be  needed  quickly, 
if  needed  at  all,  seems  a  statement  scarcely  open  to  con- 
troversy. And  the  public  may  reasonably  ask  of  our  lead- 
ers in  the  shipping  program,  what  is  being  done  about  it? 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  repair  yard  facili- 
ties we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  our  new 
ships  are  being  constructed  by  comparative  amateurs  in  the 
art ;  that  they  are  being  built  under  terrific  pressure,  at 
breakneck  speed ;  that  much  of  the  machinery  equipment 
which  is  going  into  them  is  not  considered  ideal  for  the 
purpose  by  naval  architects,  but  is  used  because  it  is  the 
nearest  to  the  ideal  which  is  quickly  available ;  so  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed,  without  the  slightest  criticism 
of  either  the  men  or  methods  used  in  their  production,  that 
the  chances  of  their  needing  current  repairs  quickly  are 
materially  greater  than  in  the  case  of  vessels  constructed 
under  normal  conditions  and  with  more  nearly  standard 
machinery  equipment.  Adding  to  this  fact  the  further  one, 
also,  that  this  fleet  will  perforce  be  manned  to  a  large  extent 
by  amateur  seamen — or  at  least  newly  made  ones,  no  mat- 
ter how  adaptable  and  able  these  new  merchant  sailors  of 
ours  may  be — it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
chances  of  accidental  damage  to  the  vessels  of  the  new 
fleet  will  likewise  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  heretofore 
average.  All  of  which  portends  tremendous  additional  de- 
mands on  our  ship  repair  yards. 

Lacking,  as  we  previously  have,  an  overseas  fleet  of 
large  proportions  our  ship  repair  and  dry-dock  facilities 
have  been  designed  and  provided  only  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sion to  take  care  of  our  harbor  and  coastwise  fleets,  our 
small  overseas  fleet,  and  what  trifling  repairs  the  foreign 
owners  of  alien  vessels  engaged  in  our  trade  were  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  make  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  enable 
them  to  comply  with  the  underwriters'  requirements ;  only 
so  much  and  nothing  more.  In  fact,  as  regards  almost  total 
lack  of  foreign  business  in  our  ship  repair  yards,  so  deter- 
mined have  foreign  vessel  owners  been  to  reserve  to  their 
own.  shipyards  the  profitable  business  of  overhauling  their 
ships   that    there   are    cases   on    record    of   foreign    vessels. 
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seriously  damaged  within  our  territorial  waters,  being 
transferred  under  tow  front  almost  alongside  of  Icjcal  ship- 
yards to  their  home  ports  3,000  to  4,000  miles  distant  for 
repair.  As  one  instance  1  may  cite  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  Italian  ship  Erasmo.  disabled  off  the  Delaware  Capes 
and  brought  into  Philadelphia  for  harbor,  was  afterwards 
towed  by  a  Holland  tug  all  the  way  to  Genoa,  Italy,  for 
rehabilitation. 

Our  repair  yards,  what  of  them  and  such  as  there  are, 
having  been  planned  to  take  only  the  modicum  of  business 
offered  them  by  our  own  limited  merchant  fleet,  and  even 
with  ihis  alone  having  been  literally  inundated  with  work 
during  the  past  few  years,  are  absolutely  not  in  position 
to  handle  any  additional  commissions  whatever.  The  repair 
work  naturally  to  be  expected  from  our  new  merchant 
marine  ca'nnot  possibly  be  performed  by  the  present  yards, 
and  large  increases  in  them  must  inevitably  ])e  made  if  the 
fleet  is  to  be  kept  in  service  and  not  laid  up  in  ordinary 
when  its  first  repair-period  arrives. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  the  properly  equipped  ship 
repair  yard  is  of  course  a  dry  dock.  Dry  docks,  if  of  the 
graving  type,  are  notoriously  slow  of  completion.  Two  or  . 
three  years  or  more  have  heretofore  been  the  length  of 
time  commonly  consumed  in  their  construction,  and  yet 
the  additional  docks  which  the  Shipping  Board  presum- 
ably will  furnish  to  meet  the  demands  for  such  accommo- 
dations for  the  new  fleet  should  be  ready  to  do  business 
very  soon  after  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  vessels  take  to  the 
high  seas. 

The  question  is  pertinent,  are  there  any  now  under 
construction,  and,  if  so,  how  many  and  where?  It  is 
understood,  from  current  news  reports,  that  several  docks 
have  been  definitely  "decided  upon."  Whether  work  upon 
them  has  commenced  I  do  not  know,  but  regardless  of 
W'hether  these  few  are  under  way  or  not,  many  more  are 
imperatively  needed. 

In  the  Philadelphia  district,  the  mainstay  of  the  Amerr 
ican  shipbuilding  industry  and  the  second  ranking  seaport 
in  the  country,  there  is  not  a  commercial  dry-dock  which 
will  accommodate  vessels  over  410  feet  in  length,  and  only 
one  other  capable  of  taking  vessels  up  to  325  feet  long. 
Facilities  even  for  docking  smaller  vessels  are  inadequate, 
and  all  are  Avorked  far  beyond  their  proper  capacity. 

Most  of  the  newer  vessels  plying  to  and  from  Philadel- 
phia are  of  such  size  that  in  order  to  be  dry-docked  in  case 
of  necessity  they  must  resort  to  the  nearest  capable  facili- 
ties   of   this   kind,    at    Norfolk    or   New   York,    each    place 
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in\-olving  a  full  day's  voyage  of  250  miles.  Presumably  it 
is  intended  that  our  present  principal  ports  shall  continue 
to  handle  their  pro  rata  of  the  expanding  overseas  com. 
mercc.  Obviously  it  is  the  poorest  kind  of  business  and 
policy  to  impose  such  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  ship- 
ping of  the  country  as  the  above  system  of  waste  motion 
involves. 

This  want  must  have  been  foreseen  shortly  after  the 
national  shipbuilding  program  was  adopted,,  yet  not  a 
wheel  has  been  turned  on  a  steam  shovel  or  a  dredge,  not 
a  pile  driver  hammer  has  been  lifted  to  make  good  this 
manifest  deficiency  in  this  district.  I  cite  the  situation  in 
Philadelphia  merely  by  way  of  example;  other  ports  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  badly  off.  It  is  idle  in  these  times 
to  talk  about  undertaking  any  such  expensive  improve- 
ments with  private  capital  unless  very  largely  assisted  by 
Government  funds.  The  satisfaction  of  this  imperative 
need  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  Shipping  Board.  May  we 
not  ask.  are  they  doing  all  they  can  to  comply  with  it? 

In  regard  to  port  terminal  facilities,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional equipment,  or  the  improvement  of  present  installa- 
tions in  such  manner  that  more  cargo  can  be  passed  through 
them,  is  equally  urgent,  although  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  relieve  the  present  pressure  in  this  line 
is  not  so  simple  nor  So  clear  as  in  the  case  of  the  needs 
for  repair  facilities. 

A  port  in  its  simplest  analysis  and  analogy  is  simply  a 
funnel,  into  which  are  poured  the  products  of  a  hundred 
cities,  or  a  thousand  factories,  or  ten  thousand  farms,  near 
and  remote,  for  redistribution  from  that  point  to  places  of 
final  destination  as  near  and  far,  and  as  widely  scattered, 
as  those  points  from  which  they  came.  The  capacity  of  the 
funnel  is  determined  by  that  of  its  narrowest  part,  and  no 
amount  of  enlargement  of  any  but  its  most  restricted  sec- 
tion can  have  the  slightest  effect  on  increasing  this  capac- 
ity. The  port  funnel  is  composed  of  various  parts,  each  of 
equal  importance  and  each  necessarily  coordinated  and 
allocated  with  respect  to  every  other  part  if  a  properly 
working  piece  of  mechanism  is  to  be  attained. 

The  channels,  the  ships,  the  piers,  the  railroads  and 
high^vays,  and  last  but  emphatically  not  the  least,  the 
warehouses,  must  all  be  planned  to  work  together  harmo- 
niously, or  the  operation  of  the  entire  machine  cannot  be 
successful.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  blindly  increase  the  pro- 
portions of  one  set  of  parts  without  maintaining  those  of 
all  of  the  others  on  a  parity  with  it,  if  cargo  is  to  be  han- 
dled  expeditiouslv.  economically  and   ah^ng  business  lines. 
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The  fact  that  a  port  is  congested — as  most  of  ours 
have  been,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  during  the  past  several 
years  of  unprepared- for  stress  on  their  capacities — may  be 
due  to  any  one  of  many  things.  A  shortage  of  ships  may 
cause  a  damming  up  of  goods  on  the  piers,  in  the  ware- 
houses, or  in  the  raih'oad  yards  and  tracks.  Also,  conges- 
tion may  be  caused  either  by  actual  lack  of  marine  bottoms 
in  which  to  remove  cargo,  or  by  a  shortage  of  pier  accom- 
modations which  prevents  enough  ships  being  berthed  to 
relieve  the  situation.  Congestion,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
terminal,  may  be  due  to  inability  of  the  railroads  or  local 
dray  service  to  carry  away  promptly  from  the  piers  the 
incoming  goods  discharged  upon  them  from  ships. 

Still  another  source  of  frequent  vessel  delay,  and  con- 
sequent port  congestion,  is  the  inordinate  and  inexcusable 
length  of  time  consumed  in  loading  vessels  with  general 
cargo.  A  case  in  point  was  called  to  my  attention  only 
today,  that  of  an  American  steamship  in  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia which  has  consumed  three  weeks  in  loading  approx- 
imately 12,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo.  This  vessel 
arrived  on  October  8th,  in  ballast,  has  collected  cargo  at 
three  different  piers  removed  from  each  other  by  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  and  is  only  now,  after  some  twenty-three 
days  of  stevedoring,  ready  to  sail.  A  week  at  most  should 
have  been  ample  time  to  properly  load  such  a  cargo,  had 
the  cargo  been  ready  for  the  ship  and  had  the  vessel's  vari- 
ous hatches  been  worked  to  anywhere  near  capacity.  The 
unnecessary  delay  of  fully  two  weeks'  time,  figured  at  a 
fair  present  charter  rate  for  such  a  vessel,  must  have  cost 
somebody  approximately  $60,000 — a  sizeable  fortune — and 
under  good  port  and  vessel  management  should  have  been 
entirely  avoidable. 

What  the  excuse  for  the  unconscionable  delay  in  this  par- 
ticular case  is  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  No  reflection 
is  meant  on  the  management  of  the  vessel  mentioned,  as 
its  delayed  loading  may  have  been  due  to  reasons  entirely 
beyond  their  direct  control,  but  such  extravagances  and 
exhibitions  of  inefificiency  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  are 
usually  due  to  improper  coordination  of  port  facilities. 
Such  failures  to  function  are  nearly  always  curable  by  the 
use  of  intelligence  and  money  in  reasonable  quantities  in 
reorganizing  the  port  equipment. 

The  question  of  speedy  turn-around  of  vessels — that  is, 
the  getting  of  them  into  harbor  with  one  cargo  and  out 
again  with  another,  with  the  least  possible  delay — is  one 
of  the  most  important  with  which  our  shipping  managers 
must  contend.     The  ship  is  earning  money  only  while  it 
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is  at  sea,  under  way,  fulfilling  its  exclusive  function — which 
is  as  a  carrier,  and  not  a  storage  warehouse  as  they  are 
sometimes  assumed  to  be — and  every  hour  spent  in  port 
beyond  the  irreducible  minimum  time  necessary  to  dis- 
charge and  unload  them  is  money  wasted,  and  every  day 
of  ship  time  saved  in  these  days  of  stress  is  equivalent  to 
adding  that  much  additional  tonnage  to  the  shipping  of 
the  world. 

Few  of  our  present  ports  are  well  balanced  in  their 
development.  Some  lack  one  element  of  the  well  coordi- 
nated plan,  some  another.  In  some  there  is  incontestably 
a  shortage  of  piers.  This  is  notably  so  in  New  York.  In 
others  there  undoubtedly  are  sufficient  piers  to  accommo- 
date much  more  business  over  them  than  now  is  trans- 
acted, but  they  are  not  being  used  intensively.  This  is 
true  in  Philadelphia. 

There  is  no  universal  panacea  for  all  of  our  port  ail- 
ments, but  probably  there  is  no  port  in  the  United  States 
which  has  not  sufifered  and  is  not  now  suffering  from  inade- 
quate freight  storage  facilities,  insufficient  warehouse  space. 
Unfortunately,  the  movement  of  freight  between  the  land 
carriers  and  the  marine  carriers  cannot  always,  or  even 
generally,  be  synchronized,  and  in  order  that  cargo  may  be 
assembled  in  sufficient  quantities  to  load  vessels  promptly, 
ample  space  for  assembling  goods  must  be  provided  near, 
although  not  necessarily  on,  the  piers.  Piers  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  use  for  long  time  assembling  or  storage  pur- 
I^oses,  and  warehouses  and  more  warehouses  should  be 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  assembling  of  export  cargo  on  piers  for  long  anticipated 
steamer  sailings,  or  the  holding  of  import  cargo  for  long  delayed 
inland  delivery  is  an  uneconomic  and  vicious  practice  which 
places  an  undue  burden  upon  the  waterfront  of  the  port  and 
reduces  the  possible  number  of  steamer  arrivals  and  clearances. 
The  warehouse  acts  as  a  storage  reservoir  and  tends  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and  high  rate 
of  speed  in  the  passage  of  cargo  through  the  funnel  of 
the  port,  permitting  intensive  use  of  berthing  and  pier  space. 

If  our  ships  are  to  be  operated  successfully  in  commer- 
cial competition  with  the  world  it  can  only  be  done  by  the 
introduction  of  economies  at  the  terminals.  Present  ter- 
minal costs  are  so  large — and  so  unnecessarily  large  in 
many  cases — in  compari.son  with  mere  ship-operating  ex- 
penses that  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  savings  can  be 
made  at  the  terminals  to  make  successful  competition  with 
foreign  bottoms  not  only  possible,  but  reasonably  certain. 


By  the  introduction  of  improved  cargo  handling  and 
hibor-saving  machinery,  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
lay  days  waiting  for  cargo,  and  the  general  cutting  down 
of  turn-around  j)eriods,  we  ought — even  with  our  formid- 
able high-cost-of-operating  handicap — to  hold  our  own  in 
the  world  trade.  Failure^  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  economy,  however,  will  make  it  impossible  to 
do  so. 

Our  ports  need  national  attention  and  assistance,  and 
need  it  badly  and  at  once.  The  cargo-handling  capacity 
of  them  must  be  increased,  and  increased  i)romptly  and 
intelligently.  It  is  not  a  problem  to  be  handled  academi- 
cally and  from  study  chairs  at  Washington,  but  must  be 
worked  out  originally  on  the  ground. 

The  weaknesses  in  the  present  equipment  of  most  of 
our  principal  ports  and  the  general  line  of  improvements 
necessary  to  correct  them  are  not  subjects  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery,  but  are  usually  clearly  understood 
by  engineers,  shipping  men,  and  port  authorities  who  have 
for  years  past  made  a  study  of  specific  local  conditions  and 
how  to  correct  them. 

The  broad  general  principles  of  improved  operation  and 
equipment  can  safely  be  laid  down  at  Washington,  and 
the  admirable  and  exhaustive  studies  of  every  phase  of  the 
cargo-moving  problem — which  it  is  understood  are  in 
progiess  there — can  be  carried  out  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion, to  the  no  doubt  permanent  advantage  of  the  art 
of  transportation.  But  for  quick  results  and  for  the  start- 
ing of  early  improvements  for  the  relief  of  pressing  needs, 
full  opportunity  should  be  availed  of  to  use  the  crystallized 
ideas  of  men  who  already  have  sensed  the  needs  of  their 
local  communities.  Possibly  this  has  been  done.  The  im- 
pression seems  to  be  general,  however,  that  it  has  not. 

There  has  even  been  advanced  a  theory  that  "experts" 
are  anathema  in  certain  offices  in  the  national  capital.  It 
is  reported  on  credible  authority  that  a  well-known  man 
of  highest  reputation  as  an  expert  in  many  phases  of  his 
technical  subject,  whose  name  was  urged  by  his  friends  for 
consideration  at  Washington,  was  objected  to  solely  on  the 
ground  that,  having  been  engaged  in  this  line  of  work  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  probably  had  "prejudices"  concerning 
it;  that,  forsooth,  he  was  too  experienced;  the  unpardon- 
able sin!  Let  us  hope  that  this  ofifice  was  not  in  the 
Shipping  Board. 

The  country  has  given  unstinted  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  the  war  program  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  pos- 
sesses boundless  admiration  for  the  able  and  patriotic  men 
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in  its  rank  and  file  who  have  made  possible  its  consumma- 
tion. A  failure  to  produce  results  adequate  to  meet  the 
after-the-war  conditions  promptly  and  successfully,  how- 
ever, inevitably  will  lead  to  a  cooling  of  interest  in,  a  killing  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
public  support,  without  which  endorsement  it  of  course  cannot 
live.  There  is  a  widespread  conviction  in  shipping  circles,  and 
among  those  interested  in  terminal  problems  generally,  that  the 
creation  ^  of  additional  ship  repair  and  marine  terminal 
facilities  to  meet  the  inevitable  demands  of  the  near  future 
should  proceed  concurrently  with  the  work  on  the  ships, 
as  they  are  slower  and  more  difficult  to  construct  and  by 
all  means  should  be  ready  at  latest  shortly  after  the  bulk 
of  the  fleet  is  on  the  seas. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  unduly  hurry  the  officials  who 
doubtless  are  earnestly  grappling  with  this  problem,  nor 
to  harry  them  with  premature  and  unfair  criticism.  With 
the  thought  unavoidably  in  mind,  however,  of  the  agoniz- 
ingly long-delayed  working  out  of  some  of  our  other  great 
national  war  undertakings,  during  which  the  American 
people  suspended  judgment  until  further  patience  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  while  our  allies  literally  sweated  blood 
waiting  for  our  long  promised  relief,  it  is  felt  in  many 
circles  that  too  long  delay  in  working  out  the  perfect  pro- 
gram for  our  needed  federal  port  improvements  may  be 
fraught  with  grave  peril  of  another  national  failure  and 
humiliation.  So  we  bespeak  early  and  constructive  action 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  prime  essentials  in  these  lines 
—about  which  there  can  be  little  difference  of  professional 
opinion — and  will  then  wait  with  patience  the  carrying  out 
of  the  comprehensive,  ideally  coordinated  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced terminal  plans  for  our  shipping  points,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  it  is  believed  are  being  ably  developed 
by  the  Board.  But  first  let  us  have  some  actual  construc- 
tive work  under  way  to  meet  imperative  wants,  and  that 
as  quickly  as  is  humanly  ])nssible. 
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By 

JOHN  F.  McCLAIN 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Foreign  Sales 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

This  paper  will  only  deal  (and  briefly)  with  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  our  company  in  the  introduction  to  foreign  coun- 
tries of  an  American  specialty  which  necessitated  a  method  of 
treatment  differing  materially  from  that  which  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  marketing  of  staples. 

The  initial  difficulties  were  great !  The  skepticism  inherent 
in  older  communities  long  settled  in  their  methods  had  to  be 
overcome.  Conviction  as  to  the  time  and  labor  saving  merits 
of  the  device,  as  well  as  the  dexterous  brushing  aside  of  many 
a  quaint  and  fanciful  notion,  was  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  every  sale.  Service  had  to  be  supplied.  The  direct  personal 
supervision  of  the  manufacturer  over  the  performance  of  his 
product,  which  could  be  exercised  at  home,  was  not  possible 
abroad.     Local  representatives  were  absolutely  essential. 

They  were  found  with  difficulty;  chiefly  among  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  local  merchants.  The  system 
originated  in  the  early  days  of  the  business  in  the  United 
States  was  adopted — Dealers  (not  Agents)  were  appointed  ;  the 
distinction  between  the  two  terms  lying  in  the  fact  that  the 
appointee  entered  into  a  contract  to  purchase  outright,  at  a 
generous  discount  from  the  list  price  in  the  United  States,  a 
certain  quantity  of  machines  and  supplies  delivered  free  on 
board  vessel  in  New  York,  in  consideration  of  definite  arrange- 
ments conceding  to  him  rights  of  sale  for  specified  countries 
or  districts,  at  such  prices  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
credit,  etc.,  as  he  might  estabhsh,  the  business  to  be  conducted 
on  his  own  account  and  at  his  own  risk.  Such  arrangements 
avoided  the  necessity  of  very  large  financial  investments  on 
the  part  of  the  company;  and  by  avoiding  the  term  "agent"  we 
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were  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  these  people. 
But  the  Dealer  looked  principally  for  immediate  profit,  extort- 
ing the  highest  possible  prices,  rendering  a  minimum  of  instruc- 
tion or  service,  and  making  no  investment  for  the  future.  Even 
the  protection  of  long-term  contracts  failed  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  dealer.  Advertising,  Propaganda  work.  Ex- 
tension of  facilities  were  all  hindered.  Even  the  most  enter- 
prising of  them  developed  only  the  field  easiest  of  operation. 
The  despatch  of  a  trained  American  salesman  to  work  in  the 
business  of  the  dealer  did  not  vitally  affect  results;  the  new- 
comer was  open  to  suspicion  of  having  a. divided  allegiance. 
llo.  was  badly  hampered  by  local  jealousies  and  indifference. 

The  necessity  of  some  better  plan  soon  became  apparent.  A 
different  plan  was  adopted.  The  Dealer's  business  was  pur- 
chased outright  where  it  amounted  to  anything  worth  having 
and  branch  houses  were  established  in  the  great  commercial 
centers  as  fast  as  trained  and  enthusiastic  Americans  could 
be  found  to  head  them.  A  beginning  was  made  in  England 
by  opening  our  own  branch  house  in  London  in  1899.  This 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  American  trained  in  the 
business,  and  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  American 
branches.  Immediate  results  became  apparent  in  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  business.  Interesting  facts  regarding  the  prod- 
uct itself  were  also  learned.  What  suited  the  American  market 
did  not  answer  so  well  in  England.  A  special  model  adapted  to 
European  requirements  was  quickly  developed  and  put  upon  the 
market.  As  the  business  increased,  and  the  need  of  additional 
service  facilities  developed,  sub-branch  offices  tributary  to,  and 
under  the  control  of,  the  main  office  in  London  were  opened, 
until  the  United  Kingdom  was  covered  with  a  network  of  33 
branches  fully  equipped  to  deal  with  all  local  needs. 

This  policy  of  expansion  inevitably  required  a  systematic 
process  of  education  of  managers,  salesmen  and  other  em- 
ployees to  manage  and  serve  in  local  branches.  This  necessity 
— never  lost  sight  of — was  pursued  with  the  most  successful 
results  in  England  ; — at  first  under  the  direction  of  trained 
American  leadership,  until  our  working  staff  there  is  now  en- 
tirely made  up  of  native  material. 

The  policy  so  successfully  ap])lied  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom 
has  been  carried  out  in  other  countries  also,  with  equally  sat- 
isfactory results.  Progress  has  naturally  been  slower  where 
the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  language  and  widely  different  laws 
and  mercantile  and  other  customs  have  been  encountered  and 
have  had  to  be  overcome.  With  some  variations  due  to  such 
causes  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued.  Even  in  distant  India 
we  possess  a  loyal  and  highly  efficient  organization  operating 


some  IT  branch  olVicos,  devoted  entirely  to  tlie  handling  of  our 
product,  and  which  includes  a  large  number  of  native  sales- 
men, mechanics  and  other  employees  who  have  been  carefully 
trained  in  their  respective  duties  under  the  direction  of  an 
American  General  Manager  of  long  experience. 

The  upbuilding  of  an  organization  in  France  followed 
closely  upon  the  English  one,  and  with  equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  experience,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  an  American 
leader  laid  the  foundations  of  a  successful  business  which  is 
now  largely  confided  to  native  hands  controlling  and  directing 
— before  the  present  cataclysm — some  30  salesrooms,  which 
will  promptly  resume  their  activities,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
interrupted,  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

Even  as  the  great  magnitude  of  the  business  in  America 
brought  about  a  change  from  individual  ownership  to  cor- 
porate organization,  so  a  variety  of  legal  and  other  considera- 
tions have  rendered  the  organization  of  a  variety  of  corporate 
bodies  in  various  European  countries  necessar}^ ;  but  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  business  remains  vested  in  the 
parent  company  in  the  United  States,  under  a  system  which 
will  now  be  briefly  described. 

In  all  cases  the  field  of  operation  of  our  representatives, 
whether  branches  or  dealers,  is  carefully  defined.  Natural 
limitations  and  commercial  relationships  are  carefully  observed. 
In  more  remote  countries  of  large  commercial  inportance,  such 
as  Austraha  and  South  American  countries,  direct  relations 
with  the  New  York  headquarters  are  maintained.  In  others 
natural  geographic  or  national  connections  are  observed.  The 
French  colonies  in  Africa,  for  instance,  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Paris.  Every  part  of  the  world  is  thus  covered  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  its  present  commercial  importance. 
The  evolution  of  the  business  is  continual.  Not  all  parts  are 
yet  equally  developed,  but  everywhere  some  method  of  pushing 
sales  and  furnishing  service  is  provided.  From  the  capital  of 
Iceland  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  representatives  of  our 
business  may  be  found ;  the  total  of  Foreign  Salesrooms  being 
446,  with  Machines  adapted  to  loG  languages. 

The  combination  of  expert  leadership  and  American  "push" 
with  the  knowledge  of  native  employees  has  produced  marvel- 
lous results  in  the  way  of  adapting  our  machines  to  the  multi- 
farious needs  of  different  nations.  From  the  days  when  we 
first  learned  that  the  briefs  of  a  British  Barrister  must  be  on 
a  certain  sized  sheet  of  paper,  lest  the  Constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire tremble  upon  its  base,  and  that  the  Frenchman  or  Italian 
persisted  in  the  use  of  certain  accented  letters  unknown  to 
our  English  alphabet  down  to  the  present  day,  when  we  have 
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successfully  mastered  the  intricacies  of  many  Oriental  scripts, 
the  development  of  the  business  has  been  aided  by  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  local  organizations  to  succeed  in  their  own  par- 
ticular field.  In  this  way  we  have  to  an  extent  avoided  the 
rock  upon  which  so  many  American  eiTorts  to  build  up  foreign 
trade  have  been  wrecked — the  disinclination  to  adapt  American 
products  to  the  needs  (or  to  the  tastes  or  fancies,  maybe)  of 
the  foreign  user. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  business,  due  to  the  policy  de- 
scribed, naturally  involved  extension  at  home  and  a  marshalling 
of  executive  forces  adequate  to  the  task  of  controlling  and  di- 
recting. This  proceeded  upon  two  lines :  First,  getting  the 
business,  making  sales,  and  organizing  the  service  upon  which 
profits  depend.  Second,  questions  of  general  policy,  administra- 
tion and  finance. 

The  organization  of  the  sales  forces  may  be  partly  inferred 
from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  first  managers  sent 
abroad  to  foreign  fields  were  trained  men,  familiar  with  the 
business  in  the  home  market;  men  who  knezv  the  goods  and 
were  able  to  demonstrate  their  advantages  personally  and  who 
were  full  of  enthusiasm.  Upon  them  was  placed  and  upon  the 
managers  still  remains,  the  responsibility  for  building  up  an 
efficient  sales  force  in  the  territory  allotted  to  them.  At  first 
a  general  supervision  of  their  efforts  was  exercised  by  the 
visits  of  officials,  or  of  authorized  experts  in  various  depart- 
ments. Satisfactory  at  first,  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
business  soon  called  for  some  better  method.  Questions  of  per- 
sonnel of  management,  of  trade  relations  with  adjacent  coun- 
tries, of  administration,  arose  too  frequently  and  too  urgently 
to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  occasional  visits  from  the 
Home  Office  authorities.  This  condition  led  to  the  appointment 
of  one — then  two — Directors  General  resident  abroad,  having 
jurisdiction  over  related  groups  of  countries  or  territories, 
who  are  fully  empowered  to  deal  authoritatively  with  such 
questions,  and  who  are  held  responsible  by  the  officials  of  the 
company  at  headquarters  in  New  York  for  the  general  conduct 
of  affairs  in  their  respective  districts. 

More  recently  another  subdivision  of  the  duties  of  super- 
vision has  been  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Comptroller  residing  at  London,  who  exercises  supervision 
over  all  questions  affecting  accounting,  expenses,  collections 
and  general  financial  policy  in  Europe,  and  who  reports  direct 
to  the  Comptroller  in  New  York.  This  relieves  the  Directors 
General  of  much  detail,  allows  greater  freedom  to  deal  with 
the  actual  promotion  of  trade,  and  confines  their  responsi- 
bilitv  and  reports  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Sales  in  New 
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York.  In  this  way  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company  has  been  developed.  It  presents  today  a  com- 
posite of  all  the  various  stages  of  progress  described.  Not  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  yet  worth,  or  could  adapt  themselves  to, 
the  highest  development  mentioned — where  our  product  and 
representatives  have  become  practically  native  to  foreign 
lands.  Each  part  of  the  world  is  dealt  with  according  to  its 
present  capacity  for  producing  business,  but  always  with  a 
forward-looking  eye  to  the  future.  We  are  still  demonstrat- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  typewriter  to  the  pen — not  now  in 
England  or  France,  but  in  the  new  Arabian  Empire  which  is 
even  now  arising  on  the  Mesopotamian  plains,  as  well  as  in 
Central  India,  where  the  typewriter  has  been  adapted  to  the 
ancient  characters  of  the  various  languages  of  that  region. 
Dealers  are  still  extant,  but  they  are  either  in  small  or  iso- 
lated markets ;  or,  in  a  few  cases,  they  are  large  concerns  hav- 
ing capital  and  enterprise  sufficiently  great  to  have  followed  our 
lead  and  adopted  our  methods.  Independent  foreign  offices 
there  are,  directly  controlled  from  New  York;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Buenos  Aires.  They  are  considered  as  outposts  lo- 
cated at  strategic  points  about  which  future  extensions  may 
cluster. 

Concluding,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  organiza- 
tion for  handling  foreign  trade  at  the  Home  Office  in  New 
York  has  kept  pace  with  the  developments  abroad.  The  Sales 
and  Promotion  features  of  the  Foreign  Department  are  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  from  the  Domestic  Sales  and  Manu- 
facturing organizations.  The  Foreign  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  stafif  trained  in  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs  and  equipped 
to  conduct  correspondence  in  the  principal  foreign  languages. 
I  Our  experience  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  successfully  con- 
Iduct  foreign  business  upon  the  lines  of  domestic  trade.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  article  is  a  manufactured  specialty 
of  novel  and  very  varied  usefulness  such  as  ours.  Foreign 
markets  cannot  be  made  the  dumping  ground  of  "left-over" 
or  surplus  stock  of  the  domestic  field.  Numberless  details,  in 
themselves  seemingly  of  little  consequence,  require  careful  at- 
tention, and  are  vital  to  success. 

It  is  the  aim  of  our  Foreign  Department  to  make  our  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  lands  feel  that  they  have  the  sympa- 
thetic aid  and  backing  of  the  Home  Office  at  all  times.  Every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  integral 
parts  of  a  great  and  powerful  organization  whose  knowledge 
and  resources  are  at  their  command,  when  needed,  to  aid  them 
in  surmounting  difficulties  encountered  in  their  own  local 
fields.     The  results  have  justified  the  policy  we  have  pursued! 


WILLIAM    II.  IXGRRSOLL 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
Treasurer,  American  Manufacturers  Export  Associatioti 
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HOW  A  MANUFACTURER  CAN  ESTABLISH 
TITS  OWN  ORGANIZATION  ABROAD 

By 
WILLIAM  H.  INGERSOLL 
of  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  preface  this  (hscussion  by  the  question, 
"Should  a  manufacturer  estabhsh  his  own  organization 
abroad  ?" 

The  direct  method  of  selHng  abroad  does  not  fit  all  organi- 
zations. The  manufacturer  to  whom  foreign  trade  is  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  "safety  valve" — to  be  operated  at  full  blast  when 
there  is  heavy  stock  pressure  and  small  domestic  demands,  and 
to  be  neglected  when  business  is  good  at  home — obviously 
such  a  concern  could  not  use  a  branch  abroad.  Nor,  can  the 
small  manufacturer  just  beginning  to  sell  goods  outside  of  this 
country,  or  the  manufacturer  whose  sales  away  from  home  are 
necessarily  limited. 

But,  apart  from  such  obvious  cases,  there  are  many  con- 
cerns to  whom  this  method  will  not  appeal.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  apt  to  be  complex.  It  does  not  represent  operating  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  It  calls  for  a  higher  order  of  organiz- 
ing and  administrating  ability  than  any  other  method  of  foreign 
selling.  It  requires  investment,  involves  financial  risk,  and  it 
makes  necessary  a  thorough  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  country  to  be  covered.  To  the  manufacturer  who  is  not 
willing  to  accept  these  conditions,  my  advice  is  :  "Do  not  operate 
direct  abroad."  The  export  commission  house,  the  general  or 
local  distributor  on  the  grounds,  the  manufacturer's  agent — all 
of  these  offer  excellent  facilities  for  the  sale  of  goods  witl^  few 
of  the  above  mentioned  difficulties. 

Unidentified  articles,  with  no  brand  name  as  a  foundation 
for  good-will,  can  be  marketed  very  well  through  agencies  other 
than  a  manufacturer's  own.  If  I  am  selling  nails,  or  flour,  or 
iron  as  commodities  and  nothing  more,  I  am  apt  to  find  almosi 
any  distributing  method  satisfactory.  But  just  as  soon  as  I 
give  my  product  an  identity,  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  offer  "Hold- 
fast" nails,  or  "X'eribest"  flour,  or  "Everwear"  iron — right  then 
I  have  to  begin  to  look  for  something  more  than  mere  distribu- 
tion.    I  must  start  thinking  about  the  establishing  of  that  name 
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in  the  minds  of  my  trade  and  of  the  building  of  future  demand. 
Such  results  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  through  the  other 
agencies  I  have  mentioned. 

But,  for  the  manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  costi 
in  money  and  effort,  who  wants  something  more  than  mere) 
distribution  and  is  interested  in  the  building  of  a  permanent 
structure  of  good  will  based  on  policies  which  he  himself  may  i 
control,  there  are  few,  if  any,  surer  means  than  his  own  organi-' 
zation.  Rightly  conceived  and  executed,  it  is  the  most  power- 
ful, most  direct  and  most  permanent  business-builder  he  can 
have  working  for  him. 

Preliminary  Survey 

Before  determining  finally  upon  the  establishing  of  his  own 
organization  in  a  given  country,  a  manufacturer  should  inform 
himself  on  a  number  of  points  on  which  he  may  base  his  de- 
cision.   These  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as : 

(1)  The  Goods.  Are  they  adapted  to  the  requirements  and 
taste  of  the  market?  Or,  can  they  be  made  to  meet 
them? 

(2)  The  Market.  Assuming  that  the  goods  and  prices  are 
right,  is  there  an  ultimate  market  big  enough  to  war- 
rant the  opening  of  a  branch?  Can  it  be  cultivated 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  would  the  process  of  education 
be  too  long  and  expensive?  Are  there  any  facilities 
already  existing  in  the  market  which  could  take  care  of 
this  distribution  better  than  his  own  organization  could  ? 

(3)  The  InvesUnent.  Having  tentatively  in  mind  the  initial 
size  of  the  branch  organization  projected,  what  would 
the  investment  be?  And,  how  long  is  the  manufac- 
turer prepared  to  face  a  deficit  before  the  organization 
may  be  expected  to  begin  paying  dividends? 

(4)  The  Volume  of  Sales  and  Profits.  Are  they  big 
enough  to  carry  the  overheads  or  expense  of  a 
branch?  If  not,  could  other  goods  be  added  to  reduce 
expenses  ? 

Sources  of  Information 

Just  a  few  words  on  how  information  on  the  foregoing 
might  be  obtained.  Of  course,  the  obvious  and  one  best  source 
is  right  in  the  country  to  be  developed,  and  if  at  all  possible, 
a  visit  there  should  be  made  by  someone  capable  of  observing 
and  drawing  accurate  conclusions.     Such  a  trip  would  not  only 


cnal)lo  the  manuUictiircr  to  (k'tcniiiiK'  dctinitcly  tin-  dcsirabilily 
of  cstablishinii^a  branch,  but  it  could  be  made  the  basis  of  actual 
establishment,  the  pohcies  to  be  followed,  etc. 

But  assuming;  that  for  some  good  reason  a  representative 
cannot  make  a  personal  tour  of  the  country,  there  are  still 
many  ways  in  which  to  "size  up"  the  field.  Probably  all  of 
the  following  sources  are  entirely  familiar  to  you,  neverthe- 
less I  will  mention  them  chiefly  as  a  reminder: 

First  then,  there  are  the  Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Here  are  the  reports  of  special  agents,  of 
general  attaches,  of  consuls  and  of  all  the  many  other 
excellent  sources  from  which  this  bureau  gathers  its  informa- 
tion. If  time  permits,  special  information  may  also  be  secured 
by  correspondence  with  the  representative  on  the  ground, 
through  the  bureau.  If  it  does  not,  there  is  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial already  available  and  classified  according  to  hnes  of  busi- 
ness, country,  and  in  other  ways. 

Xext,  there  are  the  banks.  The  Service  Department  of  the 
American  banks  engaged  in  foreign  business,  is  quite  generally 
pretty  capable  and  if  the  information  isn't  there,  the  bank  will 
generally  secure  it  for  you. 

Third,  we  have  the  business  associations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Afanufacturers'  Export  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, etc.  These  ofifer  not  only  the  general  report  issued  by 
each  organization,  but  they  frequently  have  specific  informa- 
tion from  manufacturers  themselves.  Or,  it  is  generally  pos- 
sible by  corresponding  with  other  members  of  the  association, 
to  have  questions  answered  by  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience. 

Such  associations  as  the  Pan-American  Union,  covering 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  are  also  extremely  useful  in  get- 
ting information  on  the  various  countries. 

LocATiox  AXD  Size  of  Branch 

Where  the  branch  is  to  be  located  and  how  much  of  an 
organization  it  should  constitute,  depend  upon  the  territory 
to  be  covered  and  the  manner  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be 
sold.  For  instance,  in  a  country  well  covered  by  transporta- 
tion linfes,  where  access  is  fairly  easy,  such  as  in  England  from 
one  part  to  any  other  part,  a  single  branch  is  likely  to  be  suf^- 
cient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  lands  having  their  population 
divided   into   groups,   each   group   inadequately    connected   by 
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transportation  with  the  others,  such  as  in  Brazil  or  China,  sub- 
branches  or  even  additional  full-fledged  branches  may  be  neces- 
sary. Transportation  facilities  should  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  decision  as  to  where  a  branch  should  be  located. 

Tariffs  are  another  consideration.  A  free  trade  country 
offers  opportunities  for  a  branch  not  only  to  distribute  within 
its  own  boundaries,  but  as  a  base  for  surrounding  territories 
as  well.  A  free  port  offers  similar  conveniences.  I  believe 
that  when  this  war  is  over,  the  Canal  Zone  will  offer  a  splendid 
location  for  a  headquarter  from  which  salesmen  maybe  traveled 
and  goods  transshipped  to  West  Indian,  Central  American  and 
South  American  points. 

Other  things  to  consider  in  selecting  a  site  for  branch  are : 
Cost  of  doing  business — (labor,  rent,  etc.)  ;  quality  and  sup- 
ply of  labor  available ;  the  standing  of  the  town  in  its  com- 
munity, i.e.,  how  it  is  regarded  by  people  both  within  the  coun- 
try and  out  of  it,  etc. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  branch  organization  is  dependent 
on  the  sales  policy.  If  the  branch  should  sell  chiefly  through 
a  few  big  distributors  such  as  jobbers,  sub-agents,  etc.,  then 
not  only  are  fewer  salesmen  needed,  but  less  inside  help.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  direct  development  of  a  large  retail  trade 
or  the  direct  sale  to  many  consumers,  add  to  both  the  inside 
and  outside  forces,  and  to  greater  specialization  of  the  work. 
At  the  outset,  however,  and  particularly  until  a  branch  has 
"found  itself,"  a  small  organization  is  generally  found  to  be 
sufficient. 

I  might  mention  a  form  of  direct  organization  that  will 
be  found  very  valuable  in  certain  instances.  I  refer  to  cases 
where  an  important  or  "key"  country  adjoins  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  in  which  latter  it  is  undesirable  to  establish 
branches.  In  such  cases,  a  branch  may  be  established  in  the 
central  country  and  may  supervise  the  distributing  system  in 
the  adjoining  countries.  Thus,  the  management  of  a  branch 
in  Buenos  Aires  could  direct  the  policies  and  watch  the  results 
of  agents  or  dealers  in  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and  even  in 
Chile  and  Uruguay,  until  such  time  as  these  countries  would 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  their  own. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  direct  representation  which 
we  ourselves  have  used  and  which  might  be  called  the  "'one-man 
branch."  By  this  I  mean  the  establishing  of  an  agent  and  then 
the  placing  in  the  territory  of  a  member  of  the  manufacturer's 
own  staff  as  "resident  representative."  with  full  power  to  inter- 
pret the  manufacturer's  policies  and  with  instructions  to  see 
that  they  are  carried  out.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  a  special 
agreement  with  the  agent  is  necessary. 
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There  is  jM-obably  no  single  factor  of  s^reater  importance 
than  the  ric^ht  selection  for  the  management  of  a  l)ranch.  The 
whole  success  or  failure  of  the  venture  depends  upon  it.  No 
matter  how  efficiently  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  branch  may 
be  mapped  out  at  the  home  office,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
supervision  may  be,  it  is  on  the  initiative  and  execution  by 
the  management  that  the  final  results  depend.  The  manager 
of  a  branch  within  the  United  States  can  call  for  help  and 
advice  upon  the  executives  of  the  business,  he  can  present 
his  case  fully  and  quickly  and  the  house  can  in  judging  be 
guided  by  its  experience  in  similar  cases  in  this  country.  Not 
so  with  the  foreign  branch  manager.  He  is  thousands  of 
miles  away,  depending  entirely  on  that  briefest  of  messenger, 
the  cable,  to  carry  his  questions  and  bring  his  answers.  He  is 
facing  conditions  radically  different  from  those  which  are 
being  faced  at  home,  different  in  customs,  different  in  stand- 
ing. He  can  at  best  only  apply  the  home  policy  to  the  actual 
situation  as  it  confronts  him.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  must 
act  first  and  ask  confirmation  afterwards.  His  authority  there- 
fore, for  his  own  territory  comes  pretty  close  to  being  supreme. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  what  the  character  of  such  a  man 
should  be.  He  must  be  broad-minded,  and  have  a  clear  grasp 
of  essentials  as  well  as  details.  He  must  be  adaptable  both  to 
the  policies  of  the  house  and  the  prevailing  customs  of  the 
country  in  which  he  works.  He  must  be  an  executive,  able  to 
handle  men  and  women  of  various  nationalities  and  character- 
istics, he  must  be  a  salesman  able  to  direct  the  activities  of 
others  in  sales  work.  His  personality  must  be  pleasing,  par- 
ticularly so  for  those  countries  where  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  a  man  is  rated  above  that  of  the  organization. 

Where  to  get  such  a  man  is  a  problem  that  must  be  ans- 
wered according  to  each  individual  case.  He  may  be  in  the 
manufacturer's  own  organization  already  in  which  case  he  will 
be  familiar  with  the  goods  and  the  policies  and  aims  of  the 
house.  He  may  be  an  outsider,  familiar  with  the  country  in 
which  he  is  to  work,  from  actual  experience.  He  may  be  neither 
but  possessing  a  quality  that  would  soon  make  him  master  of 
the  situation. 

One  thing  that  is  important  to  guard  against  in  branch 
management  is  divided  responsibility. 

If  a  man  is  appointed  in  charge,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
manage,  free  from  all  restrictions  save  those  necessary  for 
home  office  control.  Once  appointed  he  should  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly— any  occasion  for  lack  of  trust  should  be  followed  by 
a  recall  or  dismissal. 
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His  lieutenant  should  be  selected  with  equal  care.  Some- 
one will  be  needed  to  supervise  matters  in  the  office  during  his 
absence,  and  that  someone  should  be  capable  and  have  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  manager  himself.  Indeed,  future  branch 
managers  may  well  be  developed  in  this  way. 

Here's  another  suggestion :  Not  only  is  it  desirable  to 
keep  under  observation  in  the  home  office  one  or  more  per- 
sons who  may  be  usable  some  day  for  work  abroad,  but  the 
foreign  branch  manager  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  tal- 
ent in  his  own  organization,  and  when  desirable  to  send  it  to 
the  home  office  for  cultivation.  Many  excellent  employees 
and  executives  can  be  secured  in  this  way,  both  for  the  home 
office  export  department  and  as  later  candidates  for  foreign 
work. 

Don't  forget,  too,  that  a  man  who  stays  at  headquarters 
too  long,  like  a  salesman  who  has  been  out  on  the  road  too  long, 
may  become  "stale."  A  trip  "home"  and  an  opportunity  to 
compare  notes  and  talk  things  over  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  up  the  morale  at  the  branch  and  make  for  closer  co- 
operation. 

The  Selling  Force 

I  have  often  been  asked,  "Which  is  the  more  desirable  in  a 
foreign  market,  the  native  or  the  American  salesman?"  We 
have  tried  both,  with  varying  success.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  our  pwn  experience  inclines  us  toward  the  men  from 
our  own  country,  who  know  our  proposition  and  who  may  be 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countries 
into  which  we  send  them  to  render  them  acceptable  to  the  trade 
there. 

Whenever  possible,  a  short  practical  training  in  the  manu- 
facturer's home  market  is  desirable.  When  this  cannot  be  done, 
however,  as  in  cases  where  the  salesman  is  hired  in  the  foreign 
country,  he  should  be  given  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  organization,  its  policies,  aims  and  ideals. 
A  portfolio,  with  ilkistrations  of  the  factory  and  its  processes, 
the  home  office  and  its  staff  of  workers  and  many  other  things 
will  help  the  salesman  not  merely  to  visualize,  but  to  get  into 
sympathy  with  his  organization.  This  sam.e  material  can  often 
be  shown  by  the  salesman  to  his  trade,  with  similar  results. 

Supervision  by  Home  Office 

Just  how  far  the  home  office  ought  to  go  in  its  supervision 
of  the  branch  activities,  is  a  question  to  be  determined  in  each 
individual  case.  Here  are  some  suggestions,  however,  of  mat- 


ters  oil  which  the  home  oft'ioc  sliouM  be  inf(M-niO(i  and  on  which 
it  may  guide  the  branch. 

Budgets 

The  home  office  should  set  a  mark  in  sales  which  the  branch 
is  expected  to  reach  and  should  have  an  explanation  of  any 
deviations.  This  applies  also  to  the  expense  budget  of  the 
branch. 

Plans  .\nd  Methods 

The  home  office  should  be  fully  informed  in  advance,  when- 
ever possible,  of  all  important  selling  and  advertising  pro- 
grams, as  to  the  methods  to  be  followed  and  the  material  to 
be  used. 

Policies 

All  important  policies  recommended  or  initiated  at  the 
branch  should  have  the  approval  of  the  home  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  that  the  branch  should  have  a  word  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  emanating  from  the  home  office. 

Reports 

Complete  reports  of  sales,  expenditures,  stock  situation, 
etc.,  well  analyzed,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  home  office, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  but  to  enable  it  to 
have  a  complete  picture  at  all  times  of  the  situation  at  the 
branch. 

Some  Things  a  Branch  is  Particularly 
Qualified  to  Do 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  branch  may  serve.  Certain  of  the  following  methods 
apply  equally  to  other  forms  of  foreign  distribution,  others  are 
obtainable  only  from  a  branch. 

The  branch  represents  the  manufacturer  direct  to 
the  consumer, — not  only  by  advertising  and  the  up- 
building of  public  good  will,  but  by  service,  such  as  the 
renewal  or  upkeep  under  a  quality  guarantee,  assistant 
in  the  installation  for  use  of  the  manufacturer's  prod- 
uct, etc. 

A  branch  can  be  made  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  man- 
ufacturer's trade  policies — something  that  will  be  found 
difficult  from  any  other  selling  agency. 
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A  direct  organization,  having  but  a  single  interest  and 
being  close  to  the  market,  can  be  made  a  means  of  im- 
provement in  goods,  service  and  policies. 

It  can  watch  competition  closely  and  recommend  and 
institute  necessary  measures.  It  can  keep  informed 
on  customs  regulations  and  sometimes  even  effect  a  sav- 
ing in  the  rates.  It  can  keep  in  direct  touch  with  credit, 
using  follow-ups  on  the  ground  for  collection,  and  thus 
making  results  impossible  if  a  manufacturer  is  not  rep- 
resented there.  It  can  check  the  quality  of  goods  after 
their  long  sea-voyage  and  make  sure  that  the  customer 
gets  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  Foreign  Branch  as  a  National  Asset 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  :  "I  do  not  know  that  man  and  I  hate 
him.     If  I  kpew  him  I  should  probably  love  him." 

Too  often  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  content  to 
entrust  his  product  and  his  policies  to  an  organization  of  an- 
other nationality — thus  missing  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
having  his  proposition  presented  in  its  best  form,  but  lacking 
also  the  direct  contact  that  goes  so  far  towards  creating  a  mu- 
tual understanding  which  must  precede  good  will. 

The  direct  communication  of  American  manufacturers 
with  foreign  markets  through  their  own  branch  offices,  will 
remove  much  of  the  misconception  prevalent  abroad  of  Ameri- 
can methods  and  business  efforts,  and  will  take  us  a  long  step 
towards  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  business  aims 
by  the  people  of  other  nations. 


JOIIX  I-.  FOWLER 
Vice-President,  W.  R.  Grace  &.  Co. 
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THE  EXPORT  MERCHANT  i^ 


JOHN  F.  FOWLER 
Vice-President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  this  body  of  Manufacturers, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  Export  Merchant.  To  many  of  you 
this  subject  is  not  new;  but  there  are  others  who  have  recently 
imbibed  desires  for  Foreign  Trade  and  are  curious  to  know 
what  an  Export  Merchant  really  is. 

Now,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  other  countries, 
the  Export  Merchant  embraces  various  capacities,  for  he  may 
either : 

(a)  Purchase  outright,  for  his  own  account. 

(b)  Purchase  on  commission,  for  his  principals  abroad. 

(c)  Serve  in  special  lines,  under  factory  arrangements, 
without  extra  charge  to  a  customer  abroad ;  or 

(d)  In  his  duties  of  general  service,  he  may  operate  in 
whichever  form,  according  to  particular  circumstances. 

He  is  an  instigator  of  business,  by  constant  vigilance, 
whether  in  commodities  or  manufactures ;  and  a  great  pioneer 
in  foreign  markets.  He  must  be  in  familiar  and  constant  con- 
tact with  factory  representatives  at  the  home  end,  so  that  he 
shall  not  be  tardy  in  reporting  prospects  to  his  foreign  customer 
on  those  articles  singled-out  as  likely  to  interest  him.  This 
involves  not  only  a  close  watch  of  this  end  but  also  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  abroad.  He  has  also  to  be  keen  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ocean  transportation,  with  ever  an  eye  on  the  constantly 
fluctuating  freight  rates  and  ready  for  every  shipping  opportu- 
nity, if  he  is  to  properly  serve  and  retain  his  foreign  customer. 
Frequently  foreign  business  calls  for  special  services,  here  and 
abroad,  both  laborious  and  expert  in  performance.  He  must 
also  be  familiar,  for  quick  action,  with  all  the  Consular  and 
Governmental  formalities,  which  vary  with  every  country, 
especially  those  of  Latin  America.  He  must  be  organized  for 
rapid  preparation  of  documents,  embracing  multifarious  details, 
in  such  perfect  order  and  so  explicit  that  the  foreign  customer 
can  dispose  of  any  given  package,  on  its  documentary  descrip- 
tion, without  having  to  open  and  check  over  its  contents  before 
it  can  be  sold  or  shipped  away  to  some  interior  point.  And 
these  documents  must  go  forward  not  later  than  the  carrier  of 
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the  goods.  This  demands  trained  office  help,  necessarily  com- 
petent to  prepare  documents  in  foreign  languages,  and  far 
beyond  the  routine  of  home  business.  Unless  all  is  done  cor- 
rectly, the  Export  Merchant  has  constantly  to  respond  for 
claims  and  expenses  arising  from  flaws  in  his  documents ;  and, 
with  many  countries,  this  is  a  very  serious  responsibility  indeed. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  foregoing,  the  Export  Merchant  has 
to  finance  his  shipments,  not  only  cash  payments  here  for  what 
he  has  purchased,  but  also  heavy  cash  disbursements  for  ocean 
expenses :  and.  furthermore,  extend  credit  to  his  foreign  cus- 
tomer. Thus  he  is  not  only  Merchant  but  Banker  as  well ;  and 
has  usually  to  carry  credit  risks  as  long  as  six  months,  with  all 
of  the  financial  risks  thereby  involved. 

I  consider  that  the  Export  Merchant,  after  many  long  years 
of  study  and  experience  in  the  foreign  markets  he  exploits, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  "professional"  in  commerce, 
resembling  the  role  of  a  lawyer  or  engineer  or  medical  man. 
Yet  he  does  not  parade  his  service  as  entitling  him  to  a  profes- 
sional "fee"'  but  throws  it  in  along  with  the  commercial  facih- 
ties  that  belong  to  his  calling.  Not  only  does  he  contribute  this 
service,  when  he  comes  in  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
American  Manufacturer  and  the  foreign  customer,  but  the 
Manufacturer  regards  him  as  the  financial  agent  to  respond 
for  immediate  payment  when  goods  are  delivered  at  factory  or 
at  sea-board.  Hence  the  Exporter  undertakes  the  complicated 
process  of  serving  the  business  at  both  ends. 

The  foregoing  is  all  by  way  of  general  relation,  for  time 
does  not  permit  of  such  elaboration  as  could  be  supplied  by 
any  one  of  the  many  firms  in  the  American  Exporters"  and 
Importers'  Association  of  New  York,  which  has  among  its 
objects  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  morahty  in  for- 
eign trading  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  manufacturer 
and  exporter  alike.  This  Association  represents  well  over 
Si, 000,000,000  of  annual  movement  in  our  foreign  commerce; 
ahd  it  is  timely  to  mention  that  these  Merchants  are  just  now 
carrying  stocks  of  manufactured  goods,  for  which  payments 
easily  surpass  $50,000,000,  all  just  so  much  relief  for  ,our 
Manufacturers !  This  situation  arises  from  our  inability  to 
obtain  ocean  space,  even  after  having  gone  through  all  the 
steeplechase  of  export  license  and  other  government  formalities. 
This  is  not  only  idle  capital  for  us,  but  the  goods  are  under 
heavy  carrying  charges ;  and  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
having  them  left  upon  our  hands  by  foreign  customers  who 
expect  peace  terms  to  bring  a  break  not  only  in  prices  here  but 
also  in  ocean  rates. 

The  Export  ^Merchant  has  to  face  situations  abroad  arising 
from  local  disasters,  whether  crises  of  financial,  commercial  or 
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political  character,  earthquakes,  floods,  crop  disasters  and 
other  unforeseeable  developments,  always  exposing  him  to 
serious  losses ;  and  this  time  of  world  war  is  a  graphic  example 
of  these  contingencies.  But  when  the  Manufacturer  has  col- 
lected cash  for  his  goods  he  can  afford  to  regard  these  occur- 
rences with  complacency.  Figuratively,  the  Export  Merchant 
is  constantly  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea" ! 

I  now  venture  to  mention  something  which  has  often  per- 
plexed me,  during  a  lifetime  in  foreign  business,  and  that  is  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Manufacturer,  in  general,  toward  the 
American  Export  Merchant,  in  general ;  for  the  former  seems 
usually  in  doubt  how  to  regard  the  latter,  except  with  suspicion 
and  a  jealousy  that  the  Exporter  should  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  customer  wants 
the  Exporter  to  work  on  a  margin  which  is  practically  at  the 
vanishing  point  of  possible  profit. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of  you  here  will| 
be  both  surprised  and  sceptical  when  I  assure  you  that,  as  If 
know  from  many  years  of  personal  experience,  the  Export^ 
Merchant  has  scarcely  been  able  to  average  even  2^%  on/ 
his  shipments  of  manufactured  goods,  yet  such  is  the  plain', 
truth.  I  believe  that  this  small  margin  would  not  satisfy  our 
domestic  merchants,  whose  trading  is  so  much  simpler  and 
safer  than  that  of  the  Exporter  who  has  to  face  so  many  for- 
eign contingencies,  including  inevitable  bad  debts  which  are 
much  heavier  than  those  losses  here  at  home.  In  these  war 
times,  with  greatly  increased  operating  expenses,  the  Export 
Merchant  cannot  exist  on  that  margin  and  has  had  some  suc- 
cess in  increasing  it,  altho'  without  much  better  net  result 
owing  to  the  mounting  cost  of  all  service.  Moreover,  the  un- 
certainties of  the  times  expose  him  to  abnormal  losses  in  the 
foreign  field. 

When  a  Manufacturer  inclines  to  open  a  branch  office  in 
domestic  trade,  he  does  not  hesitate  at  an  over-head  expense 
of  5%  or  even  10%  on  the  turn-over  of  that  office;  and  he 
would  not  falter  at  the  same  expense  in  establishing  an  export 
office,  which  would  still  have  to  carry  its  own  foreign  respon- 
sibilities. Yet  the  idea  of  a  2j^7o  or  5^0  special  remuneration 
to  an  exporter  is  repugnant  and  usually  resented. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  that  our  Manufacturers ^ 
have  indiscriminately  circularized  the  foreign  markets,  quoting] 
even  to   retail   buyers  and   individual   consumers   abroad,   the ) 
ultimate  wholesale  discounts  available  to  the  cash   Exporter 
here.     No  Export  Merchant  could  live  on  the  business  left  to 
him  in  that  shape,  for  it  is  the  small  customers  that  bring  him 
most  trouble. 
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y  Mow,  i  conic  to  a  point  which  1  want  to  emphasize  and 
,  emphasize  strongly,  which  is  that  the  general  exporter  could 
not  subsist  on  his  income  from  manufacturers  alone.  It  is  his 
(big  turn-over  in  commodities,  helped  out  by  judicious  ventures 
,  on  fluctuating  markets,  that  really  enables  him  to  show  a  profit 
I  on  his  year's  trading. 

Please  do  not  regard  the  foregoing  as  a  tirade  against  the 
Manufacturer;  but  it  is  wholesome  for  the  latter  to  realize  that 
the  Exporter  really  does  not  enjoy,  even  in  normal  times,  a 
margin  commensurate  with  his  services  and  his  risks. 

Of  course,  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  both  among 
our  Exporters  and  among  our  Manufacturers,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  process  of  differentiation  that  each  should  single  out  the 
other  with  whom  to  deal.  Our  Manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  are 
honorable;  and,  equally  so,  our  Export  Merchants  are  men  of 
high  ability  and  high  integrity  and  deserve  corresponding  re- 
spect. In  other  countries  they  work  together  and  their  co- 
operation brings  foreign  success. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  Manufacturers,  who  have  been  paid 
for  your  goods,  in  what  light  do  you  regard  the  Export  Mer- 
chant? Has  he  been  of  service  to  you?  Has  he  been  of  help 
to  you  in  your  quest  for  foreign  trade?  Has  he  betrayed  you 
in  any  way?    Does  he  merit  your  distrust? 

I  believe  that  the  real  index  to  export  development  is  that 
the  Manufacturer  and  the  Exporter  should  co-operate  in  bring- 
ing producer  and  consumer  together.  It  is  a  worthy  commer- 
cial marriage  and,  under  the  Webb  Bill,  even  business  polygamy 
is  legal  and  encouraged. 


GILBERT  H.  MOXTAGCE 
of  the  Xew  York  Bar 
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HOW  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  SELLING 

ORGANIZATIONS    MAY    OBTAIN 

THE    BENEFITS    OF    THE 

WEBB-POMERENE'LAW 


GILBERT  H.  MONTAGUE 

of  the  New  York  Bar 

Counsel  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the 

American  -Manufacturers  Export  Association  in  Support  of  the 

Webb-Pomerene  Bill,  1916-1918 

Several  types  of  selling  organizations  have  been  developed  in 
export  trade : 

1.  The  branch  house,  which  is  an  export  branch,  or  ex- 
port department,  or  export  subsidiary  company,  of  a  single 
parent  concern,  which  this  parent  concern  wholly  controls. 

2.  The  export  house,  which  is  a  self-organized,  inde- 
pendent organization  selling  in  foreign  markets  goods  that  it 
has  bought  outright,  or  that  it  has  been  commissioned  by  for- 
eign customers  to  buy  for  their  account,  or  that  it  has  under- 
taken to  sell,  or  the  sales  of  which  it  has  undertaken  to  finance, 
or  the  deliveries  of  which  it  has  undertaken  to  effect,  on  com- 
mission, or  on  some  other  basis,  for  different  concerns  which 
have  contracted  with  it  for  this  service. 

3.  The  local  dealer,  which  is  a  jobbing  or  retailing  con- 
cern, located  in  a  particular  foreign  market,  and  selling  goods 
that  it  has  bought  outright,  or  that  it  has  undertaken  to  sell,  on 
commission,  or  consignment,  or  some  other  basis,  for  a  con- 
cern which  has  contracted  with  it  for  this  selling  service. 

4.  The  traveller,  who  is  employed  by  a  single  concern  to 
sell  its  goods  in  particular  foreign  markets,  and  whom  this 
concern  wholly  controls. 

5.  The  joint  selling  organization,  which  may  have  greater 
or  less  degree  of  autonomy,  but  whose  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic is  that  it  pools  in  a  single  organization  the  export 
activities  of  a  number  of  previously  competing  parent  con- 
cerns. 
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Many  have  thought  of  the  VVebb-Pomerene  Law  as  bene- 
ficial only  to  the  type  of  organization  last  mentioned.  A  re- 
view of  the  Law,  however,  will  show  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
each  of  the  other  types,  and  can  be  availed  of,  without  loss  of 
any  essential  characteristic  of  each  type,  whenever  conditions 
in  particular  markets  abroad,  or  in  particular  industries  at 
home,  call  for  any  arrangement  betzueen  competing  concerns 
regarding  the  allotment  of  export  orders,  or  prices  to  foreign 
buyers,  or  terms  of  export  sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  custom- 
ersj  or  grades  of  export  products,  or  allocation  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, or  pooling  of  foreign  business,  or  apportionment  of  out- 
put for  export,  or  division  of  sales  territory  abroad,  or  com- 
mon selling  agencies  for  export,  or  joint  representation  in  ex- 
port trade,  or  the  like. 

Until  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  was  enacted,  arrangements 
of  the  character  above  described  between  competing  concerns 
were  all  forbidden,  or  at  least  were  all  of  doubtful  legality. 

From  this  prohibition,  or  doubt,  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law 
provided  a  way  of  escape  by  legalizing  such  arrangements  be- 
tween competing  concerns,  provided  they  are  entered  into, 
and  carried  out,  by  or  through,  so-called  Export  Associations, 
and  do  not  restrain  trade  zvithiu  the  United  States,  nor  "arti- 
ficially or  intentionally"  enhance  or  depress  prices  zvithin  the 
United  States  of  commodities  of  the  class  exported  by  such 
Export  Association,  nor  "substantially  lessen  competition 
zvithin  the  United  States,"  nor  constitute  unfair  competition 
or  restraint  upon  the  export  trade  of  any  domestic  competitor 
of  such  Export  Association. 

The  term  "Export  Association,"  as  will  be  explained  be- 
low, is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  adopted,  however, 
from  the  language  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law,  and  as  used  in 
this  paper  means  any  arrangement  or  organization  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Law. 


IL 

An  Export  Association,  therefore,  is  necessary  only  when 
conditions  in  some  particular  market  abroad,  or  in  some  par- 
ticular industry  at  home,  call  for  some  arrangement  betzceen 
competing  concerns  regarding  allotment  of  export  orders,  or 
prices  to  foreign  buyers,  or  terms  of  export  sales,  or  credits  to 
foreign  customers,  or  grades  of  export  products,  or  allocation 
of  foreign  markets,  or  pooling  of  foreign  business,  or  appor- 
tionment of  output  for  export,  or  division  of  sales  territory 
abroad,  or  common  selling  agencies  for  export,  or  joint  repre- 
sentation in  export  trade,  or  the  like. 


Uiulcr  present  abnormal  wartime  restrictions  upon  export 
trade,  these  conditions,  for  the  most  part,  are  temporarily  ab- 
sent, and  the  need  for  such  arrangements  is  in  most  industries 
not  immediately  pressing. 

Even  in  normal  times,  indeed,  these  conditions,  and  the  need 
for  such  arrangements,  may  sometimes  be  absent ;  for  in  some 
markets,  and  in  some  industries,  American  export  trade  always 
has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  carried  on,  in  very  re- 
spectable volume,  without  the  need  of  any  such  arrangements. 

Authorities  agree,  however,  that,  normally,  conditions  call- 
ing for  such  arrangements  obtain  in  most  foreign  markets,  and 
that,  in  the  past,  all  /Vmerican  concerns  have  been  hampered, 
and  many  small  American  concerns  have  entirely  stayed  out  of 
export  trade,  because,  under  our  anti-trust  laws,  such  ar- 
rangements were  forbidden,  or  at  least  were  of  doubtful  le- 
gality. 

Authorities  also  agree  that  after  the  war  these  conditions 
will  obtain,  in  exaggerated  measure,  in  most,  if  not  all,  markets 
abroad ;  and  that  the  need  for  such  arrangements,  and  thus  for 
Export  Associations  by  and  through  which  to  enter  into  and 
to  carry  out  such  arrangements,  will  become  immediately  and 
vitally  urgent. 

While,  therefore,  Export  Associations  are  necessary  only 
when  conditions  in  particular  markets  abroad,  or  in  particular 
industries  at  home,  call  for  arrangements  of  the  character  above 
described,  there  is  the  highest  authority  for  the  belief  that 
conditions  after  the  war,  in  many  markets  abroad,  and  in  many 
industries  at  home,  will  so  urgently  demand  such  arrangements, 
that  the  present  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to  think  of  Export 
Associations,  and  to  begin  to  discuss  with  one's  competitors,  at 
a  time  when  business  conditions,  in  general,  make  such  discus- 
sion easy,  the  basis  upon  which  arrangements  of  this  character 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

III. 

The  branch  house,  by  which  is  meant  an  export  branch,  or 
export  department,  or  export  subsidiary  company,  of  a  single 
parent  concern,  which  this  parent  concern  wholly  controls,  has 
many  advantages  which  no  other  type  of  selling  organization 
possesses. 

All  these  advantages  may  be  retained,  without  loss  of  in- 
dividuality and  independence  which  a  single  joint  selling  or- 
ganization might  involve,  and  to  these  advantages  may  be  added 
the  legal  power  to  agree  with  any  competing  concern  regard- 
ing allotment  of  export  orders,  or  prices  to  foreign  buyers,  or 
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terms  of  export  sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  customers,  or  grades 
of  export  products,  or  allocation  of  foreign  markets,  or  pooling 
of  foreign  business,  or  apportionment  of  output  for  export,  or 
division  of  sales  territory  abroad,  or  the  like,  if  the  branch 
house  and  the  competing  concern  qualify  themselves,  either  as 
an  Export  Association,  or  as  separate  Export  Associations. 

An  Export  Association,  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law, 
is  "any  corporation  or  combination,  by  contract  or  otiierzvise, 
of  two  or  more  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations,"  entered 
into  for  the  "sole  purpose  of  engaging"  in  "trade  or  commerce 
in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of 
being  exported,  from  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  there- 
of to  any  foreign  nation,"  excluding  "the  production,  manufac- 
ture, or  selling  for  consumption  or  for  resale,  zvithin  the  United 
States  or  any  Territory  thereof,  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, or  any  act  in  the  course  of  such  production,  manu- 
facture, or  selling  for  consumption  or  for  resale." 

This  excludes  all  production  and  manufacturing  within 
the  United  States,  and  all  sales  within  the  United  States  for 
domestic  consumption  or  domestic  resale,  and  all  sales  to  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  This  permits,  however,  sales  within 
the  United  States  of  goods  in  the  course  of  export,  and  sales 
within  the  United  States  to  concerns  which  in  turn  will  export, 
and  sales  to  anyone  in  any  foreign  country.  This  permits,  also, 
all  acts  reasonably  necessary  to  "trade  or  commerce  in  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of  being  ex- 
ported, from  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  to 
any  foreign  nation"  which  do  not  fall  within  the  express  ex- 
ceptions already  noted. 

Such  Export  Association  must  not  restrain  trade  within  the 
United  States,  nor  "artificially  or  intentionally"  enhance  or 
depress  prices  zvithin  the  United  States  of  commodities  of  the 
class  exported  by  such  Export  Association,  nor  "substantially 
lessen  competition  zvithin  the  United  States,"  nor  constitute  un- 
fair competition  or  restraint  upon  the  export  trade  of  any 
domestic  competitor  of  such  Export  Association. 

Any  agreement,  however,  of  the  character  above  described, 
satisfying  the  tests  above  mentioned  and  made  between  the 
branch  house  and  any  competing  concern,  constitutes  the  par- 
ties thereto  ipso  facto  an  Export  Association  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law.  The  simplicity  and  wide  availability  of  this 
type  of  Export  Association,  involving  no  loss  of  individuality 
or  independence  which  a  single  joint  selling  organization 
might  entail,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  If,  then,  the 
parties  to  such  an  agreement  file  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission a  statement  showing  their  names,  addresses,  the  lo- 


cations  of  their  places  of  business,  and  a  copy  of  their  aj^ree- 
ment,  their  quaHfication  as  an  Export  Association  is  complete. 


IV. 

Still  another  course  seems  open,  by  which  the  branch  house, 
and  any  comjieting  concern  with  which  it  may  desire  to  make 
an  arrangement  of  the  character  above  described,  can  qualify 
as  Export  Associations,  without  merging  their  individuality 
and  independence  in  a  single  joint  selling  organization. 

For  branch  houses  and  competing  concerns  that  already  are 
separately  incorporated,  this  course  requires  that  each  should 
amend  its  articles  of  incorporation,  and  restrict  its  business  op- 
erations, so  that  they  should  include  "solely  trade  or  commerce 
in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of 
being  exported,  from  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  there- 
of to  any  foreign  nation,"  and  not  include  "the  production, 
manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption  or  for  resale,  zvithin 
the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof,  of  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  act  in  the  course  of  such  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption  or  for 
resale." 

For  the  branch  house  and  any  competing  concern  that  are 
not  incorporated,  but  are  simply  export  branches  or  export  de- 
partments of  parent  organizations,  this  requires,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  convenience,  that  these  respective  export  branches, 
or  export  departments,  be  separately  incorporated  with  the 
limitations  above  described. 

This  may  require  discontinuing,  or  turning  back  to  the  par- 
ent concern,  or  putting  through  a  separate  organization,  all 
production  and  manufacturing  zvithin  the  United  States,  and 
all  sales  zvithin  the  United  States  for  domestic  consumption  or 
domestic  resale,  and  all  sales  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
This  will  still  permit,  however,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
sales  zvithin  the  United  States  of  goods  in  the  course  of  ex- 
port, and  sales  zn'ithin  the  United  States  to  concerns  which  in 
turn  will  export,  and  sales  to  anyone  in  any  foreign  country, 
and  all  acts  reasonably  necessary  to  "trade  or  commerce  in 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of  be- 
ing exported  from  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof 
to  any  foreign  nation"  which  do  not  fall  wnthin  the  express  ex- 
ceptions already  noted,  and  which  do  not  "restrain  trade 
zvithin  the  United  States,"  nor  "artificially  or  intentionally" 
enhance  or  depress  prices  zvithin  the  United  States  of  com- 
modities of  the  class  exported"  by  such  Export  Association, 
nor  "substantially  lessen  competition  zvithin  the  United  States," 
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nor  constitute  unfair  competition  or  restraint  upon  the  export 
trade  of  any  domestic  competitor  of  such  Export  Association. 
Having  brought  within  these  limits  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  their  business  operations,  and  having  filed  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  statements  showing  their  names, 
addresses,  the  locations  of  their  places  of  business,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  officers  and  stockholders  or  members, 
and  copies  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  the 
branch  house  and  the  competing  concern  will  each  be  qualified 
as  Export  Associations  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law,  and 
will  each  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  one  another  of  the  character  above  described.  For  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Law  legalizes  not  only  Export  Associations, 
but  also  "agreements  made  or  acts  done  in  the  course  of  ex- 
port trade"  by  such  Export  Associations,  provided  always  that 
they  satisfy  the  tests  above  described.  So  that  Export  Asso- 
ciations, and  also  combinations  of  Export  Associations,  con- 
nected one  with  the  other,  "by  contract  or  otherwise,"  each 
combination  in  turn  technically  constituting  an  Export  Asso- 
ciation, are  all,  within  the  limits  above  described,  legalized  by 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law.  If  they  have  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  statements  of  the  character  above  described, 
and  if  their  purposes  and  business  are  wholly  within  the  limits 
above  described,  these  Export  Associations,  it  appears,  will  be 
just  as  entitled  as  any  others  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law. 

V. 

The  export  house,  by  which  is  meant  a  self-organized,  in- 
dependent organization  selling  in  foreign  markets  goods  that  it 
has  bought  outright,  or  that  it  has  been  commissioned  by  for- 
eign customers  to  buy  for  their  account,  or  that  it  has  under- 
taken to  sell,  or  the  sales  of  which  it  has  undertaken  to  fi- 
nance, or  the  deliveries  of  which  it  has  undertaken  to  effect,  on 
commission,  or  on  some  other  basis,  for  different  concerns 
which  have  contracted  with  it  for  this  service,  has  many  ad- 
vantages that  assure  its  permanence  as  a  type  of  selling 
organization. 

Far  from  endangering  the  future  of  the  export  house,  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Law  has  greatly  expanded  its  field  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Among  concerns  that  .hitherto  have  stayed  out  of  export 
trade,  because  of  lack  of^  resources,  fear  of  competition,  or 
inability  to  combine,  the  export  house,  with  its  knowledge  of 
foreign  markets,  has  imrivalcd  facilities  for  developing  a  sat- 
isfactory volume  of  export  business  uj^on  a  basis  satisfactory 


to  itself  aiul  to  concerns  at  home  whose  accounts  it  can  bring 
together  and  handle  through  its  own  organization. 

Solicitation  of  non-competing  accounts  has  hitherto  been 
the  custom  of  the  export  house.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Webb  Pomerene  Law,  however,  the  combination  of  competing 
concerns,  and  the  organization  of  entire  industries,  into  big, 
single,  export  accounts  has  become  a  very  attractive  possibility. 
To  groups  of  competing  concerns,  combined  into  Export  As- 
sociations of  one  type  or  another,  the  export  house  can  ofifer 
selling,  financing,  and  shipping  facilities  in  many  foreign  mar- 
kets, which  such  groups  might  otherwise  never  attain.  Even 
though  such  groups  contract  to  ally  themselves  for  only  a 
few  years  with  the  export  house,  the  latter,  during  the  life  of 
the  arrangement,  may  have  the  entire  export  business  of  sub- 
stantial fractions  of  whole  industries,  which  may  yield  not 
only  satisfactory  present  profits,  but  also  possibilities  of  fu- 
ture business  well  worth  having.  In  the  promotion  of  various* 
types  of  Export  Associations,  therefore,  the  aggressive  export 
merchant  house  may  come  to  find  one  of  its  most  profitable 
fields  of  activity. 

There  is,  in  all  this  promotion  work,  no  need  for  the  export 
house  itself  to  qualify  as  an  Export  Association.  This  point  is 
emphasized,  because  many  concerns  have  apparently  filed  state- 
ments wnth  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  any  concern  engaged  in  any  way  in  export 
trade  is  required  to  file  such  statements  under  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Law.  The  Law  requires  the  filing  of  a  statement  only 
in  case  "any  corporation  or  combination,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, of  tw^o  or  more  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations" 
is  engaged  solely  in  "trade  or  commerce  in  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  exported,  or  in  the  course  of  being  exported,  from 
the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion" not  including  "the  production,  manufacture,  or  selling 
for  consumption  or  for  resale,  zvithin  the  United  States  or  any 
Territory  thereof,  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or 
any  act  in  the  course  of  such  production,  manufacture,  or  sell- 
ing for  consumption  or  for  resale."  Hardly  any  concern,  ex- 
cept one  expressly  organized  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  as 
an  Export  Association,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  within 
this  category.  Export  trade  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  carried  on  in  very  respectable  volume  by  many 
concerns  that  are  not  Export  Associations  and  could  not  qualify 
as  such.  Such  concerns,  therefore,  merely  mislead  others, 
and  bring  inconvenience  and  confusion  to  themselves,  if  they 
file  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  statements  in  supposed 
compliance  with  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 
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VI. 

The  local  dealer,  by  which  is  meant  a  jobbing  or  retailing 
concern,  located  in  a  particular  foreign  market,  and  selling 
goods  that  it  has  bought  outright,  or  that  it  has  undertaken  to 
sell,  on  commission,  or  consignment,  or  some  other  basis,  for 
a  concern  which  has  contracted  with  it  for  this  selling  serv- 
ice, and  the  traveller,  by  whom  is  meant  one  employed  by  a 
single  concern  to  sell  its  goods  in  particular  foreign  markets, 
and  whom  this  concern  wholly  controls,  are  types  of  selling 
organizations  that  stand  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  in  need 
of  agreements  between  competing  concerns  regarding  allot- 
ment of  export  orders,  or  prices  to  foreign  buyers,  or  terms 
of  export  sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  customers,  or  grades  of  ex- 
port products,  or  allocation  of  foreign  markets,  or  pooling  of 
foreign  business,  or  apportionment  of  output  for  export,  or 
division  of  sales  territory  abroad,  or  the  like. 

Instances  are  not  lacking,  indeed,  even  in  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment represented  by  these  types  of  selling  organization, 
where  conditions  in  particular  markets  abroad,  or  in  particular 
industries  at  home,  call  for  agreements  of  the  character  above 
described. 

In  such  event,  the  concerns  employing  these  types  of  sell- 
ing organization  may  obtain  the  legal  power  to  make  such 
agreements  with  competing  concerns,  without  loss  of  indi- 
viduality or  independence  which  a  single  joint  selling  or- 
ganization might  involve,  if  they,  and  the  competing  concerns 
with  whom  they  desire  to  enter  into  such  agreements,  each 
quahfy  themselves,  either  as  an  Export  Association,  or  as  sep- 
arate Export  Associations,  in  either  of  the  two  following 
modes : 

The  first  mode  requires  merely  the  filing  of  such  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  together  with  the 
names,  addresses,  and  the  locations  of  the  places  of  business 
of  the  parties  to  such  agreement.  If  such  agreement  relates 
solely  to  "trade  or  commerce  in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
exported,  or  in  the  course  of  being  exported,  from  the  United 
States  or  any  Territory  thereof  to  any  foreign  nation,"  exclud- 
ing "the  production,  manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption 
or  for  resale,  within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  there- 
of, of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  act  in  the  course 
of  such  production,  manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption  or 
for  resale,"  and  if  such  agreement  does  not  restrain  trade 
zvithin  the  United  States,  nor  "artificially  or  intentionally"  en- 
hance or  depress  prices  zvithin  the  United  States  of  commodi- 
ties of  the  class  exported  by  the  parties  to  such  agreement, 


nor  "substaiuially  lessen  competition  7i'itliiii  the  Umled  States," 
nor  constitntc  unfair  competition  or  restraint  upon  the  export 
trade  of  any  domestic  competitor  who  is  not  a  party  to  such 
agreement,  it  is  within  the  protection  of  the  VVebb-Pomerene 
Law. 

The  second  mode  requires,  as  a  matter  of  practical  con- 
venience, that  the  branch  or  department  through  which  the 
concern  handles  its  export  business  shall  be  separately  incor- 
porated, and  that  the  concern  with  which  an  agreement  of  the 
character  above  described  is  desired  shall  similarly  be  sep- 
arately incori)orated,  and  that  the  articles  of  incorporation  and 
business  operations  of  these  corporations  all  be  brought  within 
the  limits  above  described.  Having  brought  their  articles  of 
incorporation  and  their  business  operations  within  these  limits, 
however,  and  having  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
statements  showing  their  names,  addresses,  the  locations  of 
their  places  of  business,  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  offi- 
cers and  stockholders  or  members,  and  copies  of  their  articles 
of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  these  corporations  will  then 
each  be  qualified  as  Export  Associations  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law,  and  will  each  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  one  another  of  the  character  above 
described. 

VIL 

The  joint  selling  organization,  by  which  is  meant  an  or- 
ganization that  may  have  greater  or  less  degree  of  autonomy, 
but  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  it  pools,  in  a 
single  organization,  the  export  activities  of  a  number  of  pre- 
viously competing  parent  concerns,  is  not,  it  has  been  shown, 
the  only  type  of  selling  organization  that  has  been  benefited  by 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

Unless,  indeed,  the  joint  selling  organization  comprises  com- 
peting concerns  desirous  of  agreeing  regarding  allotment  of  ex- 
port orders,  or  prices  to  foreign  buyers,  or  terms  of  export 
sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  customers,  or  grades  of  export 
products,  or  allocation  of  foreign  markets,  or  pooling  of  for-' 
eign  business,  or  apportionment  of  output  for  export,  or  division 
of  sales  territory  abroad,  or  common  selling  agencies  for  ex- 
port, or  joint  representation  in  export  trade,  or  the  like,  it  will 
hardly  find  it  worth  while  to  quahfy  as  an  Export  Association. 

Because  such  arrangements,  however,  are  normally  neces- 
sary in  many  particular  markets,  and  in  many  particular  in- 
dustries, and  because  the  new  freedom  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments seems  certain  to  bring  together,  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
cooperation  in  export  trade,  many  groups  of  competing  con- 
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cerns  that  previously  were  hampered,  and  often  had  stayed 
entirely  out  of  the  foreign  field,  because  of  the  lack  of  clear, 
legal  right  to  make  such  arrangements,  it  is  natural  that  the 
benefits  accruing  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  to  joint  sell- 
ing organizations  should  have  diverted  attention  from  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  other  types  of  selling  organization. 

In  many  markets,  and  in  many  industries,  joint  selling  or- 
ganizations, under  competent  direction,  can  undoubtedly  dupli- 
cate the  merchandising  success  of  other  types  of  export  sell- 
ing organization.  This  they  can  do,  however,  only  by  recog- 
nizing that  the  joint  selling  type  of  organization  is  no  open 
sesame  to  export  trade,  that  there  is  no  magic  in  it  except  the 
perverse  kind  that  makes  competent  direction  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult to  secure,  and  that  success  lies  only  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  subordination  of  each  participating  concern  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  joint  selling  organization  itself. 

Selling  in  the  export  market  undoubtedly  requires  a  freer 
hand  than  selling  in  the  domestic  market.  Singleness  of  direc- 
tion, ability  to  make  prompt  decisions,  and  continuity  of  policy, 
are  probably  more  essential  in  the  foreign  field  than  at  home. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  essentials,  the  joint  selling  organiza- 
tion must  overcome  many  inherent  weaknesses  from  which 
singly-controlled  selling  organizations  are  generally  free.  Here 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  details  of  selling,  credits,  financing, 
shipping,  and  traffic  in  export  trade,  nor  even  methods  of  of- 
fice management  and  sales  organization  for  carrying  them  into 
efifect.  This  paper  treats  only  of  the  various  methods  by  which 
concerns  may  enter  into  arrangements  of  the  character  above 
described  with  their  competitors  in  export  trade.  AlreJidy  in 
various  lines  of  industry,  groups  of  competing  concerns  are 
giving  thought  to  various  plans  for  single  joint  selling  organiza- 
tions. How  to  obtain  the  necessary  centralization,  with  the  least 
loss  of  individuality  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ent concerns,  is  a  problem  which  each  industry  and  each  group 
must  solve  in  its  own  way.  Several  examples,  however,  in 
which  names  have  had  to  be  suppressed,  and  details,  in  some 
instances,  considerably  altered,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  some  of  the  concerns  involved,  may  here  be  stated. 

VIII. 

Such  export  trade  as  there  was,  in  a  certain  .■\merican 
industry,  had  been  confined  to  several  large  concerns  repre- 
.sented  abroad  by  branch  houses  or  export  houses. 

Upon  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  it  seemed  certain 
that  general  over-production  would  exist  throughout  the  indus- 
try at  home,  while  abroad  an  acti\c  ;ind  ('nn^rnu  .ji-inin.)  would. 


in  all  probability,  be  resumed  in  various  markets  at  prices 
and  for  grades  on  which  nian\-  concerns  in  tlie  industry  would 
then  be  glad  to  quote.  The  handful  of  concerns  already  sell- 
ing abroad  were  as  yet  unwilling  to  alter  their  existing  rela- 
tions with  branch  houses  and  export  houses.  They  would, 
however,  make  with  any  joint  selling  orgimization,  comprising 
the  rest  of  the  industry,  satisfactory  arrangements  regarding 
prices  to  foreign  buyers,  or  terms  of  export  sales,  or  credits 
to  foreign  customers,  or  grades  of  export  products,  or  other 
subjects  of  common  interest.  A  man  experienced  in  the 
industry,  and  acquainted  with  conditions  in  foreign  markets, 
could  be  engaged  for  a  reasonable  salary  and  a  fair  bonus 
arrangement  as  general  manager  of  a  joint  selling  organiza- 
tion. With  him,  and  with  one  or  two  banks  familiar  with 
conditions  in  foreign  markets,  plans  had  been  worked  out  for 
financing  the  sales  abroad,  and  for  financing  the  purchases  at 
home,  and  for  a  schedule  of  credits  for  sales  abroad  and  for 
purchases  at  home,  and  for  opening  sales  branches  and  begin- 
ning sales  promotion  in  several  selected  foreign  markets.  From 
this,  and  from  an  estimate  of  prospective  operating  expenses, 
a  budget  had  been  worked  out  of  the  probable  financial  require- 
ments of  a  joint  selling  organization.  With  the  banking  accom- 
modation that  seemed  reasonably  assured,  and  with  an  ample 
margin  for  safety,  an  initial  investment  of  $200,000  seemed 
sufficient  to  start  the  organization. 

A  corporation  was  finally  determined  upon,  to  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  eastern  States,  with  its  purposes 
carefully  limited  to  those  permitted  by  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law,  -and  wath  capital  stock  consisting  of  5,000  preferred 
share?  and  5,000  common  shares,  the  preferred  shares  to  be 
eight  per  centum  per  annum,  cumulative,  par  value  $100  each, 
to  be  all  issued  at  organization,  on  which  $40  per  share  w^as 
to  be  paid  up  and  $60  per  share  was  to  be  subject  to  call, 
the  common  shares  to  be  without  nominal  or  par  value,  to  be 
issued  only  as  bonus,  share  for  share,  with  subscriptions  for 
preferred  shares,  and  only  to  concerns  actually  participating 
in  the  joint  selling  arrangement.  No  participating  concern 
was  to  have  more  than  one  vote,  and  each  was  to  be  represented 
upon  the  Board  of  Directors,  whose  powers,  when  not  in  ses- 
sion, were  to  be  vested  in  a  small  Executive  Committee. 

Each  participating  concern  was  to  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  corporation,  constituting  the  latter  the  exclusive  agent 
of  the  former,  for  the  sale  of  the  former's  entire  export  prod- 
uct during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  This  export  product 
was  to  amount  to  a  specified  percentage  of  the  participating 
concern's  output,  consisting  of  specified  grades  and  quantities. 
The  corporation  was  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  it  should  sell 
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the  export  product,  and  bill  and  collect  therefor  in  its  own 
name.  The  participating  concern  was  to  standardize,  label, 
mark,  pack  and  ship  its  export  product  as  directed  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  was  to  protect  the  latter  in  respect  of  all  claims 
by  purchasers.  The  participating  concern  was  to  bear  all 
freight  and  other  charges  to  the  seaboard,  but  the  corporation 
was  to  bear  all  freight  and  other  charges  beyond  the  seaboard, 
and  all  selling  expenses  of  the  corporation.  For  export  prod- 
ucts which  the  participating  concern  furnished  the  corporation, 
the  participating  concern  was  to  be  credited  upon  the  basis 
of  prices  arrived  at  by  one  of  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  the 
corporation  might  take  from  each  participating  concern  an 
option  for  a  specified  period  upon  specified  grades  and  quan- 
tities at  specified  prices.  Again,  whenever  the  corporation 
desired  to  quote  upon  a  prospective  order,  it  might  communi- 
cate wath  each  participating  concern,  and  fill  the  order  from 
whichever  participating  concern  named  the  lowest  price.  As 
compensation  for  its  services,  the  corporation  was  to  receive 
and  retain  the  excess  of  the  export  price  at  which  it  should 
sell  such  product  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  it  pur- 
chased from  the  participating  concern.  The  corporation  was 
lo  settle  with  the  participating  concern  for  each  shipment 
within  thirty  days,  less  two  per  cent,  discount  in  ten  days. 
Out  of  the  aggregate  profits  realized  on  the  operations  of  the 
corporation,  the  corporation  was  to  retain  an  amount  sufiicient 
to  pav  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  centum 
per  annum  on  its  preferred  shares,  and  also  such  amount  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  should  deem  proper  for  reserves.  Out 
of  any  balance  remaining,  the  corporation  was  to  grant  to  each 
participating  concern  then  in  good  standing  a  rebate  in  the 
proportion  which  the  amount  of  export  product  guaranteed 
by  each  participating  concern  bore  to  the  aggregate  of  similar 
export  products  guaranteed  by  all  the  participating  concerns. 

IX. 

Most  of  the  concerns,  in  another  American  industry,  had 
had  some  experience  in  export  trade,  and  had  suflfered  greatly 
from  one  another's  competition  in  foreign  markets. 

Upon  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  it  seemed  certain 
that  export  trade  would  be  resumed  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
former  unsatisfactory  conditions,  in  which  foreign  buyers,  as 
formerly,  would  combine  to  present  a  united  front  against 
each  American  exporter,  and  by  playing  one  against  another 
would  force  each  to  underbid  the  other  until,  as  so  often  had 
occurred  in  the  past,  the  combined  foreign  buyers  would  obtain 
the  product  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  ATost  of  the 
concerns  in   the  industry  had   sufTered   so  much   in   the  past 
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from  ihcso  conditions,  and  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
waste?  involved  in  their  competition  with  one  another  in  for- 
eign markets,  tiiat  they  were  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  reason- 
able form  of  single  joint  selling  organization.  A  man  who 
had  made  his  mark  as  foreign  sales  manager  for  one  of  the 
concerns,  and  whose  integrity  and  impartiality  were  approved 
by  ail.  could  l)e  engaged  as  general  manager.  Desirable  loca- 
tions in  a  number  of  foreign  markets  could  be  secured  simply 
by  taking  over  branches  already  maintained  there  by  one  or 
another  of  the  participating  concerns.  There  was  abundant 
past  experience  from  which  to  plan  the  office  management  and 
sales  organization,  to  work  out  the  details  of  selling,  credits, 
financing,  shipping,  and  traffic,  and  to  draw  up  a  budget  of 
probable  financial  requirements  for  a  joint  selling  organization. 

A  corporation  of  $150,000  capitalization,  entirely  of  paid-up 
common  stock,  was  finally  determined  upon,  to  be  organized 
under,  the  laws  of  one  of  the  western  States,  with  its  purposes 
carefully  limited  to  those  permitted  by  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law.  Only  concerns  which  should  agree  to  sell  their  entire 
export  output  through  the  corporation  were  eligible  to  become 
stockholders ;  and  no  concern  was  to  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  it  might  own ; 
and  no  concern,  or  group  of  concerns,  was  ever  to  obtain  a 
majority  interest  or  dominating  control  of  the  corporation. 
To  carry  out  these  provisions,  every  share  of  stock,  excepting 
the  qualifying  shares,  was  to  be  endorsed  in  blank  by  the 
stockholder  and  deposited  in  trust  with  stock  trustees.  Upon 
this  stock,  the  corporation  was  to  have  a  first  lien  as  security 
for  the  faithful  observance  and  performance  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporate  by-laws  and  resolutions  and  of  any 
agreements  entered  into  or  obligations  incurred  by  the  stock- 
holder with  respect  to  the  corporation.  In  event  of  the  stock- 
holder's default  in  this  regard,  the  Board  of  Directors  could 
tender  to  the  stockholder  the  book  value,  not  exceeding  the 
par  value,  of  his  stock,  less  any  indebtedness  owing  by  the 
stockholder  to  the  corporation,  and  could  then  cancel  his  stock, 
and  reissue  it  to  the  stock  trustees,  who  in  turn  might  sell  it, 
to  concerns  eligible  to  become  stockholders.  According  to  the 
by-laws,  specified  geographical  groups  of  stockholders  were 
always  to  be  entitled  to  specified  numbers  of  directors  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  in  the  Executive  Committee.  Divi- 
dends were  to  be  limited  to  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
surplus  earnings  were  to  be  retained  for  reserves,  or  expended 
in  sales  promotion  in  export  trade,  according  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  might  determine. 

Each  participating  concern  was  to  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  corporation,  constituting  the  latter  the  exclusive  agent 
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of  the  former,  for  the  sale  of  the  former's  entire  export  prod- 
uct during  the  Hfe  of  the  agreement.  This  export  product 
was  to  consist  of  a  specified  quota  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration was  to  sell  the  export  product  at  such  prices  as  the 
corporation  should  be  able  to  obtain,  and  was  to  allot  its 
orders  fairly  and  impartially  among  the  participating  concerns, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  quotas  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation. 
Each  participating  concern  was  to  accept  and  execute  such 
orders  as  the  corporation  should  assign  to  it.  The  corporation 
was  to  guarantee  all  accounts  that  it  should  sell,  and  was  to 
settle  with  each  participating  concern  for  each  shipment  within 
thirty  days,  and  was  to  retain  for  its  services  a  commission  of 
two  and  one-half  per  centum.  The  agreement  between  the 
corporation  and  the  participating  concern  was  to  provide  for 
no  rebate  upon  this  commission,  and  the  only  refund  of  any 
kind  to  which  the  participating  concern  was  to  be  entitled  was 
in  the  form  of  dividends  upon  such  stock  as  the  participating 
concern  might  own  in  the  corporation. 


Most  of  the  concerns,  in  another  American  industry,  had 
for  years  been  selling  a  substantial  part  of  their  output  in 
export  trade,  and  had  suffered  greatly,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  from  combinations  of  foreign  buyers. 

Much  as  the  industry  had  suffered  from  this  cause,  how- 
ever, certain  concerns,  whose  cooperation  was  deemed  to  be 
essential,  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  become  full  members 
of  any  single  joint  selling  organization.  Every  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  sell  its 
export  product  through  one  or  another  agent,  whom  it  had 
paid,  on  a  commission  basis,  for  selling,  financing,  and  effect- 
ing deliveries  abroad. 

A  well  qualified  general  manager,  and  suitable  foreign  rep- 
resentatives, were  readily  available  for  a  joint  selling  or- 
ganization. The  financial  requirements  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, also,  were  ascertainable  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and 
were  easily  within  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  provide.  A 
corporation  was  accordingly  determined  upon,  to  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  eastern  States,  with  its  purposes 
carefully  limited  to  those  permitted  by  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law,  and  with  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000  to  be  obtained  bv  the 
issue  of  partly  paid  common  stock,  the  balance  to  be  subject 
to  call  in  event  of  any  unexpected  increase  in  the  financial  re- 
quirements  of    the   corporation.      Only   concerns   that    should 
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agree  to  sell  their  entire  export  product  through  the  corpora- 
tion over  a  specified  number  of  years  were  to  be  eligible  to  be- 
come stockholders. 

Each  participating  concern  was  to  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  corporation,  constituting  the  latter  the  exclusive  agent 
of  the  former,  for  the  sale  of  the  former's  entire  export  product 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  This  export  product  was  to 
amount  to  a  specified  proportion  of  the  participating  concern's 
output.  The  corporation  was  to  sell  the  export  product  at  the 
best  prices  that  it  could  obtain,  and  was  to  allot  orders  among 
the  participating  concerns  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  export  product  which  each  had  guaranteed 
to  the  corporation.  The  participating  concern  was  to  standard- 
ize, label,  mark,  pack,  and  ship  its  export  product  as  directed 
by  the  corporation,  and  was  to  protect  the  latter  in  respect  of 
all  claims  by  purchasers.  The  participating  concern  was  to 
bear  all  freight  and  other  charges  to  the  seaboard,  but  the  cor- 
poration was  to  bear  all  freight  and  other  charges  beyond  the 
seaboard,  and  all  expenses  of  the  corporation.  For  such  prod- 
ucts as  the  participating  concern  furnished  the  corporation, 
the  participating  concern  was  to  be  credited  upon  the  basis  of 
prices  specified  in  a  schedule  attached  to  the  agreement.  As 
compensation  for  its  services,  the  corporation  was  to  receive  a 
commission  of  three  and  one-half  per  centum.  The  corporation 
was  to  settle  with  the  participating  concern  for  each  shipment 
within  ten  days  after  delivery  of  shipment  at  the  seaboard,  less 
two  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  against  bills  of  lading  to  the  sea- 
board. Out  of  the  aggregate  commissions  received  by  the 
corporation,  the  corporation  was  to  retain  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  dividends  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum  per  annum  on 
its  capital  stock,  and  also  such  amount  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
should  deem  proper  for  reserves.  Out  of  any  balance  remain- 
ing, the  corporation  was  to  grant  to  each  participating  concern, 
then  in  good  standing,  a  rebate  in  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  export  product  guaranteed  by  such  participating  con- 
cern bore  to  the  aggregate  of  similar  export  products  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  participating  concerns. 

This  agreement  was  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  cor- 
poration would  sell  the  export  product  of  concerns  participat- 
ing as  stockholders  in  the  joint  selling  organization.  But 
some  concerns,  as  already  has  been  stated,  were  known  to  be 
adverse  to  becoming  full  members  of  any  single  joint  selling 
organization.  Each  of  these  concerns,  however,  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  sell  its  export  product  through  one  or  an- 
other agent,  whom  it  had  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  for  sell- 
ing, financing,  and  eflfecting  deliveries  abroad.     Each  of  these 
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concerns,  accordingly,  was  to  be  invited  to  make  an  agency 
agreement  with  the  corporation,  similar  in  all  substantial 
respects  to  the  agency  agreements  which  it  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  with  its  former  agents.  These  agreements  were 
to  contain  provisions  for  their  termination,  by  either  party, 
upon  fairly  short  notice,  so  that  each  party  would  have  a  prompt 
way  of  escape  if  these  agreements  should  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. During  the  life  of  these  agreements,  however,  the  con- 
cerns entering  into  them  could  try  out  the  experiment  of 
travelling  in  double  harness  with  the  rest  of  the  industry,  and 
if  they  found  the  experiment  satisfactory,  they  could  then  all 
combine,  upon  a  more  enduring  basis,  as  stockholders  and  full 
participating  members,  in  a  single  joint  selling  organization. 

XL 

In  the  examples  of  joint  selling  organizations  above  des- 
cribed, it  was  the  organization  itself  that  undertook  the  work 
of  selling  abroad. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  joint 
selling  type  of  organization. 

A  joint  selling  organization,  having  contracted  with  its 
members  for  their  entire  export  product,  may  find  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  contract  then  with  an  export  house  for  the  dis- 
posal of  its  export  product,  on  commission,  or  on  some  other 
satisfactory  basis.  The  export  house,  as  shown  above,  may 
undertake  for  the  joint  selling  organization  the  actual  work  of 
selHng,  financing,  and  effecting  deliveries  of  the  export  product 
controlled  by  the  joint  selling  organization.  For  the  export 
house,  this  arrangement  might  be  attractive,  because  it  would 
result  in  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  separate,  small,  in- 
different accounts  into  a  single,  substantial,  desirable  account. 
For  the  participating  concerns  combining  in  the  joint  selling 
organization,  the  arrangement  might  be  attractive,  because  it 
would  promise  profit  with  the  minimum  of  risk  and  overhead 
expense,  and  would  assure  better  terms  from  the  export  house 
than  each  of  the  participating  concerns  could  possibly  expect. 
Again,  a  joint  selling  organization,  desiring  itself  to  undertake 
the  work  of  selling  abroad,  but  not  on  so  ambitious  a  scale  as 
in  the  examples  above  described,  might  decide  to  sell  through 
local  dealers,  or  through  a  traveller,  in  the  mode  characteristic 
of  those  types  of  selling  organization.  Thus  it  might  save  all 
the  wastes  of  competition,  and  enjoy  all  the  economies  of  com- 
bination, which  savings  and  economies  the  joint  selling  type  of 
organization  makes  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  might  obtain 
all  the  advantages  which  other  types  of  selling  organization 
afford  in  many  foreign  markets. 
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A  joint  selling  organization,  having  contracted  for  the  en- 
tire export  product  of  its  participating  concerns,  is  therefore 
unfettered  in  its  choice  of  methods  for  selling  in  cxi)ort  trade, 
and  is  in  position  to  market  abroad  through  branch  houses,  or 
export  houses,  or  local  dealers,  or  travellers,  or  through  any 
type  of  selling  organization  whatsoever. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  joint  selling  organizations, 
like  all  other  types  of  Export  Associations,  may  combine  with 
one  another  into  larger  and  more  comprehensive  joint  selling 
organizations,  whenever  greater  economies,  or  more  efficiency. 
or  any  other  advantages,  to  themselves  and  to  the  concerns  par- 
ticipating in  them,  appear  to  lie  in  that  direction.  And  should 
combinations  of  this  character  appear  desirable,  but  obstacles 
be  presented  in  the  loss  of  individuality  and  independence 
which  a  larger  joint  selling  organization  might  involve,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  single  joint  selling  organizations, 
instead  of  combining  into  a  larger  selling  organization,  may 
simply  enter  into  agreements  with  one  another  regarding  al- 
lotment of  export  orders,  or  prices  to  foreign  buyers,  or  terms 
of  export  sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  customers,  or  grades  of 
export  products,  or  allocation  of  foreign  markets,  or  pooling 
of  foreign  business,  or  apportionment  of  output  for  export,  or 
division  of  sales  territory  abroad,  or  common  selling  agencies 
for  export,  or  joint  representation  in  export  trade,  or  the  like. 
Nor,  finally,  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  humblest  American 
exporter,  whether  he  sells  through  an  export  house,  or  local 
dealers,  or  a  traveller,  or  only  by  mail  order,  may  nevertheless 
deal  at  arm's  length  with  the  largest  joint  selling  organization, 
or  may  come  to  terms  with  it,  if  the  terms  are  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  upon  any  agreement  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed, or,  if  he  prefer,  may  go  his  own  gait  in  export  trade, 
with  absolute  assurance  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  protect  him  against  any  act  of  his  big  competitor  that  con- 
stitutes unfair  competition  or  restraint  upon  his  export  trade. 


XII. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  indicate  how  multi- 
farious are  the  ways  by  which,  the  branch  house,  the  export 
house,  the  house  selling  through  local  dealers,  the  house  sell- 
ing through  travellers,  as  well  as  the  joint  selling  organization, 
may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

So  long  as  our  present  anti-trust  laws  continue  to  express 
our  governmental  policy  toward  combination  in  production, 
manufacture,  and  trade  within  the  United  States,  it  is  un- 
avoidable that  there  must  be  certain  limitations  and  require- 
ments in  any  statute  permitting  combinations  in  export  trade. 
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Undeniably  these  limitations  and  requirements  occasionally 
present  very  puzzling  problems.  Many  of  these  problems,  it  is 
believed,  will  yield  to  patience  and  ingenuity.  Some  of  them 
call  for  a  broadening  of  the  Law,  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  doubtless  recommend,  as  soon  as  experience 
demonstrates  that  such  broadening  is  needed  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Law,  and  is  entirely  consonant  with  the  public  in- 
terest. If  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  is  intelligently  utilized 
by  the  business  community,  and  is  sympathetically  applied  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  as  occasion  arises  is 
wisely  broadened  by  further  legislation,  it  will  certainly  prove 
one  of  the  most  eft'ective  agents  in  the  upbuilding  o{  American 
export  trade  after  the  war. 


HOX.  JOHX  WALSH 
Chief  Counsel,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COAOIISSION  AND 
FOREIGN  TRADE 


JOHN  WALSH 

Chief  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  world's  conflict,  while  our  coun- 
try is  still  bending-  its  best  efforts  toward  making  our  cause 
triumphant,  our  thoughts  leap  forward  to  the  time  when 
peace  again  will  have  been  established,  and  when  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  world  will  once  more  be  safe  for  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  and  trade  among  the  nations 
of  the  w^orld.  Our  country,  having  "girded  up  its  loins"  for 
war,  has  placed  itself  in  a  wonderfully  favorable  position  for 
peace.  We  are  witnessing  to-day  the  processes  by  which 
mighty  constructive  powers  latent  in  our  people  are  bursting 
forth  all  around  us  with  dynamic  force — we  behold  the 
genius  of  the  American  people  taking  hold  of  problems  today, 
which  but  yesterday  seemed  visionary,  and  solving  them 
with  astounding  ingenuity  and  success.  These  new  problems 
confronting  us  as  a  nation,  which  have  been  laid  at  our  very 
door  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  challenge  American  men 
and  women  to  put  forth  their  very  best  eft'orts  for  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  a  world  whose  exhaustion  is  only  too 
evident. 

America's  Part  in  Post-War  Rixoxstruction  Work. 

War  is  destructive.  It  destroys  economic  values.  In  all 
the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world  it  has  brought 
on  a  dearth  of  raw  materials.  For  want  of  cotton,  whole 
industries  have  been  forced  to  suspend  operation.  The  world- 
wide shortage  of  coal  is  making  itself  felt  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing pressure.  The  lack  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  use  of 
the  available  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  has 
cut  down  the  production  of  machinery  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  take  years  to  fill  the  demand  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
same  in  virtually  all  industries.  Everywhere  the  demand  for 
war  purposes  has  drained  the  sources  of  supply,  and  for 
years  to  come,  the  factories  and  markets  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
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Australia  will  be  in  crying-  need  of  the  coniniodities  which 
civilized  man  requires  for  his  subsistence  and  comfort. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nations  in  economic  distress 
that  welcome  our  co-operation  in  replenishing  their  depleted 
stocks,  in  rebuilding  and  refurnishing  their  homes,  in  equip- 
ping their  manufacturing  plants  and  rehabilitating  their  pub- 
lic works — America  to-day  stands  blessed  with  untold  riches. 
Xeed  we  ponder  as  to  who  is  to  lead  in  rebuilding  the  war- 
torn  provinces  of  France,  Italy  and  Serbia,  devastated  Bel- 
gium and  despoiled  Russia?  Who  is  to  lead  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  our  allies  in  Europe,  of  our  friends  in  South 
America,  and  of  America's  newly  won  friends  the  world 
over? 


The   American   Exporter  a   Vital   Factor   in   Post-War 
Reconstruction. 

It  is  clearly  apparent,  gentlemen,  that  a  very  vital  share 
of  the  duty  of  reconstruction  incumbent  upon  our  nation  will 
devolve  upon  the  American  exporters. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  great  developments 
appear  to  be  in  store  for  the  American  export  trade.  Oppor- 
tunities of  giving  invaluable  service  are  awaiting  you,  not 
only  by  providing  work  for  American  labor  after  the  war, 
and  larger  markets  for  American-made  products,  but  by  fur- 
nishing our  fellowmen  the  world  over  with  the  wherewithal  to 
make  life  worth  living. 

Future  of  the  American  Coal  Export  Trade. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  American  coal  industry, 
which,  in  point  of  production,  leads  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  In  the  period  of  reconstruction,  after  the  war,  coal 
will  unquestionably  become  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in 
determining  industrial  expansion,  and  the  growth  of  inter- 
national trade.  One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
during  the  war  has  been  the  shifting  of  the  world's  coal  mar- 
kets. The  withdrawal  from  oversea  markets  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  normal  coal  tonnage  of  other  countries  has 
opened  up  promising  new  trade  channels  for  American  coal, 
especially  for  the  high-grade  products  of  the  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  coal  fields  situated  so  favorably  with  regard  to 
our  overseas  shipping  ports.  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
the  two  countries  w-hich  produce  the  greatest  tonnage  of  coal 
next  to  the  United  States,  will,  according  to  well  informed 
authorities,  need  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  coal  at  home,  and 
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will  not  be  able  to  export  any  larger  tonnage  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  several  years  to  come. 

The  United  States,  with  its  enormous  coal  resources, 
greatly  increased  output,  and  many  hundreds  of  new  mines, 
will  be  the  logical  source  of  supply  for  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
mand from  overseas  markets.  As  conditions  are  shading 
themselves  at  the  present  time,  it  appears  as  though  the 
United  States,  as  the  leading  maritime  nation,  will  become 
the  main  dependent  of  the  world  for  coal  in  the  future.  Our 
newly  established  banking  and  credit  facilities  in  foreign 
countries,  the  strategic  location  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
excellent  bunkering  facilities,  the  large  modern  tide-water 
loading  piers  at  Lambert's  Point,  Sewell's  Point  and  New- 
port News,  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  most  of 
the  labor-saving  devices  placed  in  American  coal  mines  were 
installed  in  the  mines  whose  production  is  best  available  for 
export  trade,  and  last,  but  not  least,  such  recent  constructive 
federal  legislation  as  the  Webb-Pomerene  law  for  promoting 
co-operation  in  foreign  trade — all  these,  factors  combined, 
promise  a  most  auspicious  future  for  the  American  export 
coal  trade. 


Bright  Future  for  Exports  of  Americax  Machinery. 

Likewise,  we  entertain  optimistic  views  of  the  future  in 
respect  to  American  export  trade  in  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, particularly  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  do  not 
now  refer  to  the  overseas  markets  from  which  Germany  has 
been  ejected,  but  to  the  new  and  vast  m.arkets  which  have 
sprung  up  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  with  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  war.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  recent 
legislation  in  a  great  number  of  countries  is  to  develop  in- 
tensive and  expanding  agricultural  operations.  There  is  a 
noticeable  tendency  in  foreign  countries  to  make  themselves 
self-supporting  from  the  point  of  view  of  feeding  themselves. 
Unlike  the  demands  which  have  arisen  during  the  war  for 
munitions  and  allied  productions,  the  call  for  agricultural 
mechanical  contrivances  will  not  cease  when  peace  terms  are 
arranged.     Years  of  steady  and  lucrative  trade  are  assured. 
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Ap.road. 

To  point  out  still  another  American  export  industry, 
where  a  bright  future  can  be  clearly  foreseen  at  this  time,  we 
mention  textiles.       During  the  war,  textile  mills  in  foreign 
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countries  have  been  used  very  largely  to  turn  out  war  muni- 
tions. Many  mills  were  forced  to  shut  down  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  raw  cotton.  It  will  take  much  time  and 
capital  to  procure  and  install  new  machinery,  and  the  domes- 
tic markets  will  consume  the  bulk  of  the  production  for  some 
time  to  come,  allowing;  a  very  small  surplus,  if  any,  for  ex- 
port purposes. 

The  Webd-Pomerene  Law. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  March,  1914,  the  Commission  has  directed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  activities  to  the  promotion  of  American 
foreign  trade.  Under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
the  Commission  is  directed 

"to  investigate,  from  time  to  time,  trade  condi- 
tions in  and  with  foreign  countries  where  asso- 
ciations, combinations  or  practices  of  manufac- 
turers, merchants  or  traders,  or  other  conditions, 
may  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon,  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable." 

The  first  investigation  of  the  Commission  under  this  law 
relative  to  competitive  conditions  affecting  Americans  in  in- 
ternational trade  culminated  in  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  2,  1916,  summarizing  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gation and  therein  earnestly  recommending  "the  clarification  of 
the  law  to  permit  co-operation  among  Americans  for  export 
trade."  Afterwards,  the  Commission  published  a  report  on 
Co-operation  in  American  Export  Trade  and  therewith  made 
recommendations  which  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  Webb 
bill  and  transmitted  to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
embodying  its  recommendations. 

President  Wilson  advocated  Federal  Legislation  along 
this  line  on  several  occasions.  In  an  address  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  December  5,  1916,  he  said : 

"I  shall  not  argue  at  length  the  desirability  of 
giving  a  freer  hand  in  the  matter  of  combined 
and  concerted  effort  to  those  who  shall  under- 
take the  essential  enterprise  of  building  up  our 
export  trade.  That  enterprise  will  presently, 
will  immediately  assume,  has  indeed  already  as- 
sumed, a  magnitude  unprecedented  in  our  ex- 
perience. We  have  not  the  necessary  instru- 
mentalities for  its  prosecution ;  it  is  deemed  to 
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be  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  created  upon 
an  adequate  scale  under  our  present  laws.  We 
should  clear  away  all  legal  obstacles  and  create 
a  basis  of  undoubted  law  for  it  which  will  give 
freedom  without  permitting  unregulated  license. 
The  thing  must  be  done  now,  because  the  op- 
portunity is  here  and  may  escape  us  if  we  hesi- 
tate or  delay." 

The  law  was  approved  on  April  loth  of  the  present  year. 
With  certain  specific  restrictions  and  qualifications,  it  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that — 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  of  1890  shall  be  construed  as  de- 
claring to  be  illegal  an  association  entered  into 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  export  trade, 
and  actually  engaged  solely  in  such  export 
trade,  or  an  agreement  made  or  act  done  in  the 
course  of  export  trade  by  such  association,  pro- 
vided such  association,  agreement  or  act  is  not 
in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United  States, 
and  is  not  in  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of  any 
domestic  competitor  of  such  association." 

An  association  is  defined  by  the  Act,  to  be  "any  corpora- 
tion or  combination  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  two  or  more 
persons,  partnerships  or  corporations."  It  provides  further, 
that  associations  engaged  solely  in  export  trade,  shall  file 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  verified  written  state- 
ment, covering  certain  specific  data,  such  as  names  of  of- 
ficers and  of  all  stockholders  or  members,  and  a  copy  of  its 
certificate  or  articles  of  incorporation,  etc.  Whenever  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
an  association,  or  any  agreement  made,  or  act  done,  by  such 
association,  is  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United  States, 
or  in  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of  any  domestic  competi- 
tor of  such  associations,  or  that  an  association,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  has  entered  into  any  agree- 
ment ....  or  done  any  act,  which  artificially  or  intentionally 
enhances  or  depresses  prices  within  the  United  States,  of 
commodities  of  the  class  exported  by  such  association,  or 
which  substantially  lessens  competition  within  the  United 
States,  or  otherwise  restrains  trade  therein,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  investigate  the  matter.  If  it  concludes  that 
the  law  has  been  violated,  the  Commission  may  recommend 
that  such  association  readjust  its  lousiness  in  accordance  with 
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the  law.  In  case  of  noii-coinpliance  on  the  part  of  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  the  law 
provides  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  refer  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Finally,  all  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  by  its  organic  Act,  including  the 
power  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competitions,  apply  to 
such  associations  engaged  in  export  trade. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Act  is  not  broad  enough  in  its 
application ;  that  too  many  legal  restrictions  are  j^laced  upon 
the  associations  permitted,  and  that  they  are  subject  to  an 
unnecessary  burden  of  governmental  regulation,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  country  has  always  been  committed 
to  the  competitive  policy  in  industry.  At  any  rate,  ever  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Law  the  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  enforce  such  a  policy.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission law  empowering  the  Commission  to  prevent  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  Clay- 
ton Law  specifically  prohibiting  certain  kinds  of  price  dis- 
criminations, tying  contracts,  intercorporate  stock  Jioldings 
and  interlocking  directors  were  enacted  in  furtherance  of 
such  governmental  policy.  Industrial  combinations  in 
alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  were  as  vigorously 
prosecuted  during  Republican  administrations  as  they  have 
been  during  the  present  administration.  Such  a  competitive 
policy  is  adhered  to  in  the  law  under  discussion  in  the  rela- 
tion of  foreign  selling  associations  to  their  domestic  com- 
petitors, either  individual,  corporate  or  like  associations.  It 
must  therefore  be  considered  that  the  legalization  of  industrial 
associations  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  is  a  most  important 
and  significant  innovation  in  our  governmental  policy.  On 
account  of  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  development  and  enactment  of  the  law  as  I  have  before 
related,  it  may  properly  be  said  that  the  law  is  a  child  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  therefore  can  be 
assumed,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
administer  the  powers  and  authority  given  it  by  the  law  with 
sympathetic  interest  and  with  liberal  interpretation  of  its 
provisions,  but  with  a  constant  aim  to  justly  protect  com- 
petitive conditions,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Commission,  in  the  just  and  efficient  exercise  of  its 
duties,  will  be,  of  course,  required  to  vigilantly  guard  against 
methods  of  such  associations  that  may  substantially  lessen 
competition,  restrain  trade  or  tend  to  create  monopoly,  or 
which  are  regarded,  in  justice  and  equity  and  among  mer- 
chants, as  ethically  unfair. 
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Competition  in  foreign  trade  is  not  destroyed  by  the  law, 
and  consequently  I  resent  the  assertion  that  has  been  persis- 
tently made,  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  foreign 
sales,  which  the  Government  will  not  permit  them  to  obtain 
in  domestic  trade.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  lead  to  inter- 
national friction,  which  we  do  not  want  now  or  in  the  future 
— least  of  all  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  your  duty,  gentlemen,  to  so  operate  under  this  law 
that  the  world  can  at  once  see  that  its  primary  object  is  to 
stabilize  and  enlarge  our  foreign  trade  and  to  promote  selling 
efficiency  in  such  trade,,  not  alone  for  your  benefit,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  your  customers  overseas. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  law,  but  only  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  its  more  salient  provisions.  Since  its  enactment,  it 
has  received  wide  attention  on  the  part  of  business  men, 
lawyers,  economists  and  in  the  press  at  large  in  all  sections 
of  our  country.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  looked  upon 
thus  far  as  constructive  legislation,  voicing  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  In  several  foreign  countries,  legislation  of  similar 
purport  has  been  recommended  recently,  and  high  Govern- 
ment officials  have  pointed  to  certain  features  of  the  law  as 
constructive  legislation,  in  accord  with  the  economic  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  out  what  appears*  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  economic  developments 
brought  about  by  the  war,  an  element  international  in  scope 
and  of  incalculable  value  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  trying  years  of  the  present 
war,  American  foreign  trade  has  been  presented  with  an  as- 
set which  cannot  be  measured  by  mere  money  standards. 
Every  business  man  knows  that  selling  goods  is  not  a  mere 
mechanical  operation.  The  psychological  element,  call  it 
"good  will,"  or  anything  else,  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  establishing  permanent  trade  relations.  It 
cements  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  individuals  as  well 
as  among  nations.  The  war  has  created  unprecedented  con- 
ditions in  this  respect.  Likes  and  dislikes  among  nations 
have  become  intense  and  deep-rooted.  It  will  take  a  level- 
ling process  of  many  years  to  overcome  this  condition,  as 
far  as  mutual  antipathy  and  lack  of  trust  are  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tics  of  friendship,  which  have  grown  up 
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between  our  American  sohlier  boys  and  their  foreign  com- 
rades in  arms,  the  untold  deeds  and  love  and  duty  performed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  on  the  l)attlefields,  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  devastated  regions  of  foreign  countries,  and 
above  all,  the  far-sighted  and  skillful  diplomacy  of  President 
^Vilson  and  his  genius  in  interpreting  the  humanitarian  and 
unselfish  motives  which  have  guided  our  people  in  their  re- 
lations with  other  nations,  has  called  forth  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  unmistakable  evidence  of  good  will  for  America,  of 
faith  in  her  leadership,  of  respect  for  the  standards  of  Hfe 
of  her  people  and  trust  in  the  fairness  and  integrity  of  her 
business  relations. 

The  new  relations  created,  gentlemen,  will  redound 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  American  export  trade.  The  good- 
will of  the  nations  of  the  world  will,  in  future  days  of  inter- 
national commerce,  prove  itself  a  never-failing  source  of 
material  benefit  to  the  American  exporter. 

In  these  days  when  our  country  has  suddenly  developed 
into  the  first  maritime  nation  of  the  world,  all  true  Ameri- 
cans are  thrilled  with  the  prospect  that,  in  the  good  days  to 
come,  our  merchant  ships  will  wend  their  way  on  every  sea 
carrying  the  products  of  the  world,  and  our  flag  shall  fly  in 
every  foreign  port  emblematic  of  our  national  ideals,  which, 
in  the  great  dark  crisis  of  the  world,  saved  civilization. 
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MR.  ALBA  B.  JOHNSON 
Presiding  Officer 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  the  American 
Manufacturers  Export  Association  upon  this  splendid  cele- 
bration of  its  nine  years  of  growth.  This  is  its  Ninth 
Anniversary,  and  during  these  nine  years,  from  a  weak  and 
struggling  beginning,  it  has  grown  to  be  an  organization  of 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  members.     (Applause.) 

This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of 
our  American  commerce  there  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
distinct  place  for  an  organization  of  this  character.  With 
the  difficult  and  complex  problems  growing  out  of  the  war, 
which  we  believe  now  to  be  happily  drawing  to  its  close,  new 
and  more  difficult  questions  remain  for  solution,  and  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  this 
organization  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  reconstruction  which  are  even  now 
pressing  upon  us. 

With  the  zeal,  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  with 
which  the  affairs  of  this  organization  have  been  conducted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to  expect  a  career  of  great 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 

I  stand  here  tonight  in  the  place  of  your  President. 
Mr.  George  Ed.  Smith,  (Applause)  who  is  detained  at 
his  home  by  illness.  It  must  be  most  disappointing  to  him  to 
be  absent  through  force  majeure  upon  this  crowning  occasion 
of  his  administration.  I  am  sure  that  if  he  were  here,  the 
inspiration  he  has  given  to  this  organization  would  be  im- 
parted in  unusual  degree  to  this  meeting. 

I  want,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  a  presiding  officer  is  self-suppression.  I  have  worked 
out,  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  and  with  intellectual  labor 
unsurpassed,  an  address  which  contains  many  gems  of 
poetry ;  it  contains  allusions  from  the  classics ;  it  contains 
quotations  which  I  am  sure  very  few  of  you  would  under- 
stand, (Laughter)  and  above  all,  it  contains  burning  truths 
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wliicli  1  am  sure  would  go  down  to  posterity  and  would  have 
a  superlative  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  this 
time.     (Laughter.) 

But,  recognizing  the  fact  that  you  have  not  come  here  to 
listen  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening,  but  to  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  on  the  program  to  address 
you,  1  turn  my  address  face  downward  on  the  table.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

Our  first  speaker  is  the  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Babington 
Smith,  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Great  Britain  in  the 
L'nited  States,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Reading.  (Applause.) 
Sir  Henry  has  been  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin;  Viceroy  of  India; 
British  Delegate  at  the  Postal  Congress  in  Rome ;  Secre- 
tary to  the  Post  Office  in  Great  Britain;  President  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Turkey ;  member  of  the  British  Financial 
Commission  to  the  United  States  in  1909,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Civil  Service  in  1915. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Sir  Henry  Babington 
Smith.    (Prolonged  applause.) 


SIR  HEXRV   BABIXGTOX   SMITH,   K.  C.   B. 
Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Great   Britain 


ADDRESS  OF 

SIR  HENRY  BABINGTON  SMITH,  K.  C.  B. 
Acting  High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States  for  Great  Britain 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  to  be  your  guest  this  evening 
and  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  this  great  gathering  at  this 
particular  time. 

It  is  a  moment  wheii  history  is  in  the  making.  Every 
day  we  hear  of  a  surrender  or  a  victory;  a  surrender  by  the 
enemy  or  a  victory  by  the  Allied  troops.  On  the  Tigris,  in 
Syria,  in  Serbia,  in  Flanders,  in  France,  in  Italy,  everyw^here 
w^e  are  advancing  and  the  enemy  is  being  driven  back.  The 
only  thing  that  is  not  retreating  is  the  German  Fleet,  and 
that  is  because  all  the  time  it  has  been  as  far  back  as  it 
can  go. 

Victory  is  in  our  grasp.  Central  Europe  is  crumbling.  But 
the  word  I  should  like  to  speak  is  a  word,  not  of  exultation, 
but  of  caution.  The  critical  moment  is  still  to  come.  The 
allied  terms  for  an  armistice  are  being  formulated.  They 
will  be  such  as  will  secure  us,  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  against  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy;  but  until  they  are  accepted  and  executed  we  must 
not  relax  our  efforts  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  possible  that 
Germany  may  gather  her  forces  once  more  for  a  final  strug- 
gle of  resistance,  and  the  best  way  to  make  that  last  grapple 
a  short  one  is  to  prepare  as  though  it  might  be  a  long  one. 

We  hear  much  of  the  constitutional  reforms  now  pro- 
posed in  Germany.  They  are  put  forward  in  the  German 
Notes  as  an  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  and  of  system. 
But,  looking  to  the  history  of  German  assurances  and  under- 
takings in  the  past,  how  can  we  treat  them  with  anything 
but  distrust? 

We  think  of  the  old  rhyme : 

"When  the  Devil  was  ill,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be; 
"When  the  Devil  was  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he." 

We  remember,  too,  the  notorious  "Willy-Nicky"  cor- 
respondence at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Things 
were  going  very  badly  for  Russia,  and  the  Kaiser  advised 
the  Czar  to  democratize  his  Government,  and  to  take  the 
people  into  partnership,  in  order  to  divert  from  himself  the 
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odium  of  surrender  and  so  save  his  skin.  It  is  possible  that 
that  advice  is  being  followed  in  Germany  now. 

The  deliberations  of  your  Convention  have  been  con- 
cerned mainly  with  problems  which  will  arise  after  the  war, 
in  particular  with  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  and  the 
growth  of  the  merchant  marine  of  America.  Those  are 
questions  of  the  deepest  interest  to  you  as  exporters,  and  it 
is  natural  that  you  should  turn  your  thoughts  to  them. 
Similar  questions  have  been  under  discussion  in  England ; 
and  I  have  heard,  since  I  have  been  in  this  country,  some 
criticism,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  premature  to  give  thought 
to  matters  arising  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  before  we 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  war.  I  venture  to  say  that  that 
criticism  is  not  well  founded.  We  were  unprepared  for  war 
because  we  did  not  really  believe  that  war  was  coming, 
because  we  had  never  fully  realized  that  a  Government 
existed  which  would  have  deliberate  recourse  to  war  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  But  there  is  no  such  uncertainty 
about  peace.  Peace  w'e  know  is  coming,  be  it  soon  or  be  it 
late,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  being  prepared  for  it. 

And  yet  there  is  some  truth  in  the  feeling  underlying  the 
criticism  to  which  I  have  referred.  Before  we  can  arrive  at 
peace,  we  must  end  the  war,  and  end  it  in  the  only  right 
way.  We  should  be  open  to  just  condemnation  if  we  had 
allowed  our  consideration  of  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
to  divert  one  ounce  of  energy,  one  atom  of  material,  or  one 
dollar  of  money  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
but  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  for  you,  as  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  for  my  own  countrymen,  I  assert  with  confidence  that 
nothing  has  been  or  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
decisive  winning  of  the  war  as  our  paramount  aim. 

When  the  w^ar  is  won  and  peace  restored,  the  first  prob- 
lems which  will  present  themselves  for  solution  are  those 
relating  to  the  transition  period  which  will  follow  the  close 
ot  hostilities.  We  cannot  pass  from  war  conditions  to  peace 
conditions  at  one  stride.  Those  engaged  in  commerce  and 
industry,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  America,  will  desire  the 
controlling  hand  of  the  Government  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  possible.  (Applause.)  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you 
express  your  approval  of  that  statement;  but  I  doubt  if  that 
result  can  be  attained  as  soon  as  you  would  wish.  It  is 
inevitable  that,  in  many  spheres  of  activity,  Government 
control  or  management  should  be  retained,  not  only  up  to 
the  time  of  the  complete  restoration  of  peace,  but  for  a 
certain  period  after  that.  I  do  not  attempt  to  define  that 
period  :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  control  of  ocean  transport, 
of  food  products,  and  of  many  of  the  principal  materials  of 
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iiulustry  cannot  l)c  withdrawn  immediately,  since  the  result 
would  be  determined  by  money  power,  and  not  by  justice  or 
right  policy.  If  it  be  true  that  control  is  inevitable,  it  fol- 
lows that  agreement  is  necessary  as  to  the  way  in  which  that 
control  should  be  exercised.  In  this  matter  the  various 
countries  are  so  closely  linked  together  that  common  action, 
or  at  the  very  least,  common  principles  of  action  arc  es- 
sential. 

The  stress  of  war  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  joint 
action,  of  unity,  of  the  subordination  of  particular  interests 
to  the  common  need.  We  shall  have  learned  that  lesson  ill, 
if  we  do  not  continue  to  apply  it  after  the  war  is  over.  The 
League  of  Nations,  as  foreshadowed  by  President  Wilson, 
(Applause)  embodies  the  application  of  this  principle  on  the 
broadest  scale  in  the  sphere  of  international  rights  and 
interests.  To  what  extent,  and  within  what  limits  it  can  be 
applied  in  the  economic  sphere  also,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
fine; but  at  least  I  can  say  this:  that  the  economic  problems 
should  be  approached  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
objects  in  order  that  we  may  ensure,  to  use  President  Wil- 
son's words,  "The  free  economic  intercourse  which  must 
inevitably  spring  out  of  the  other  partnerships  of  a  real 
peace."     (Applause.) 

An  economic  association  of  the  twenty-four  nations  is, 
in  substance,  in  existence  now,  arising  from  the  fact  of  their 
association  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Our  task  will  be  to 
build  upon  that  foundation  and  to  agree  upon  the  economic 
principles  to  be  applied  in  the  relations  of  the  Association, 
which  is  already  in  being,  and  which  can  be  widened  as 
occasion  arises. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  competition  will  be 
excluded  in  commerce  and  in  industry,  but  our  aim  should, 
I  conceive,  be  directed  towards  co-operation  and  mutual 
assistance  rather  than  to  unmitigated  competition.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  here  there  is  an  important  consideration  which 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  minds.  The  war  has  operated 
very  unequally  in  different  countries.  The  industries  of 
Belgium,  of  Northern  France  and  of  Poland  have  been 
crippled  or  destroyed ;  those  of  the  remainder  of  France,  of 
Britain  and  of  Italy  have  been  diverted  to  war  purposes,  or 
stringently  cut  dowm  in  order  to  liberate  tonnage  for  the 
transport  of  troops  and  supplies.  In  the  countries  which 
are  more  distant  from  the  war,  the  interference  with  indus- 
try has  been  less  and  in  many  departments  production  has 
been  actively  stimulated. 

The  resolutions  which  you  have  passed  make  me  con- 
fident of  your  fullest  assent,  when  I  say  that  our  first  care 
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must  be  to  see  that  the  regions  which  have  suffered  from 
German  devastation  are  enabled  to  resume  their  place  in 
industrial  and  economic  life,  (Applause)  and  that  it  will  be 
just  to  rectify,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  inequalities  and  dis- 
advantages created  by  the  war  among  the  Allied  countries. 
This  is  not  only  justice,  it  is  good  policy;  for  the  cur- 
rents of  trade  can  never  flow  in  one  direction  only,  and  a 
country's  power  of  importing  and  consuming  foreign  goods 
is  mainly  measured  by  its  power  of  producing  and  exporting 
its  own. 

And  yet  it  is  not  on  any  narrow  calculation  of  advantage 
or  disadvantage  that  we  should  deal  with  these  problems. 
A  generation  hence  our  sons  will  look  back  on  the  history 
of  the  great  war,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  regard 
with  wonder  and  admiration  the  mighty  effort  and  the  vast 
sacrifices  made  by  the  civilized  world  to  gain  the  victory 
over  military  autocracy.  But  I  believe  that  their  judgment 
of  the  actions  of  today  will  be  determined  even  more,  by  the 
use  that  is  made  of  that  victory.  May  their  verdict  be  that 
we  have  kept  our  ideals  high  and  that  we  have  made  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in.     (Applause.) 


MR.  JOIIX'SON: 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  war  is  a  great  ploughshare  tearing 
up  old  conditions  and  exposing  new  ones,  out  of  which  grow 
and  flourish  new  impulses  in  the  world's  progress,  liach  great 
war  has  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  historic  era.  Whilst 
war  has  its  frightful  aspects  it  has  also  its  benefits.  (3ne  of  the 
benefits  contributed  by  this  war  is  the  bringing  together  of  the 
mother  country  and  ours;  to  a  better  understanding  between 
those  in  England  and  the  British  possessions  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  America.  May  God  grant  that  the  under- 
standing and  good-will  which  has  resulted  from  our  joining 
hands  in  this  world  struggle  may  never  cease.  (Applause.) 
And  if  we  have  been  brought  closer  together  with  the  mother 
country,  how  beautiful  is  the  relationship  which  has  been  estab- 
lished between  America  and  France.     (Applause  and  cheers.) 

The  history  of  the  United  States  contains  the  names  of 
many  illustrious  sons  of  France,  and  now  how  happy  we 
are  to  have  newly  discovered  France,  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  soul  of  France,  which  most  of  us  never  possessed  until 
this  war  brought  us  close  together. 

When  they  come  home  from  the  front,  our  boys,  with 
their  hearts  aglow  with  the  welcome  which  they  have  had  in 
France,  with  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  solidarity  between 
themselves  and  the  soldiers  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  they  have  fought  side  by  side,  will  spread 
throughout  this  country  a  new  era  of  good-will  amongst 
the  nations. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  as  the  next  speaker  a 
representative  of  the  French  Republic,  Mr.  Edouard  de  Billy, 
who  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the 
field  of  French  industrial  reform.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Government  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  Acting  High  Commissioner 
during  the  absence  of  Monsieur  Tardieu.  (Cheers  and  ap- 
plause.) 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDOUARD  DE  BILLY 

Deputy  High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States  for  France 

I  am  here  tonight  for  a  reason  which,  I  am  sure,  you  all 
regret  as  much  as  I  do  myself.  The  Committee  of  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  had  asked  the 
French  High  Commissioner,  who  addressed  you  at  your 
annual  banquet  last  year,  to  be  the  French  speaker  again 
tonight.  Unfortunately,  having  been  taken  ill  immediately 
after  sailing,  and  laid  up  with  the  "flu"  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  crossing,  Mr.  Tardieu  was  still  so  ill  when  he  landed 
last  Sunday  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  few  days  of 
complete  rest,  and  was  compelled  to  decline  your  invitation. 
So  it  is  that,  in  his  name,  I  have  the  honor  of  adressing  you 
tonight. 

My  first  words  will  be  to  express  to  you  his  deep  regret 
for  being  unable  to  attend  this  meeting.  It  is  for  him  a 
great  disappointment.  So  it  is,  I  am  sure,  for  all  of  you.  At 
the  close  of  a  convention  where  such  important  problems 
concerning  the  after-war  period  have  been  discussed  by  men 
of  such  a  prominent  standing  in  business,  the  message 
brought  to  you  by  a  man  who,  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Cabinet,  has  been  so  closely  connected  with  all  that  has  been 
taking  place  on  the  other  side  during  these  last  months, 
would  have  had  a  very  special  significance  and  interest. 

I  am  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Tardieu  were  addressing  you  to- 
night, after  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  International  Allied  boards  and  committees  which  had 
to  deal  with  the  different  war  problems,  and  especially  with 
that  of  the  transportation  of  troops,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  insist  upon  what  is  really  characteristic  of  this  great 
war;  the  co-operation  among  the  nations  fighting  against 
the  Central  Empires.  This  war,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
long-cherished  desire  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Ger- 
man people  to  become  the  masters  of  the  whole  world,  and 
which  began  as  a  ruthless  invasion  of  German  troops  on  the 
territory  of  their  neighbors,  very  soon  lost  its  character  of 
war  for  conquest  and  for  territorial  annexation.  Not  only 
countries  were  at  war,  but  the  civilizations^ represented  by 
those  countries.  Principles  which  the  civilized  world  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  moral  life  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  were  discarded,  trampled  upon,  by  the  invaders. 
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It  was  to  defend  those  principles ;  it  was  to  maintain  the 
very  existence  of  their  civilization,  that  more  nations  joined 
into  the  war,  which  from  that  moment  became  a  war  of 
ideas,  a  war  for  ideals.     (Applause.) 

In  this  great  association  of  the  liberal  countries  of  the 
world  against  the  autocracies  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  their 
allies,  each  one  of  the  fighting  nations  has  done  its  bit.  Each 
of  them  has  given  to  the  common  cause  the  maximum  of 
what  it  could  do,  and  the  resources  of  all  of  them  have  been 
pooled,  if  I  dare  say  so,  in  a  great  unselfish  and  free-spirited 
association,  every  member  of  this  association  being  willing 
to  have  his  contribution  managed  by  a  man,  or  a  body,  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  thus  obtaining  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.     (Applause.) 

On  the  front,  we  see  that,  although  certain  sectors  have 
been  assigned  to  the  armies  of  dififerent  nations,  units  are 
shifted  from  one  point  to  another,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  battle.  And,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  all  fight,  under  a 
supreme  command,  each  of  them  jealous  to  do  as  well  as 
and,  if  possible,  better  than  the  others.  And  we  can  unite 
them  all  in  the  same  admiration, — the  gallant  little  Belgian 
army,  now  reconquering  their  kingdom,  (Applause)  the  British, 
who  have  added  so  much  glory  to  the  fame  of  their  armies  and 
who,  in  the  last  battles,  have  held,  with  such  success,  perhaps 
the  hardest  part  of  the  front  (Applause)  ;  the  Italians,  who 
have  on  the  French  front  an  army  corps  which  is  fighting  gal- 
lantly, and  who  are  winning  successes  on  the  Piave  (Applause)  ; 
the  Serbians,  who,  like  the  Belgians,  are  liberating  their  country 
(Applause)  ;  the  Americans,  who,  being  the  last  ones  in  the 
fight,  want  to  show  still  more  spirit  and  more  bravery  than 
any  others,  in  order  to  gain  as  much  glory  as  their  comrades ; 
and  the  French,  (/Vpplause  and  cheers)  of  whom  I  will  not 
say  much,  because  I  know  that  you  think  much  of  them. 

What  has  been  done  on  the  front  has  also  been  done  in 
the  other  activities  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  industrial  powers  of  the  different  nations  have  been  so 
controlled  by  their  Governments  as  to  be  used,  with  the 
maximum  efficiency,  for  the  success  of  the  war.  Raw  mate- 
rials have  been  sent  to  countries  that  needed  them  and  had 
factories  to  work  them.  According  to  the  quickest  and 
easiest  results,  the  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of  prod- 
ucts has  been  pushed  forward  in  one  country,  delayed  in 
another,  where  other  classes  of  products  might  be  better  or 
quicker  made. 

Financial  powers,  as  well  as  the  industrial  ones,  of  the 
different  countries  have  also  been  controlled,  and  pooled  for 
the  success  of  the  war.     Need   I   recall   the  financial   help 
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given  by  Great  liiitain  to  her  allies,  and,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  the  splendid  assistance  given  to  all  her  associates  in 
the  war  by  the  United  States,  thanks  to  the  Liberty  Loans 
which,  each  time  increasing  their  amount,  give  the  people  of 
this  country  opportunities  which  they  splendidly  seize,  to 
make  their  money  flow  for  this  great  cause? 

In  all  branches  of  war  activities  we  see  a  great,  an  in- 
spired, co-operation.  Through  this  co-operation,  the  war 
has  been  won.  May  I  not  add,  as  a  Frenchman,  that  I  am 
proud  that  my  country  has  taken  its  part,  not  only  on  the 
battlefield,  but  also  on  the  industrial  field,  in  this  co-oper- 
ation ;  and  that,  although  deprived  of  her  coal  and  iron 
producing  districts,  France,  with  her  engineers  and  work- 
men, was  able  to  equip  new  factories  so  well  that,  when  the 
United  States  joined  the  war,  until  the  new  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  material  should  be  ready  to  produce  in 
this  country,  France  was  able  to  provide  the  American 
divisions  with  guns  and  ammunition,  made  with  American 
raw  materials,  and  manufactured  in  France.     (Applause.) 

And  now  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  war,  we  feel 
that  this  co-operation  must  not  cease,  that  we  are  going  to 
be  confronted  with  problems  so  vast  and  so  difficult  that,  if 
we  do  not  treat  them  with  the  same  methods  that  we  have 
employed  toward  the  war  problems,  we  shall  come  to  a 
failure :  a  material  failure,  and,  which  is  still  more  serious, 
a  failure  of  our  principles. 

When  will  this  war  come  to  an  end?  Nobody  knows — 
at  least,  I  don't.  Will  Germany  accept  the  terms  of  an 
armistice  which  will  make  "a.  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Germany  impossible"?  Will  she  need,  in  order  to 
accept  those  terms,  to  be  still  more  punished?  This  is  to- 
morrow's secret.  But  what  we  do  know  is,  as  a  British 
statesman  said  a  few  days  ago,  that,  if  victory  is  not  at  hand, 
it  is  in  sight. 

And  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time,  so  intensely 
desired  by  the  whole  world,  when  this  war  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  have,  during  the  war,  hailed  our  leaders — 
and  your  great  leader — when  they  said  that  after  this  war 
there  must  be  no  other  war;  that  justice  may  rule,  as  well  as 
peace,  among  men  of  good-will ;  that  every  nation — I  do  not 
speak  of  those  that  have  done  all  that  evil — that  every  na- 
tion, great  or  small,  will  have  the  same  rights,  and  the  same 
chances,  according  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  its  men ;  that 
they  will  be  united  in  a  great  League,  or  Society,  governed 
by  law  and  justice.  How  are  we  going  to  make  this  a 
reality? 
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Among  the  many  problems  which  we  shall  have  to  face, 
here  is  one — perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all :  the  restoration 
of  the  devastated  regions.  How  are  we  going  to  work  at 
this,  in  the  spirit  of  our  principles?  The  war  has  carried 
terrible  devastation.  The  enemy  has  succeeded  in  putting 
whole  regions  (which  were  producmg  coal  or  iron,  where 
big  factories  were  equipped  to  produce  iron,  steel,  or  copper, 
or  sugar,  or  cloth,  or  machines),  in  the  utter  impossibility  of 
producing  anything  for  several  years.  Thus  the  countries  to 
which  these  regions  belonged — Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Ser- 
bia, Poland, — are  badly  handicapped.  Whilst  other  coun- 
tries will  thrive,  and  develop  their  trade  on  the  markets  of 
the  world,  these  countries,  which  had  their  share  before  the 
war,  will  not  have  it  back  again  for  a  long  time.  Is  it  just 
that,  after  a  war  fought  in  common  for  the  same  cause, 
certain  countries  should  suffer  a  lasting  disaster?  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  all,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  words  "Society 
of  Nations,"  to  help  to  restore  the  devastated  regions  to  their 
former  state  of  prosperity?  Do  we  not  feel  compelled  to 
co-operate  for  that  purpose,  as  we  have  co-operated  for 
the  war? 

Do  you  not  think  that,  in  order  to  solve  that  problem,  we 
ought  to  look  at  it  as  business  men ;  and  that,  as  in  business 
we  draft  a  technical  and  financial  program  before  starting, 
we  ought  to  devote  a  new  leaf  in  our  book  of  accounts  to 
that  problem? 

On  the  side  of  liabilities,  we  should  write  the  debt  of 
Germany.  I  do  not  mean  that  Germany  will  pay  her  entire 
debt.  I  do  not  think  she  could.  But  this  is  not  a  reason  for 
not  making  the  account  of  her  debt.  It  is  a  sound  thing  to 
make  that  account,  and  to  add  figures  and  figures,  so  as  to 
build  up  the  total  of  the  enormous  account  of  destruction,  of 
pillage,  and  of  disaster,  which  are  the  result  of  the  crime  of 
a  people  and  of  its  ruler.  Mines  are  destroyed,  factories 
pillaged,  houses  looted  and  burned,  works  of  art,  buildings, 
churches  no  longer  in  existence,  soil  so  well  bored  with  shell 
holes  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  till  it — all  this  means 
money,  and  time.  The  total  can  be  calculated,  and  it  must  be. 
On  the  side  of  assets,  let  us  write  down  the  contributions 
of  those  who  will  have  to  pay,  or  who  are  willing  to  pay. 

Contribution  of  Germany,  first.  Of  course,  she  will  have 
to  pay.  How  much?  That  is  not  my  business  to  investigate. 
But  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  several  manners  for  Ger- 
many to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  what  she  has  de- 
stroyed, besides  contributions  in  money.  A  great  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  factories  has  been  carefully  taken  away, 
and  is  used  in  Germany.     Another  part  of  it  has  been  de- 
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stroyed,  or  used  in  opcn-hcarth  furnaces  or  cupolas.  Will 
not  Germany  have  to  g'ive  back  what  she  has  stolen?  Mines 
have  been  made  unfit  to  produce.  Will  not  Germany  have 
to  contribute  monthly,  at  cost  of  production,  the  amount  of 
coal,  or  of  ore.  that  these  mines  would  have  produced,  until 
they  are  again  fit  to  work    (Applause.) 

Then  comes  the  contribution  of  the  devastated  countries 
themselves.  I  do  not  know  what  Bclrrium.  Serbia  and 
Poland,  which  have  been  totally  invaded,  will  be  able  to  do 
after  the  war.  I  can  only  speak  for  France.  And  I  can  tell 
proudly  that  the  men  of  France,  who  have  shown  such 
energ^y  in  the  war,  will  show  the  same  energy  in  recon- 
struction. (Applause.)  France  needs  help.  France  is  hard  up. 
She  is  not  bankrupt.  She  has  still  many  assets.  She  will  start 
work,  and  feels  that,  in  a  few  years,  she  will  be  able  to  pay  back 
the  loans  which  she  has  been,  and  is  still  needing  badly,  and 
which  her  allies  and  associates  have  been  advancing  so  gen- 
erously. 

Thirdly,  will  come  the  contributions  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, the  countries  in  company  with  which  we  have  been 
fighting.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  preparing 
to  contribute,  taking  into  consideration :  first,  their  position 
as  associates  in  that  great  enterprise  which  has  been  the 
liberation  of  the  world,  toward  some  of  their  partners ;  and 
secondly,  their  special  feeling  toward  the  nations  which  have 
given  the  coalition  its  battle-fields,  where  all  of  us  have 
fought  for  the  independence  of  our  countries.  But  I  think 
that  the  neutrals  also  ought  to  contribute.  They  have  not 
sufifered  from  the  war  as  have  the  belligerents.  Some  of 
them  have  become  richer.  Have  they  not  something  to  pay, 
when  they  join  the  Society  .of  Nations,  to  the  fund  of  restora- 
tion, in  that  great  co-operation  for  the  building  of  a  new 
world  ? 

]\ray  I,  before  closing,  say  a  few  words  more  about  the 
reconstruction?  The  whole  work  will  be  divided  into  several 
departments.  Speaking  only  for  France,  this  is  how  the 
work  appears  to  me. 

First,  reconstruction  of  houses  and  buildings.  You  know 
that  big  cities  like  Arras,  Amiens,  Cambrai,  St.  Quentin, 
Peronne,  and  thousands  of  villages,  have  been  wiped  out. 
This  means  dwellings,  municipal  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  and  so  on.    This  alone  would  be  a  huge  problem. 

Second,  agricultural  restoration.  In  the  war  zone,  the 
soil  has  been  so  terribly  plowed  by  the  shells  that  the 
cultivable  layer,  in  certain  parts,  has  been  completely  re- 
moved.    In   other   parts,   trees   have   been   cut   down.      No 
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crops,  no  fruit  in  large  areas.  How  will  this  be  restored  to 
cultivation?     This  is  another  great  problem. 

Third,  comes  the  industrial  restoration.  Factories  have 
been  destroyed,  the  machinery  taken  away  to  Germany,  the 
brick-work  pulled  down,  and  the  bricks  used  in  the  trenches. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  when  the  war  is  over, 
will  not  find  again  the  places  where  they  used  to  earn  their 
living.  This  must  be  restored  in  the  minimum  time.  An- 
other problem  of  first-rate  importance. 

Fourth,  ships.  Before  the  war,  France  had  a  merchant 
marine  of  2j^  mdlion  gross  tons.  The  submarines  have  sunk 
up  to  the  1st  of  July  1918  700,000  gross  tons.  There  re- 
mained at  that  date  only  1,800,000  gross  tons  of  which  one 
half  are  cargoes.  During  the  war,  the  shipyards  have  been 
diverted  from  their  natural  use.  When  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, in  the  beginning  of  1915,  to  manufacture  an  enormous 
amount  of  ammunition,  the  machine-shops  of  the  shipyards 
were  transformed  for  that  purpose.  Besides  which,  we  had 
no  raw  material  to  make  steel  plates.  As  a  result,  our  ship- 
yards have  done  almost  nothing,  except  repairs. 

Well,  in  order  to  restart  rapidly,  France  must  develop 
commerce,  and  have  a  fleet.  In  order  to  develop  her  colonies 
to  the  maximum,  she  must  have  ships.  Among  the  numer- 
ous demands  that  France  will  make  upon  the  United  States, 
none  will  perhaps  be  more  eager,  and  more  necessary,  than 
those  concerning  the  restoration  of  her  commercial  fleet: 
ships,  and  steel  plates  for  her  shipyards. 

As  we  talk  of  such  problems,  and  discuss  the  after-war, 
does  it  not  seem  that  we  are  near  entering  a  new  world,  a 
world  which  seemed  very  far  away  only  four  months  ago? 

Let  us  look  forward  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  this 
new  world,  which  will  be  a  world  of  justice  and  of  hap- 
piness, if  we  only  will  very  strongly  that  it  should  be  so ; 
if  we  stand  firmly  by  our  principles;  if  we  co-operate  in 
peace  time  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  war  time.  If  such  be  the 
case — and  it  will  be  the  case — we  shall  be  united  by  the 
bonds  of  a  friendship  which  will  grow  stronger  every  day,  a 
friendship  made  of  mutual  appreciation,  of  mutual  admira- 
tion, and  of  sincere  thankfulness  to  those  who.  having 
sufifcred  less,  materially,  from  the  war,  have  been  helping 
those  who  have  suffered  more  with  such  eagerness  and  such 
wannheartedness.     (Long  continued  applause.) 
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MR.  JOIIXSOX: 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  needs  no  introduction — 
the  Honorable  Wilham  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
once  President  of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  the  next  speaker.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Redfield.     (Applause.) 


HOX.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD 

Secretary  of  Qjmnicrce 

Former  President,  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Cientlemcn  :  l''or  tlic  moment, 
there  is  one  clear  duty:  to  relax  no  clTort.  to  let  nothing  stop 
which  will  win  the  war. 

There  is  a  certain  danger  in  American  industry  that 
with  our  love  of  discounting  the  future,  we  shall  think  it  is 
all  over  but  the  shouting,  and  let  things  slacken  up.  The 
danger  is  real.  The  war  is  on,  we  must  fight  it  through  as 
sternly,  as  vigorously,  and  as  intensely  now  as  ever.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

For  the  future,  the  veil  seems  slowly  to  rise.  Does  it 
rise  upon  a  stage  on  which,  instead  of  a  fight  for  self-preser- 
vation, we  are  free,  you  and  I,  now  and  at  once,  to  enter 
upon  a  contest  of  self-interest?  Upon  the  answer  America 
makes  to  that  plain  question,  depends  the  international 
good-will  of  America.  Are  we  free  now,  you  and  I,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  to  go  about  our  personal  efiforts  for  our 
personal  gain  and  to  make  the  most  that  we  can,  as  we 
once  properly  did,  out  of  every  opportunity  that  may  be 
before  us?    Are  we  free  so  to  do? 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  Kaiser  once  said  (and  he 
said  it  in  his  day  of  power)  that 

"Germany's  greatness  makes  it  impossible  for  her 
to  do  without  the  ocean,  but  the  ocean  also  proves 
that  even  in  the  distance,  and  on  its  farther  side,  with- 
out Germany  and  the  German  Emperor  no  great 
decision  dare  henceforth  be  taken." 

I  quote  that  to  you  because  I  wish  you  to  get  in  youi 
hearts  and  in  your  minds  the  great  fact  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  fought  our  fight  for  three  long  years.  (Ap- 
plause.) You  would  not  be  free  to  think  of  export  trade 
today,  had  the  English  navy  not  stood  between  you  and  the 
German  fleet.  (Cheers  and  applause.)  Your  freedom  is 
secure  in  America  now,  in  large  part,  because  of  the  courage 
and  zeal  and  sacrifice  of  the  Tommy  and  the  Poiki  of 
France.     (Applause.) 

We  must  not  forget,  we  must  not  forget  that  much  of 
the  freedom  of  our  own  land  now  has  been  secured  in  safety 
and  in  honor  to  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  others,  made  before 
we   recognized   that   this  was   our   fight   as   well   as   theirs. 
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Take  it  to  heart.  They  fought,  they  bled,  they  suffered,  they 
sacrificed,  they  died  for  us.  Forget  not,  men  of  America, 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  English  and  the  Welshman,  the 
Scotchman,  the  Frenchman,  the  Irishman,  died  in  your  be- 
half.    Let  us  not  forget.     (Applause.) 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  for  finding  a  few  great 
phrases^  from  Abraham  Lincoln  which  so  strongly  put  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  "You  can  not  if  you  would  be  blind  to 
the  signs  of  times,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'T  beg  of  you  a  calm 
and  enlarged  consideration  of  them.  So  much  good  has  not 
been  done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time  as  in  the  providence 
of  God  it  is  now  your  privilege  to  do.  Make  the  vast  future 
one  not  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  friends,  at  certain  facts  of  the 
near  economic  future.  Let  us  put  them  into  three  simple 
words :  food,  money,  materials. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  as  regards  food?  Not  an  easy  posi- 
tion, not  a  comfortable  position.  We  find  in  Belgium  as  the 
Belgian  army  and  its  Allies  have  pressed  back  the  frontier 
of  freedom  in  that  land,  a  growing  need  for  food,  for  the 
Belgian  people,  and  also  for  the  people  of  Northern  France. 
Must  America  face  the  problem  of  feeding  also  in  some  part 
at  least  those  who  have  been  her  enemies  hitherto?  They 
may  not  starve — some  of  them  have  been  from  the  beginning 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  the  Poles — if  they  need  food  in  the  coming  win- 
ter, whence  can  it  come,  save  in  large  part  at  least  from  the 
United  States?  Our  sacrifices  may  not  be  over.  It  may  be 
possible — I  do  not  know — we  have  not  yet  lifted  the  veil 
enough  to  see ;  it  may  be  possible  some  tens  of  millions  of 
mouths  more  must  be  fed  of  what  you  and  I  leave  uneaten 
from  our  own  supplies. 

The  future  is  not  a  case  in  this  respect  for  shouting.  It 
is  not  all  over  when  we  acclaim  victory,  perhaps  very 
serious  problems  may  lie  ahead.    This  is  one. 

Secondly,  the  question  of  money.  I  shall  leave  this  in 
large  part  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Vanderlip.  He  understands  it 
better  than  I.  But  nations  of  the  world  are  loaded  with 
debt  and  are  encumbered  with  taxes.  We  seem  to  be,  in 
this  favored  land,  one  source  of  credit  unexhausted  as  yet. 
We  are  selling  to  the  powers  of  the  world  about  twenty-five 
hundred  millions  a  year  more  than  we  purchase  from  them. 
They  have  to  pay  us  that  and  in  no  small  part  we  are  ad- 
vancing to  them  the  means  with  which  to  pay  it.  It  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  Were  the  war  to  close  to- 
morrow, that  work  would  not  be  over. 
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The  question  of  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  for  what 
tliey  need  is  a  serious  and  very  solemn  question  for  those 
who  must  have,  as  w^cll  as  for  those  who  must  sell.  And  if 
to  this  we  add  the  question,  What  of  the  sixty  odd  millions 
of  Germany,  and  scores  of  millions  of  Austria-Hunt^ary, 
what  as  to  their  needs  and  what  as  to  their  power  to  buy 
antl  what  as  to  the  source  from  whence  must  come  the 
credit  wdth  which  they  can  pay?  it  must  make  you  and  me 
thoughtful  in  our  offices,  as  to  what  the  future  financially 
is  to  be  in  its  future  demands  for  your  sacrifices  here  in  this 
favored  America. 

Now,  as  to  materials,  do  you  realize,  gentlemen,  what 
that  call  must  be?  That  in  England  and  in  France,  and  in 
Belgium,  Poland  and  in  Serbia,  not  less  than  a  million 
dwellings  must  be  built  up  as  speedily  as  may  be.  In  one 
country,  because  they  have  refrained  from  building  for  their 
ordinary  needs,  in  other  countries  because  they  have  been 
destroyed — in  all  these  countries  even  in  the  undisturbed 
regions,  because  they  have  gone  without  the  usual  repairs. 
Lumber  and  cement  and  hardware  on  a  vast  scale  has  to  be 
furnished  by  somebody.  And  in  so  far  as  it  must  be  fur- 
nished by  us,  there  is  some  chance  that  we  must  also  furnish 
for  a  time  the  means  wherewith  to  finance  it  also. 

Do  you  realize  that  something  like  forty-seven  million 
acres  of  cultivable  soil  in  France  is  destroyed,  that  a  million 
agricultural  instruments  are  gone,  that  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cows  in  those  fields  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
a  like  number  of  horses  and  half  as  many  hogs,  and  that  the 
land  is  not  now  cultivable?  France  must  call  upon  the 
world  for  some  millions  of  tons  of  iron  and  steel  to  get 
herself  going  again. 

I  put  these  facts  to  you  plainly,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  my 
duty  to  do,  that  you  may  see  that  when  the  peace  flag  waves, 
work,  duty,  sacrifice,  yet  remain  for  you  and  for  me. 

We  are  now  a  great  creditor  nation,  a  creditor  nation 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  wildest  financier  of  old, 
but  creditor  nations  are  not  necessarily,  indeed  are  not 
usually  popular  nations  in  the  world.  None  of  us  like 
creditors  who  press  for  payment.  (Laughter.)  That  is  just 
as  true  of  nations  as  of  men.  What  of  a  creditor  who 
sought,  while  pressing  for  payment,  to  seek  also  the  means 
wherewith  others  pay?  I  can  only  suggest  to  you,  gentle- 
men, the  delicacy  of  the  situation  in  which  3'our  country  and 
mine  now  stands.  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  restraint  and 
fine  feeling  and  high  idealism  must  prevail,  lest  the  flag  be 
thought  the  flag  of  a  hard  creditor.  You  would  not  have  it 
so.     But  if  we  forget  and  if  American  hustle  and  American 
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desire  to  get  busy  again  in  the  great  arena  of  the  world, 
comes  as  the  only  call  to  us,  we  might  unconsciously  tread 
the  path  we  would  not  willingly  go,  to  find  that  against  our 
will,  and  without  our  purpose,  we  were  thought  more  hardly 
of  in  the  world  than  we  meant  to  be.  We  have  yet  much  to 
do,  to  lift  up  the  fallen  and  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to 
bear  up  the  hands  that  are  feeble  and  the  knees  that  are 
bowed  down,  to  set  the  prisoner  free.  Our  work  is  not 
ended,  it  has  but  begun,  and  the  big  heart  of  America  must 
look  ever  for  its  interest  to  a  future  in  which  its  interest 
will  be  secured  by  the  affection  and  regard  of  those  to 
whom  it  gave  not  only  the  lives  of  its  sons,  but  help  in  com- 
mercial and  economic  and  material  ways,  at  a  time  when  it 
might,  if  it  chose,  have  done  otherwise.     (Applause.) 

We  look  to  better  days,  when  the  world  once  more  will 
be  free  for  the  kindly  contest  of  peace.  We  need  not  fear 
those  days  when  they  come.  But  I  would  like  you  to  re- 
member that  in  those  days  it  will  be  true — as  it  has  been 
true  in  the  past,  that  Great  Britain,  that  great  industrial 
nation,  our  competitor  in  all  honor  and  fairness  was  also 
always  our  largest  customer. 

We  must  remember  this  in  our  thinking.  We  must  not 
be  turned  aside  by  lack  of  vision  to  see  the  end.  We  must 
in  justice  and  fairness,  give  to  all  others  as  we  would  expect 
to  receive  ourselves,  and  in  this  situation — in  the  words  of 
President  Lincoln,  "Have  a  calm  and  enlarged  vision  of  the 
signs  of  the  times."     (Applause.) 


MR.  JOHNSON: 

Our  next  speaker  is  the  Hon.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
former  City  Editor  of  the  New  York  World,  and  a  distinguished 
author.  He  was  in  Germany  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
has  written  a  book  on  Germany's  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  Assistant  to  Mr.  Baruch.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Swope.     (Applause.) 


HOX.  IIKRBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 

Member  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
Assistant  to  Chairman  of  the  Board 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 

Mr.  Chairnuui,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Toastmaster's 
introduction  was  seemingly  predicated  upon,  at  lease,  the  hope 
of  intelligence  on  my  part.  That  assumption  is  in  sharp  col- 
lision with  an  incident  which  occurred  only  yesterday  in  Wash- 
ington, when  a  visitor  to  the  capital,  from  the  mountain 
countries  of  the  West,  had  occasion  to  come  to  my  office  and 
there  lay  before  me  a  proposition  on  which  he  wished  advice. 
I  listened  as  attentively  as  one  listens  in  Washington,  and  then 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  his  relief  would  be  best  obtained  from 
the  Intelligence  Department.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  ques- 
tioningly  and  said:  "What's  that?"  "The  Intelligence  De- 
partment," I  repeated  firmly.  He  said,  "Mister,  I  don't  know 
your  name,  but  I  have  been  in  Washington  for  four  weeks, 
and  in  that  time  I  have  visited  the  War  Industries  Board,  and 
the  War  Trade  Board,  and  the  War  Policies  Board,  and  the 
War  Finance  Board,  and  the  War  Food  Board,  and  the  War 
Fuel  Board,  and  I'll  be  damned  if  I  found  any  intelligence  in 
any  of  them."     (Laughter.) 

Washington  has  been  accused  by  a  certain  writer  of  more 
or  less  prominence,  of  lacking  a  sense  of  humor.  That  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  I  can,  however,  testify,  personally,  that  what- 
ever its  lack  may  be  in  that  respect,  it  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  its  marvelous  sense  of  rumor.      (Laughter.) 

Some  of  these  rumors  have  concerned  the  War  Industries 
Board,  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  at  this  distinguished 
gathering,  so  perhaps  I  can  be  helpful  if  I  set  before  you  an 
outline  of  the  Board,  together  with  its  formula  of  operations. 

"Wars  are  fought  and  won — or  lost — on  the  land,  on  t]ie 
water,  in  the  air  and  in  the  workshops. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  mobilize  the  Nation's  military  strength  ; 
there  must  be  a  mobilization  of  her  full  financial,  economic 
and  industrial  resources.  These  must  be  organized,  co-ordi- 
nated and  commanded  w^ith  the  same  strategy  that  governs  the 
operations  of  the  purely  military  arms  of  service. 

"The  prodigious  strain  upon  the  world's  productive  capacity 
must  be  met  and  balanced  to  provide  the  means  of  warfare  and 
to  maintain  the  civilian  population  as  well  as  to  preserve  the 
economic  fabric. 
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"America  today  is  the  chief  source  of  strength  to  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  conflict  against  German  world-domination. 

"The  responsibihty  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  indus- 
try in  all  its  direct  and  indirect  relations  to  the  war  and  to  the 
nation,  has  been  placed  by  the  President  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

"The  War  Industries  Board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
curing an  adequate  flow  of  materials  for  the  two  great  war- 
making  agencies  of  the  Government — the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments ;  and  for  the  two  agencies  in  immediate  affiliation 
with  these  military  arms — the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  the  Railroad  Administration. 

"Also,  the  Board  provides  supplies  necessary  to  the  military 
needs  of  our  associates  in  the  war,  and  those  commodities 
required  by  neutrals  in  exchange  for  materials  essential  to  us. 

"Finally,  and  of  paramount  importance,  the  Board,  in  alli- 
a:nce  with  the  Food,  Fuel  and  Labor  Administrations,  provides 
for  the  Country's  civilian  needs,  the  protection  of  which  is  a 
particular  duty  of  the  organization. 

"It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
stimulate  and  expend  production  in  those  industries  making 
war  essentials ;  it  is  equally  the  Board's  duty  to  protect,  as  far 
as  may  be,  those  industries  not  immediately  essential  to  the 
war  programme. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board,  where  retrenchment  and  cur- 
tailment are  necessary,  to  keep  alive,  even  though  it  be  neces- 
sary to  skeletonize  the  enterprises  in  this  group  and  not  to 
destroy  them. 

"Wherever  possible,  conversion  of  industries  from  a  non- 
war  production  to  an  essential  output  is  effected. 

"The  War  Industries  Board  is  a  method  of  control  devised 
by  the  President  to  equalize  the  strain  placed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  structure  by  the  war. 

"Its  functions  include  multiplication  and  subtraction. 

"It  stimulates  and  expands  the  production  of  those  materials 
essential  to  the  war  programme  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  de- 
presses and  curtails  the  production  of  those  things  not  of  a 
necessitous  nature.  This  is  done  by  regulation,  in  consonance 
with  other  executive  branches,  of  the  basic  economic  elements : 
(a)  Facilities,  (b)  Materials,  (c)  Fuel,  (d)  Transportation, 
(e)  Labor,  and  (f)  Capital. 

"The  method  of  control  is  through  a  preference  list  on  which 
are  placed  those  industries  whose  output  is  essential  to  the  war's 
progress.  Tlie  priority  indicated  by  the  preference  list  is  the 
master-kev  to  the  six  elements  named. 
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■'I'"urthcr,  the  Hoard  regulates  all  and  controls  certain  other 
industries  of  tirst-rate  war  inii)ortance  ;  it  fixes  prices  ;  it  creates 
new  and  converts  old  facilities ;  it  clears  the  national  business 
requirements,  and  it  leads  to  cor.servation,  which  is  needed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  extraordinary  demand  ai^d  the 
availai>le  supply — a  gap  which  exists  in  almost  all  the  great 
commercial  staples. 

"The  War  Industries  Uoard  embraces  all  and  each  of  the 
nation.  Food  and  fuel  are  separately  administered,  but  with 
every  other  article  of  military  need  and  of  ordinary  life  the 
Board  has  a  direct  connection,  and  it  has  a  basic  relationship 
with  Food  and  Fuel,  too,  for  both  require  in  their  production 
and  distribution,  the  materials  that  the  War  Industries  P.oard 
provides. 

"The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  demand  sacrifices.  Jt 
is  the  price  of  victory. 

"Only  actual  needs,  not  fancied  w^ants,  shotdd  and  can  be 
satisfied. 

"To  save  heavy  and  long  privation,  temporary  deprivation 
must  be  the  rule. 

"America's  willingness  to  accept  these  conditions  marks  her 
ability  to  quicken  the  end  of  the  conflict." 

I  have  been  charged,  gentlemen,  to  lay  before  you  our  testi- 
mony of  gratitude  and  our  measure  of  appreciation  for  the 
manner  in  which  American  business  has  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  nation.  It  could  be  no  other  than  it  has  been,  because 
after  all.  you  and  all  other  men  who  are  aligned  upon  the  battle 
front  here  at  home  are  merely  vicars  and  champions  of  those 
more  fortunate  than  us,  who  have  had  fall  to  their  lot  the  up- 
holding of  our  principles  upon  the  glorious  fields  of  France. 
All  of  them,  have  given  much;  some  of  them  have  given  all. 

I  intended  to  pursue  the  theme  of  our  national  spirit  and 
sacrifices  to  a  more  definite  conclusion,  but  the  precedent  crea- 
ted by  your  Toastmaster.  in  throwing  to  one  side  his  carefully 
prepared  and  no  doubt  highly  eloquent  effort,  makes  it  obliga- 
tory upon  me  to  do  no  less,  so  I  must,  rather  unwillingly,  I 
confess,  content  myself  with  leaving  you  certain  thoughts  that 
were  impressed  upon  me  as  I  left  W'ashington  yesterday. 

I  would  have  first,  a  deeper  attention  given  to  the  remarks 
of  Monsieur  de Billy,  when  he  talked  of  conditions  that  prevailed 
four  months  ago.  Let  us  project  ourselves  six  months  back 
and  recall  the  heart-wrung,  tearful  appeal  made  by  that  extra-" 
ordinary  man.  the  British  Ambassador  to  America.  Lord 
Reading,  at  the  Lotus  Club,  when,  eschewing  all  oratory,  he 
said,  "The  backs  of  the  Allies  are  turned  to  the  wall  and  unless 
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America  comes  to  their  assistance,  God  knows  what  will  hap- 
pen." Five  months  ago,  the  greatest  donbt  existed  as  to  the 
ability  of  Paris  to  hold  ont ;  five  months  ago  many  in  Washing- 
ton, whose  opinions  were  worth  hearing,  believed  that  the 
chanijel  ports  were  being  taken.  Today  the  tide  has  turned  and 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  victory.      (Applause.) 

But,  even  now,  with  Germany  reeling  back,  shattered  and 
beaten,  our  gallant  associates  in  the  war  need  the  help  we  have 
to  give  them  more  than  ever.  We  must  not  relax  our  efiforts, 
the  strength  of  which  has  been  seriously  threatened  by  a  sharp 
reduction  in  our  productivity.  That  weakness  demands  the  at- 
tention of  every  American,  whether  he  be  employer  or  employee. 
To  that  end,  let  me  read  you  this  personal  message  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Ijaruch. 

"To  the  members  of  the  American  Manufacturers 
Export  Association : 

"We  are  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  road  has 
been  long  and  the  burden  heavy.  The  hardest  part  lies 
straight  before  us.  To  get  over  the  peak,  and  get  over 
in  a  way  to  make  certain  that  our  climb  has  not  been  in 
vain,  requires,  now  more  than  ever,  the  united  effort  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

"We  must  all  think  the  same  thoughts,  talk  the  same 
language  and  seek  the  same  end,  which  is  victory — a 
speedy  and  decisive  victory.  When  that  goal  has  been 
reached,  a  large  share  of  the  credit  must  and  will  go  to 
those,  like  you,  who  formed  the  battle  line  at  home ;  who 
kept  the  men  at  the  front  supplied  with  the  things  they 
used  so  magnificently  against  the  enemy. 

"American  business  has  proven  itself  worthy  of  the 
American  spirit.  It  has  asked  for  the  chance  of  service 
and  ignored  the  question  of  profit.  It  has  "Played  the 
(lame,"  and  I  am  proud  that  the  War  Industries  Board 
should  be  the  clearing-house  and  central  point  of  so  fine, 
so  effective  and  so  willing  a  force  in  the  nation's  life." 

(Applause. ) 


MR.  J()il.\S().\: 

I   have  great  ])leasure  ?iovv  in  introducing  Mr.  h>ank  Van- 
derlip,  of  the  Xational  City  I'.ank.     (Applause.) 


FRANK  A.  VAXDERLIP 
President.  National  Citj'  Bank 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 

Gentlemen :  The  dominating  fact  that  is  in  all  our  minds 
is  that  peace  is  coming.  The  last  gun  may  not  be  fired  to- 
morrow, but  some  to-morrow  (and  that  at  no  very  distant 
day)  will  mark  the  firing  of  that  last  gun. 

When  we  entered  the  war,  we  knew  little  of  what  war 
meant.  We  did  not  comprehend  the  gigantic  effort  that  we 
were  to  make.  We  did  not  measure  the  number  of  men  who 
would  be  drawn  to  the  colors.  We  had  no  conception  of  the 
vastly  greater  army  that  would  be  needed  to  support  with 
supplies  and  munitions  the  men  who  were  going  to  the  front. 
And  now,  perhaps,  we  do  not  estimate  truly  what  the  coming 
of  peace  will  mean,  and  have  not  measured  the  gigantic 
forces  that  must  be  diverted  from  war  work  to  the  works  of 
peace. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  high  authority  that  there  are 
needed  six  and  one  half  persons  back  of  the  lines  in  gather- 
ing raw  material,  in  workshops  and  in  transportation  for 
every  man  who  wears  a  uniform.  If  that  estimate  is  correct, 
there  are  eighteen  million  persons  in  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  work  directh'  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
With  the  coming  of  pea-ce  then  there  is  to  be  the  most  tre- 
mendous transition  in  industry  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  world,  and  that  transition  must  take  place  almost  as 
quickly  as  did  the  mobilization  of  industrial  forces  for  the 
work  of  the  war. 

Some  comprehension  of  all  this  is  getting  into  the  business 
mind  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  business  psychology  of  the 
country.  We  see  a  vivid  interest  in  the  outlook  for  foreign  trade. 
Men  have  noted  the  great  increase  in  our  productive  capacity 
and  recognizing  the  transition  which  must  come  and  which  at 
probably  no  distant  time  may  overnight  start  with  great  force, 
they  are  naturally  beginning  to  give  consideration  to  the  future. 
They  are  wondering  if  their  problem,  which  now  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  problem  of  obtaining  labor,  may  not  suddenly 
turn  into  a  problem  of  obtaining  tasks  for  labor  lo  perform. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  war  to  us  have 
been  the  financial  changes  that  have  accompanied  it.  In  the 
period  from  its  outbreak  to  the  time  that  we  ourselves  entered 
the  struggle,  this  country  bou,e;hl  back  of  our  own  securities  held 


al)ioacl  about  two  ami  one  half  billions.  J I  purchased  the  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  governments  to  a  total  of  some  $2,400,000,000. 
and  now  since  our  entry,  our  (lovcrnment  has  loaned  our  asso- 
ciates over  seven  and  one  half  billions.  This  w  iili  tlu'  increase 
of  foreign  bank  credits  makes  a  total  change  in  our  situation 
measured  by  about  twelve  and  one  half  billion  dollars. 

The  highest  estimate  of  the  amount  of  foreign  investment  in 
this  country,  of  which  1  know,  i)laced  the  total  at  five  and  one- 
half  billions.  We  have  now  paid  oil  that  debt,  and  viewing  our 
position  internationally,  have  seven  billions  more  to  our  credit. 

The  first  great  trade  influence  that  we  are  likely  to  see  im- 
mediately following  the  declaration  of  peace  is  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  food,  for  raw  material,  and  for  certain  manufactured 
products.  That  demand  will  be  so  insistent  that  it  must  be  met. 
It  will  not  be  confined  to  the  belligerent  countries,  for  the  war 
has  dislocated  commerce  the  world  over.  If  we  are  to  sell  to 
other  nations  great  amounts  of  our  products,  raw  materials  and 
manufactures,  the  question  must  at  once  arise,  in  view  of  exist- 
ing international  financial  relationships  as  to  how  other  nations 
are  to  pay  for  what  they  need.  Whatever  is  bought  must  in 
some  way  be  paid  for.  .V  foreigner  cannot  buy  a  knitting  needle 
without  in  some  way  providing  means  to  pay  for  it.  I  know  of 
but  three  methods  by  which  a  foreigner  can  pay  for  a  purchase. 
It  must  either  be  by  the  sale  of  goods  to  us,  by  the  export  of 
gold  to  us,  or  by  floating  with  us  in  some  form,  credit  obliga- 
tions. These  devastated  countries  cannot  put  their  industrial  or- 
ganizations into  shape  to  manufacture  any  great  amount  of 
goods  for  us  in  the  first  year  or  two  at  least.  Whatever  other 
difficulties  they  may  experience,  they  are  first  without  raw 
materials.  They  must  have  these  before  the  wheels  of  industry 
can  be  started  at  all.  Certainly  they  have  not  the  gold  to  ship, 
and  we  ought  not  to  demand  it.  That  leaves  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  we  must  absorb  foreign  credit  obligations  in  pay- 
ment for  a  large  part  of  our  exports. 

The  tap-root  of  this  whole  question  of  foreign  trade,  in 
the  light  of  our  position  as  a  creditor  nation,  seems  to  me  to, 
run  right  down  through  the  capacity  of  our  workshops  to 
manufacture  and  the  efficiency  of  our  labor  to  produce,  and 
extend  on  into  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  finance  the  pur- 
chases. Unless  we  will  finance  them,  in  many  cases  the  pur- 
chases cannot  be  made,  and  so  your  ability  to  develop  a 
great  foreign  trade  will  be  circumscribed  by  the  willingness 
of  the  country  to  absorb  more  foreign  securities. 

One  thing  that  the  war  has  show^i  us  has  been  that  we 
greatly  underestimated  the  strength  of  our  financial  position. 
Our  savings,  our  ability  to    make    new    investments,    jumped 
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from  say  six  and  one-half  billions  a  year  to  a  total  this  year  of 
fifteen  billions.  We  have  seen  the  greatness  of  little  things 
in  business.  More  than  nine  hundred  millions  has  been  col- 
lected in  small  sums  by  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  Our 
capacity  to  save  is  so  great  that  it  seems  clear  that  we  can 
probably  devote  a  very  large  amount  of  our  savings  to  invest- 
ment in  foreign  securities.  I  believe  that  the  total  is  not  less 
than  three  billions  a  year.  The  banks  and  the  investment 
houses  have  a  great  role  to  play  in  wisely  selecting  foreign 
investments  and  intelligently  popularizing  them  with  our  in- 
vestors. 

We  are  facing  a  time  when  there  is  going  to  be  the  great- 
est need  for  the  wisest  governmental  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness and  toward  this  whole  subject  of  reconstruction.  Are 
we  to  continue  price  control,  or  shall  we  have  freedom  of 
competition?  If  foreign  buyers  are  given  credit  and  are 
permitted  free  access  to  our  markets,  will  they  rob  us  of  our 
raw  material  and  leave  the  workshops  bare  and  the  workmen 
empty-handed?  Should  the  new  League  of  Nations  take 
stock  of  the  whole  world's  store  of  raw  materials  and  for  a 
time  ration  each  nation  according  to  its  needs?  These  are 
all  questions  of  tremendous  import  and  you  should  have  well- 
considered  opinions,  for  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment have  sounder  judgment  than  the  sum-total  of  public 
opinion. 

The  problem  of  demobilization  is  going  to  be  one  of  great 
importance.  We  have  found  the  operation  of  the  selective 
draft  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Should  we  now  have 
selective  demobilization.  Demobilization  may  extend  over 
a  year  and  possibly  take  two  years.  Should  the  selective 
principle  which  would  bring  back  into  commerce  and  indus- 
try first  those  men  best  fitted  and  most  needed  be  applied  to 
the  demobilization  process? 

We  have  our  duty  towards  reconstruction  as  clearly  as 
we  had  our  duty  towards  the  war.  Let  us  continue  to  be  al- 
truistic. If  we  render  to  the  world  a  great  service  we  can 
rest  easy  about  our  reward.  We  have  a  great  opportunity. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  this  opportunity,  not  what 
we  can  make  out  of  it.     (Applause.) 

I  wonder  if  you  manufacturers  appreciate  the  great  obli- 
gation that  lies  on  you  ?  What  is  the  one  thing  above  all  else 
that  might  prevent  present  conditions  from  blossoming  into 
wonderful  prosperity?  The  answer  is  labor  troubles.  You 
may  say  that  labor  is  too  highly  i)aid  ;  that  labor  must  be 
liquidated.  In  some  instances  labor  certainly  is  too  highly 
paid.     W^hen   riveters  and   caulkers   make  $200  a   week,  as 
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sonic  do,  they  arc  out  of  lino  with  the  rewards  that  others 
receive.  But  it  seems  to  nie  that  the  thing  we  must  Ivy  to 
ilo  is  so  to  organize  industry  that  labor  will  produce  enough  so 
that  it  will  earn  what  it  is  getting.  (Applause.)  The  economic 
service  that  you  are  rendering  your  country  is  incalculably 
great,  but  you  can  render  a  service  to  society  that  is  on  a  level 
with  the  sacrificing  service  of  great  doctors,  or  of  men  of 
learning  and  of  science.  We  have  learned  that  there  are  things 
greater  than  money  making.  The  solving  of  this  problem  that 
has  always  been  with  us,  this  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  could 
be  made  to  this  country.  And  you  have  the  solution  largely 
in  you  hands. 

I  want  to  venture  to  voice  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
danger  in  this  time  of  crisis  of  political  controversy.  I  be- 
lieve the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard  in  these  days 
when  the  questions  are  of  such  vast  concern.  I  believe,  too, 
that  public  servants  who  have  done  great  tasks  well  should 
be  trusted.  A  great  task  has  been  well  done.  Two  million 
men  are  in  France  and  have  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Some 
mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but  so  far  as  they  were  honest 
they  can  be  forgiven.     (Applause.) 

But  the  problems  of  peace  are,  in  their  way,  going  to  be 
as  great  as  have  been  the  problems  of  war.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  they  will  be  more  difficult.  We  shall  need  the  wis- 
dom of  the  whole  people  to  solve  them.  It  is  no  time  for 
heated  partisanship.  We  should  have  the  deepest  considera- 
tion and  the  calmest  judgment  applied  to  these  problems. 
On  that  wisdom  and  on  that  judgment  will  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  countless  millions,  both  inside  and  outside  of  this 
country.      (Applause.) 


MR.  JOHXSOX: 

Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction.     Hon.  Martin  W. 
Littleton  will  now  address  you.     (Applause. ) 


HON.  MARTIX  W.  LIT'lLinoX 
of  the  New  York  I'.ar 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MARTIN  W.  LITTLETON 

Mr.  Toastmastcr.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

He  would  be  a  brave  man  indeed  who  would  endeavor  to 
speak  at  this  hour  to  this  audience.  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
at  the  restraint  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  spoke — a  restraint 
which  at  this  moment  may  be  becoming  to  them  but  is  im- 
possible to  me.  They  talked  well  and  earnestly  about  trade 
and  about  commerce,  but  the  thing  that  has  been  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  and  I  think  in  the  mind  of  every  man  here, 
is  that  maybe  after  all  the  war  is  ended,  that  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  ideals  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  are  to 
prevail  to  the  uttermost,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  feeling  I  have  had  is  this :  Whether  we  trade  or 
whether  we  do  not  t/ade,  we  do  not  give  up  our  ideals.  The 
fact  in  my  mind  is  whether  we  trade  well  or  trade  ill  we 
still  can  trade  in  liberty  and  freedom. 

Maybe  I  am  talking  the  language  of  the  man  in  the  street 
or  the  man  in  the  ofifice ;  maybe  I  do  not  look  at  this  thing 
from  the  proper  angle,  but  if  I  had  one  thought  to  drop  into 
the  minds  of  my  friends  here  to-night  it  would  be  this,  and 
this  alone:  the  stability  of  commerce  depends  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  government;  the  stability  of  government  depends 
upon  organic  law,  and  organic  law  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
constitutional  government  is  not  dead  and  cannot  die. 
(Applause.) 

I  believe  just  as  much  as  you  do  in  the  \irtue  of  the 
crowd.  I  have  been  more  one  of  the  crowd  than  you  have, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  crowd  can  ever  settle  my  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  because  these  rights 
have  been  locked  up  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  organic  lawj 
and  the  keys  have  been  thrown  away. 

You  have  talked  about  commerce  and  trade  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war,  and  you  have  talked  of  the  time  when  all 
the  questions  have  been  settled  or  have  died  out  here  and 
elsewhere.  When  all  that  occurs  it  will  come  down  to  this 
proposition :  that  the  final  great,  lasting  thing  left  in  this 
government  and  amongst  Anglo-Saxon  people  is  this,  that 
the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  gua- 
ranteed b}'  our  Constitution.  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  no  mere  empty  ideal  or  vain  shibboleth,  nor  is 
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it  merely  a  message  from  the  sk}-.  It  is  something  real 
which  you  and  I  live  and  enjoy  every  day. 

Life — we  all  know  what  that  means.  Liberty — perhaps 
none  of  us  knows  what  that  means.  The  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— that  is  the  paraphernalia  of  liberty;  that  is  the  right 
to  gather  and  to  gain,  to  go  out  and  make  material  conquests 
of  the  world,  to  own  and  keep  what  you  have  earned  by  your 
industry  and  your  energy  and  to  have  it  guaranteed  to  you 
by  the  law  of  the  country,  because  you  are  the  man  who  went 
out  and  sought  it  and  conquered  it  and  made  it  your  own. 
If  an3'body  has  any  idea  that  this  war  is  going  to  end  except 
with  this  guaranty  established,  then  the  war  had  better  not 
end  yet.  If  anybody  has  an  idea  that  this  war  is  going  to 
end  with  the  leveling  down  process,  instead  of  the  leveling 
up  and  that  human  progress  is  going  to  be  measured  by  the 
speed  of  the  slowest  man  in  the  race,  then  he  had  better 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  war  is  not  yet  ended.  The  prob- 
lem after  this  war,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether  you  are  going  to 
have  the  same  individualism  that  we  have  always  known  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  the  man  of  ambition  and 
energy  strapped  to  the  corpse  of  the  slowest  man  in  the  race. 
The  hour  is  so  late  it  would  not  do  to  intrude  myself  upon 
the  subject,  except  to  suggest  a  few  things  to  you. 

This  country  is  a  country  of  liberty.  That  is  the  only 
reason  we  are  in  this  war.  It  is  because  we  wish  it  to  con- 
tinue as  a  country  of  liberty.  (Applause.)  I  know  all 
about  the  new  talk,  the  new  doctrine,  the  new  literature  ;  and 
when  it  is  all  boiled  down  it  simply  means  the  old  maxim  of 
the  Commune :  from  each  according  to  his  ability  and  to 
each  according  to  his  needs.  We  all  understand  that  doctrine 
pretty  well.  It  was  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx,  announced 
in  England  years  and  years  ago,  and  there  are  some  now 
who  expect  to  get  its  fruitage  out  of  this  war.  It  may  be 
that  this  war  will  result  in  the  man  who  does  nothing  getting 
as  much  as  the  man  who  achieves  much,  but  it  is  against  that 
I  wish  to  protest. 

We  in  America  are  so  far  removed  from  this  fight  that  we 
hardly  understood  it.  We  got  into  it  and  we  helped  to  do 
what  we  could  to  end  it.  You  know  a  democracy  cannot 
start  anything,  because  it  has  certain  limitations;  but  if  any- 
body else  starts  anything,  a  democracy  can  finish  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  is  just  what  happened.  Somebody  else  started 
it;  they  marked  our  shii)S  one  day  by  an  edict  from  the  Pots- 
dam crowd  and  said  we  might  send  two  a  week  to  Southamp- 
ton. War  was  declared  that  day  in  the  heart  of  every  right- 
thinking  inan  who  lived  in  this  country.      (Applause.) 
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Some  of  us  licforc  that,  had  understood  the  i)hilosophy  of 
Von  Treitsehke  and  the  Nietzsche.  (Laughter.)  We  know 
that  the  one  made  power  supreme  above  justice,  and  the 
other  made  the  madness  and  insanity  of  his  strange  literature 
high  above  the  sweet  philosophy  of  our  own  country.  We 
understand;  we  are  not  as  blind  as  we  seem  to  be;  we  know 
a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  (Laughter.)  But,  do  you  know, 
we  are  so  far  removed  that  but  for  the  most  extraordinary 
group  of  Prussian  paranoiacs  in  this  world  we  would  never 
have  been  in  this  war.  (Laughter.)  It  took  an  insane  man 
to  get  us  into  the  war.  (Laughter.)  How  could  we,  three 
thousand  miles  away,  dedicated  to  peace  and  liberty  and 
justice,  bothering  nobody,  seeking  no  conquest,  threatening 
no  subjugation,  wishing  to  extend  our  rule  over  no  people — 
how  could  we  ever  have  been  gotten  into  this  war  unless 
there  had  been  a  lunatic  on  the  other  side?     (Laughter.) 

Now,  you  see,  we  are  going  to  drop  out  because  they 
are  dropping  out. 

^^'e  usualh^  reserve  Turkey  for  Thansksgiving,  but  this 
year  we  have  got  it  in  the  early  days  of  October.  (Laughter.) 

And  now  that  the  war  is  virtually  ended,  this  occurs  to 
me :  I  do  not  know  how  many  Britishers  there  are  here  but 
I  would  like  to  say  in  their  presence  that  it  seems  to  me, 
generally  speaking,  the  settlement  of  this  question  ought  to 
be  left  to  those  fellows  who  have  to  live  alongside  of  the 
Germans.  (Laughter.)  For  you  see,  we  live  so  far  away 
that  nothing  but  another  lunatic  can  ever  get  us  into  an  in- 
ternational war — we  are  too  far  away.  And  as  we  do  not 
seek  anything  but  an  honest  participation  in  the  trade  of  the 
world,  on  a  good  fair  trade  basis;  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
govern  anybody  except  ourselves — we  will  never  get  into 
another  thing  like  this  until  some  other  lunatic  comes  along 
and  proposes  it. 

AVe  are  so  far  away  that  it  seems  natural  for  us  to  say : 
"\\'ell,  we  ought  not  to  put  our  nose  too  much  in  this  settle- 
ment, because  the  other  people — France,  Italy  and  England — 
have  got  to  live  alongside  of  these  fellows  and  we  haven't, 
so  we  would  rather  they  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
them."  And  let  me  tell  you,  if  they  have  much  to  say  about 
them  it  will  be  all  over  with  them.  England,  with  her  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  of  war  experience  with  the  world — do 
you  suppose  she  does  not  understand  the  German?  With 
her  seven  million  men  from  Palestine  to  South  Africa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Western  Front  and  her  ships  on  every 
sea,  do  you  suppose  she  doesn't  understand  what  to  do? 
She  isn't  saving  much  now%  but  when  the  time  comes  to  make 
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the  settlements  of  peace,  a  still  small  voice  is  going  to  speak 
from  Albion's  hills.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

We  are  a  world  power  occasionally,  but  she  is  a  world 
power  habituall3^  (Laughter  and  applause.)  We  are  a 
world  power  when  they  provoke  us ;  she  is  a  world  power 
about  whom  Daniel  Webster  said,  ''On  her  possessions,  the 
sun  never  sets." 

France,  unconquerable  France,  who  asks  nothing  but  her 
life  and  character  and  reputation;  France,  that  lived  in  the 
same  domestic  life  which  ran  from  the  hearthstone  to  the 
government,  the  patriotism  of  whose  people  was  tied  up  with 
the  investment  in  her  securities, — France  can  be  left  to  ex- 
hibit a  sense  of  infinite  justice. 

And  Italy,  weighted  down  now  with  debt  and  with  a  sort  of 
rocking  autocracy,  which  will  get  out  of  the  way  sooner  or 
later  1  suppose,  is  just  waiting  for  the  opportunity,  for  the 
spirit  to  touch  her  and  awaken  her  and  bring  her  into  life. 
Italy,  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  France  and  England ! 
These  can  dispose  of  the  more  intimate  and  delicate  terms  of 
adjustment.  And  have  you  ever  thought  about  it,  just  by  way 
of  passing,  we,  the  Allies,  lost  everything  for  about  two  or  three 
years.  We  were  driven  back,  back  to  the  Marne,  at  first ;  and 
then  Foch — inexpressible  and  inestimable  Foch — broke  through 
the  center  and  started  the  great  retreat  at  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne.  They  came  back  in  March  of  this  year  and  threatened 
the  Channel  ports,  and  they  threatened  Paris ;  they  sunk  our 
ships,  with  our  women  and  our  men,  and  they  plundered  and 
destroyed  our  commerce  on  every  sea  with  their  school  of 
sharks  that  had  been  organized  and  sent  out  all  over  the  world. 
They  poisoned,  they  dynamited,  they  did  everything  they  could, 
and  still  our  motto  was :  "They  shall  not  pass."  During  all  that 
time,  did  you  ever  hear  an  Ally  cry  out,  or  complain  or  talk 
about  surrender?  No!  And  when  finally  the  battle  turned, 
before  a  man  ever  died  upon  German  soil,  what  happened? 
They  began  to  beg  for  mercy,  and  they  are  begging  for  mercy 
still!  They  beg  for  it  now  on  the  Piavc;  they  beg  for  it  down 
along  the  Rhine,  and  they  are  still  asking  for  mercy !  Gentle- 
men, it  is  simply  the  difference  between  being  yellow  and  not 
being  yellow.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Xow,  my  friends,  I  am  finished.  When  the  war  is  all  over, 
there  aren't  going  to  be  any  Hapsburgs  or  Ilohenzollerns  run- 
ning the  business  of  the  world.  We  do  know  when  the  Pjritish 
speak  up  the  first  thing  they  will  do  will  be  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  navy.  Then  the  question  is  asked,  "What 
will  they  do  with  the  Kaiser?"  Leave  him  to  TIaig  and  Foch 
and  Pershing,  that  is  the  best  disposition.     But  the  end  has 
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conio.  ]t  was  decreed  from  tlie  Ije.q'inning  thai  no  man  was 
over  horn  or  woman  gifted  with  enough  genius  lo  rule  his 
fellow-man  without  his  consent. 

At  home  wc  are  going  to  ha\  e  domestic  problems.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  are  lots  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
going  to  fight  the  war  of  the  "have  nots"  against  the  "haves." 
(Laughter.)  If  you  wish  to  surrender,  do  it  now  ;  write  your 
name  down.  But  if  you  wish  to  fight  that  war,  enlist  now. 
And  there  is  only  one  ground  upon  which  the  war  can  be 
fought.  There  are  very  few  people  who  understand  that 
there  is  a  Constitution  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
as  we  get  away  from  the  date  of  its  adoption  there  are  still 
fewer  who  remember  it.  You  know  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority settles  some  things  definitely,  but  there  are  three 
things  which  it  cannot  settle:  my  right  to  my  life,  my 
liberty  and  my  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  never  to  be  submitted 
to  the  majorit}-.  It  never  was  by  our  fathers;  it  was  never 
intended  to  be. 

Listen  to  the  opening  words  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  These  are  the 
flarning  words  in  the  introduction  of  that  sacred  document. 
These  rights  existed  before  there  was  a  government,  and 
they  will  exist  after  all  governments  have  ceased  to  be.  These 
are  the  rights  of  man  and  to  preserve  these  is  the  battle  of 
the  future.  Thank  God,  w^c  have  come  back  to  understand 
and  study  and  talk  about  Liberty!  Wq  had  gotten  cynical, 
stagnated,  fat.  We  didn't  understand  what  it  was  to  talk 
about  the  ideals  of  our  country.  Our  country  had  ideals  but 
we  had  no  history.  It  was  too  short  to  be  history.  We 
sprang  up  too  suddenly  and  too  miraculously.  A  hundred 
million  people  swelling  our  borders,  inhabiting  our  valleys 
and  mingling  their  grit  and  genius  and  power  and  energy 
with  the  natural  resources  of  our  country. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  opening  lines  in  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which  I  have  just  quoted  must  be  our 
battle  ground.  Xo  one :  no  philosopher,  no  teacher,  no  re- 
former, can  subtract  from  this  philosophy  of  American  life. 

Xot  long  ago  I  went  to  Boston,  as  I  had  many  times 
before,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  go  outside  the  city 
until  this  trip.  It  was  a  winter's  day.  I  went  out  across  the 
widening  reaches,  the  snow  swept  fields,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington  and  Concord ;  and  there  in  the  little  square,  cov- 
ered with  snow,  was  a  huge  rough  stone,  on  which  when  the 
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siK)\v  was  swept  off  you  could  read,  "If  we  must  ha\e  war, 
let  it  begin' here.''  And  back  of  that  was  the  house  of  John 
Harrington,  on  the  threshold  of  which  Harrington  fell  at  the 
first  fire  and  first  shot  of  the  Revolution.  And  across  the 
square  w^as  a  little  house  in  which  John  Adams  and  Samuel 
Hancock  lived.  There  was  the  road  on  which  Paul  Revere 
had  ridden  on  his  famous  ride. 

Down  the  winding  road  I  saw  the  stone  that  marked  the 
place  of  Paul  Revere's  capture,  and  further  on  down  I  saw 
the  shuttered  window,  yellow  now  with  years,  that  was  the 
home  of  Emerson.  And  still  on  down  I  went,  until  a  little 
stream  shot  itself  along  underneath  the  crusted  bank  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  there  was  a  white  ]:»leached  monument  on  which 
was  inscribed : 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world.'' 

And  I  came  back,  and  J  thought  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  I  thought  of  the  Sans-Souci  at  Potsdam,  and  I  thought 
of  Napoleon's  tomb,  and  I  thought  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  of  all  the  illustrious  structures  that  illustrated  and  housed 
and  marked  the  glory  of  the  old  world.  And  I  said  :  How  did 
it  all  happen,  that  a  hundred  million  people  sprang  out  of 
these  simple  beginnings?  And  then  it  occurred  to  me:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  And  I  said, 
there  is  the  secret. 

By  that  document  the  literature  of  the  world  was  set  on 
fire.  '  From  northernmost  Norway  to  southernmost  Spain, 
from  the  Caledonian  Hills  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  story 
has  been  told,  over  and  over  again  to  men  and  women 
searching  for  the  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity.  It  is  our 
creed,  our  ideal ;  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  it  is  ours  to 
cherish,  to  preserve,  to  redeem,  to  keep  and  to  hold.  Men 
may  come  and  men  may  go;  and  this  war  may  end  and  still 
others  may  come.  But  the  man  who  fights  the  wars  of  to- 
dav  and  the  future  must  light  his  torch  at  that  camp  fire. 
must  build  his  ideals  there,  because  those  are  the  ideals  of 
our  countrv.  Whether  it  be  trade  or  commerce  or  business, 
it  will  rest'finally  upon  the  great  granite  rock  of  the  inalien- 
able right  of  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  a  government  strong  enough  to  make  these  secure 
against  the  combined  ajj;cncies  of  the  world.     ( .Applause.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

During  the  past  year,  as  will  appear  from  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Membership  Committee,  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  both  in  tlic  mcmlicrship  and  fmancial  strength 
of  the  Association. 

Our  membership  has  increased  twent}-two  ])cr  cent,  since 
the  first  of  last  October,  and  in  spite  of  the  additional  activities 
of  the  Association,  such  as  the  inauguration  of  the  Washington 
office  and  the  institution  of  tlie  Weekly  Bulletin  Service,  our 
assets  have  increased  approximately  $3,000  during  the  past 
year. 

Former  Activities. 

Our  members  have  made  greater  use  than  ever  before  of 
the  Association's  facilities  for  securing  credit  information  upon 
the  standing  of  foreign  firms,  and  it  is  worthy  of  comment 
that  the  various  financial  institutions,  which  are  co-operating 
with  the  Association  in  this  work,  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
place  at  our  disposal  whatever  data  was  requested. 

Foreign  Trade  Inquiries. 

The  Association  has  received  and  forwarded  to  members  a 
great  variety  of  requests  for  American  jn-oducts  from  abroad, 
and  in  many  instances  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  the 
American  purchaser  and  the  foreign  buyer  with  mutually 
satisfactory  results. 

Since  the  reduction  of  available  tonnage  has  become  more 
acute,  these  requests  have  materially  increased  but  our  in- 
quiries to  members  have  indicated  that  they  were  finding  it 
difficult  to  meet  foreign  demands.  For  that  reason  it  was  de- 
cided to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  publication  of  tlie 
Association's  Year-Book,  in  order  to  distribute  it  abroad  at  a 
more  opportune  time. 

The  new  Year-Book  is  now  on  the  press  and  the  Fnglish 
edition  will  appear  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  listings  in  the  new  Year-Book,  amounting  to  2,269, 
are  nearly  double  those  of  the  previous  Year-Book,  and  before 
the  Association  begins  distribution  it  is  hoped  that  our  mem- 
bers will  send  in  any  corrections  that  they  may  desire. 

Present  plans  contemplate  that  the  Year-Book  sent  to  each 
foreign  country  shall  be  entirely  in  the  language  of  that  coun- 
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try,  and  should  serve  as  a  valuable  supplemcnl.to  the  catalogue 
work  of  members  in  securing  foreign  orders. 

Translation  Bureau. 

The  Association  has  continued  to  provide  translation  facili- 
ties for  its  members  who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance,  and 
during  the  past  year  many  firms  availed  themselves  of  the 
Association's  services. 

Within  recent  months  the  Association  has  severed  its  con- 
nection with  the  translating  firm  which  attended  to  this  matter 
for  it,  and  has  established  a  translation  bureau  of  its  own  in 
charge  of  Mr.  George  Picard. 

Because  of  this  change  it  is  anticipated  that  the  translation 
service  rendered  to  members  in  the  future  will  be  even  better 
than  in  the  past. 

LUXCHEON-CONFERENCES. 

Since  the  first  of  November  last  the  Association  has  held 
nine  luncheon-conferences,  six  in  New  York,  and  one  each  in 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Dayton. 

Among  those  who  were  the  Association's  guests  on  these 
occasions  were:  the  Mexican  Purchasing  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  Honorable  B.  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  Byron  R.  Newton,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  Marion  Letcher  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  Sir  Frederick  Black,  K.  C.  B.,  of 
the  British  War  Mission,  Major  McNabb  of  the  British  Pur- 
chasing Mission,  and  Dr.  Jorge  Mitre,  Editor  of  La  Nacion. 

The  Cincinnati  luncheon  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council's  Convention,  and  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr,  President  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell,  of  the  Perkins- 
Campbell  Company,  and  Mr.  Frank  II.  Taylor,  President  of 
the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  Dayton  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dayton  Rotary  Club,  both  of  which 
meetings  were  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  luncheon-conferences,  the  Association 
tendered  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of  December  7th.  191 7.  to 
Baron  Tanetaro  Megata  and  the  other  members  of  the  Japa- 
nese Financial  Mission  to  the  United  States. 

New  Activities. 

On  January  12th  last  the  Association  completed  arrange- 
ments with  the  Standard  Statistics  Company  under  which  the 
members  of-  the  Association  have  been   i)rovided   each    week 
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with  a  i.-omplt.'tt.'  dij^cst  of  all  cxpoit  nrws  from  cxcry  (|uark'r 
uf  ihc  world.  This  service  is  now  j^oinj,'  to  nu'inhcrs  and  llicy 
are  able  to  jiuiji^e  its  merits  for  themselves. 

There  are  still  a  few  members  who  are  not  makin.i,^  nse  of 
this  means  of  keeping  themselves  informed  on  all  jiliases  of 
export  developments,  and  for  their  beneth  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  service  was  started  on 
January  I2th.  the  Association  has  received  more  than  twelve 
thousand  (12.000)  requests  from  members  for  the  full  infor- 
mation which  is  indexed  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

\\\\SI1  IXCTOX   Oi'Fici:. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  exports  from  the  United 
States  were  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  from  Washington, 
the  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  establish  a  Washington 
branch  of  the  Association  in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Association  consulted  the  Foreign 
Trade  Advisor  of  the  State  Department,  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  submitted  to  these  De- 
partments a  plan  whereby  the  Association  might  serve  as  the 
representative  of  individual  members  in  their  relations  with  the 
various  government  departments.  On  being  assured  that  this 
plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  the  Washington 
office  was  opened  on  b^ebruary  18th  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sidney 
\\'atson. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Washington  office  has  secured 
several  hundred  export  licenses  for  members,  has  consulted 
departments  on  various  matters  of  extreme  importance,  such 
as  interpretations  of  rulings  and  the  issuance  of  passports,  and 
to  those  members,  who  have  made  use  of  the  office,  it  has,  I 
think,  proved  of  extreme  value. 

I   submit  herewith  the  following  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived at  the  New  York  office  from  interested  members. 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company  writes : 

"We  take  pleasure  in  advising  that  your  Wash- 
ington office  has  rendered  us  valuable  service  recently.  ' 

"We  feel  that  the  Washington  office  is  an  asset  to 
the  members  of  our  Association  as  it  approaches  their 
problems  for  them  from  their  own  standpoint." 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Company  writes : 

"We  heartily  endorse  any  plan  looking  toward  ex- 
tending the  facilities  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Association. 

"Air.  Watson  was  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  pre- 
senting our   views   in  regard   to  the  proposed   discon- 
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tinuancc  of  export  freight  rates  and  the  issuance  of 
through  r>ills  of  Lading,  to  the  proper  (joverument 
officials. 

"The  estabhshment  of  the  Washington  office  espe- 
cially appeals  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  located  at  New 
York-."' 

Uucyrus  Company  writes : 

"It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  you  as  to  the 
valuable  assistance  which  your  Washington  office  has 
rendered  us  in  connection  with  the  procuring  of  export 

licenses." 

And  after  illustrating  one  instance  in  which  an  inijjortant 
shipment  was  released  through  the  activity  of  the  Washington 
office,  the  letter  concludes  : 

"We  could  cite  many  other  instances  where  your 
office  in  Washington  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  us. 
We  desire  to  thank  the  Association  for  the  valuable 
assistance  which  they  have  rendered  us  in  the  past  and 
which  they  are  continuing  to  render  in  connection  with 
obtaining  licenses  for  our  export  shipments." 

In  general  the  Association  has  tried  to  impress  upon  all 
members  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  regard  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Association  as  their  personal  representative  in 
any  matter  they  desire  taken  up  with  the  Government  Depart- 
ments. 

Not  the  least  service  of  the  Washington  office  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  weekly  statement  published  in  the  Weekly 
r.ulletin  outlining  the  general  trend  of  export  development  as 
reflected  in  expressions  by  the  Departments  in  charge. 

Old  Colony  Cluij. 

So  much  of  the  export  business  of  the  country  is  passing 
through  New  York,  that  the  officers  and  Directors  of  the  .\sso- 
ciation  thought  it  desirable  to  jjrovide  conference  rooms  and 
club  facilities  for  members,  who  might  have  occasion  to  trans- 
act business  here,  and  who  would  make  use  of  these  facilities 
if  they  were  available. 

Accordingly  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  an  added  evidence 
of  their  interest  in  the  Association,  personally  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  an  advisory  membership  in  the  Old  Colony  Club  in 
the  Manhattan  Hotel,  which  would  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  to  cxtenrl  the  privileges  of  this  club  to  all 
members. 


;;.•>  \MM;h    V\     M  \M  KAl'TUKKUS     IvM'OUT    A  SSI  H   I  \T1 1  i  N 

Guest  cards  for  the  ix^riod  of  one  year  have  tlicrcfore  htcii 
extended  to  all  members,  and  from  letters  received  at  the 
Association's  offices  it  is  evident  that  many  are  finding  these 
facilities  of  considerable  advantage 

The  activities  I  have  enumerated  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  routine  services  of  the  Association.  Valuable  as 
these  services  may  be  they  are,  of  course,  less  important  than 
the  work,  which  the  Association  has  performed  during  the  past 
year  in  dealing  with  the  im])ortant  proljlems  affecting  the  na- 
tion's export  trade,  which  have  demanded  its  constant  attention. 

TiiK  Webb-Pomerene  Lav^  Enacted. 

At  the  two  previous  conventions  of  the  Association,  reports 
have  been  submitted  showing  the  Association's  progress  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  enable  the  ex- 
porters of  the  country  to  combine  for  their  mutual  benefit  in 
the  development  of  foreign  sales. 

On  April  nth  of  this  year  the  Association's  long  endeavor 
was  crowned  with  success  when  President  Wilson's  signature 
made  the  Webb-Pomerene  Bill  a  law,  thus  affording  a  con- 
crete and  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  united  and  con- 
certed eft'ort  by  American  exporters.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  largely  secured  by  the  Association's  efforts,  an  inde- 
pendent and  economic  organization  of  American  trade  in  for- 
eign fields  is  now  made  possible. 

New  encouragement  is  offered  to  the  smaller  manufacturer 
to  venture  into  foreign  trade,  and  the  larger  firms,  which  are 
already  organized  to  distribute  their  American  goods  abroad, 
are  permitted  to  concentrate  their  efforts  without  danger  of 
embarrassment  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  in  various 
countries  to  discredit  the  Act  by  the  assertion  that  the  Act  was 
passed  to  permit  American  exporters  to  exploit  foreign  buyers 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  permitted  in  the  United  States. 
The  Association  has  attempted  to  meet  this  Anti-American 
propaganda  by  showing  that  the  Act  is  in  reality  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  buyers  in  that  it  will  eventually  enable 
them  to  secure  American  goods  at  lower  prices  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible  and  that  nothing  in  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law  will  prevent  the  natural  competition  which  American 
goods  must  meet  in  foreign  markets  from  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries. 

Through  Export  Bh.l  of  Ladin'g. 

When  the  Director-General  of  Railways  announced  that 
the  Through  Export  Bill  of  Lading  would  be  discontinued  the 
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Association  took  up  this  matter  with  the  Government  at  the 
request  of  its  members  and  was  able  to  convince  the  Railroad 
Administration  that  instead  of  improving  the  railroad  situation 
the  abolition  of  the  Through  Export  Bill  of  Lading  would 
result  in  a  loss  of  time  and  money  both  to  the  exporter  and 
to  the  Government. 

As  a  result  of  thcwork  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation 
and  Rates  and  the  representations,  which  the  Association  was 
able  to  make  through  other  channels,  the  order  of  the  Railway 
Administration,  abolishing  the  Through  Export  Bill  of  Lading 
was  rescinded  before  it  became  operative. 

Co-operation  with  the  Shipping  Bo-\rd  and  the  War 
Trade  Board. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  exporters 
of  the  country  labored  in  the  past  year  w^as  the  situation  created 
by  the  necessity  of  conserving  raw  materials  and  diverting 
tonnage  to  equip,  arm  and  transport  the  nation's  armies  to 
France. 

At  the  very  outset  the  Association  recognized  that  no  com- 
mercial interest  should  weigh,  for  an  instant.  wMth  the  nation's 
military  necessities,  and  instead  of  reluctant  compliance  with 
necessary  governmental  regulations,  the  Association  took  the 
position  that  the  American  exporter  preferred  the  nation's  wel- 
fare to  individual  advantage. 

It  assisted  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  the  preparation 
of  priority  lists  and  other  necessary  data  and  steadily  sought 
to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  adjustment  and  better  under- 
standing between  the  individual  exporter  and  the  Government 
Departments. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  congratulation  for  the 
Association  to  recall  the  patriotic  policies  which  have  guided  its 
members  during  this  trying  time. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  Association  two 
statements  which  deserve  to  be  s])rcad  upon  the  .Association's 
records : 

First  is  the  statement  made  by  Hon.  V>.  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  an  .Asso- 
ciation Conference  w^hich  he  addressed: 

"You  have  at  your  disposal  now,"  said  Mr.  Cutler, 
an  organization  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  powerful 
agencv  in  the  inrjustrial  world.  In  talking  to  your  Presi- 
dent. I  referred  to  it  as  the  leading  cx])ort  Association 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


li  all  of  you  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  jno- 
ject  which  this  Association  fathers,  we  can  have  an 
entire  rejuvenation  of  our  commercial  interests."' 

Tile  .second  statement  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  I^iohert  Lansintj^.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  United  States' : 

"I   wish  to  express,"  says   Secretary   I.ansinj.^,  "my 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  plans  which  you  have  for- 
mulated and  my  appreciation  of  the  enlightened  s])irit  in 
which   you   appear  to  be  proceeding-  on   behalf  of   the 
important  organization  which  you  represent." 
To  these  statements  we  may  properly  add  an  expression 
from  ]\Ir.  W'm.  C.  Ewing  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  thanked  the  Association  for  assistance  which  it  had 
rendered  the  Government.    In  concluding  this  letter  Mr.  Ewing 
said : 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  very  cordial 
assistance." 

Creating  Good-Will  Ai'.koad. 

The  Association  is  now  engaged  in  an  important  work  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion. When  it  became  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
pro-German  influences  throughout  the  world  were  attem])ting 
to  poison  the  minds  of  other  peoples  against  America's  military 
efforts  and  against  American  business  methods,  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Association  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation' whereby  the  American  manufacturer  m  his  dealings 
with  his  foreign  correspondents  could  combat  this  insidious 
propaganda  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts. 

The  machinery  is  now  in  operation  for  sending  out  neces- 
sary information,  and  every  member  has  been  requested  to 
enclose  in  his  foreign  correspondence,  a  letter  on  the  stationery 
of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association,  which  sets 
forth  in  i)lain  language  the  truth  of  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  the  war  and  an  explanation*  of  the  diiificulty  under 
which  the  American  exporter  is  now  laboring  in  order  to  make 
more  efifective  this  country's  fight  for  human  liberty. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  that  the  members  of  this  Association  have  re- 
sponded to  such  an  extent  that  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  letters  a  month  are  now  leaving  the  countrv  contain- 
ing the  Association's  enclosures. 

Time  does  not  permit  more  than  a  j^assing  reference  to 
various  other  matters  to  which  the  Association  has  given  at- 
tention, such  as,  the  Owens   Rill  providing   for  Foreign-  Ex- 
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change  Banks,  and  the  Sims   Bill  creating  a  Xational  Trade- 
iMark. 

There  is  no  need  to  recite  the  Association's  stand  upon 
these  matters  as  this  will  be  am]ily  dealt  with  in  the  sessions 
of  this  Convention. 

French  Edition  of  thi£  Industrial  Commission's  Report. 

Since  the  last  Convention  of  the  Association,  the  Industrial 
Commission,  sent  to  France  in  1916  by  the  Association,  has 
published  and  circulated  in  France  a  French  edition  of  the 
Commission's  Report,  which  had  previously  been  so  well  re- 
ceived here  and  abroad  in  the  English  edition. 

Copies  were  presented  to  French  Government  officials,  to 
all  members  of  the  French  Senate,  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  all  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  France. 
As  a  result  of  this  distribution  hundreds  of  letters  have  been 
received  from  abroad  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.,  not  only  expressing  congratulations  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  but  confirming  the  Association's  belief  that 
this  Mission  would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

I  submit  herewith  the  letter  received  from  Ambassador 
Jusserand  : 

"1  am  informed  b\-  my  Government  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  has  received  a  translation  of  the 
noteworthy  report  published  by  your  Commission  con- 
cerning its  visit  to  France  during  the  autumn  of  1916. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  I  have  received 
I  have  the  honor  of  expressing  to  you  the  sincerest 
thanks  of  President  Poincare,  who  has  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  gift  of  a  volume  recalling  a  visit  of  great 
importance  not  alone  for  the  ])resent  day  but  also  for 
after-times." 

GENERAi.   .\CTIVIT1ES  OF  THE    AsSOCUVTION. 

.\  serious  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to 
create  a  more  general  interest  in  the  Association's  work. 
Early  in  the  Spring  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  in  I'tica. 
Syracuse.  Rochester,  I'.ui'falo.  Toledo.  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturing  .Associations.  The  result  of  these  meetings 
was  a  considerable  ad<lition  to  our  membership  and.  more  im- 
portant, very  general  publicity  for  the  .Association's  objects. 

Throughout  the  year  the  .Association  endeavored  to  co- 
operate  in    every    way    with   other   organizations    interested    in 
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national  questions,  l^elegates  were  sent  to  the  meeting  ol  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Chicago,  to  that  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pohtical  Science  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coimcil's  Convention ;  in 
Cincinnati  last  April  the  Association  organized  a  Group  Ses- 
sion at  which  two  hundred  members  of  the  Association  were 
in  attendance. 

On  this  occasion  the  Association  tendered  a  luncheon  to  its 
members  and  friends,  which  was  largely  attended  and  we  were 
honored  by  the  selection  of  the  President  of  this  Association  to 
preside  over  the  Convention  proceedings. 

Conclusion. 

With  the  Association  advancing  in  members  and  in  in- 
fluence, it  would  not  be  proper  to  close  this  report  without  an 
expression  of  the  Secretary's  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
received  and  the  co-operation  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  membership  generally.  During  the  year  it  was 
necessary  to  call  twelve  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  without 
any  interruption  even  for  the  summer  months,  and  at  each  of 
these  meetings  a  quorum  of  the  Board  was  in  attendance. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  meetings  a  number  of  special 
meetings  were  called  to  consider  urgent  matters,  and  these,  too, 
were  productive  of  results. 

It  is  not  all  an  overstatement  of  the  case  to  say  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  occasion  during  the  year  when  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  has  been  approached  for  assistance  or  advice 
that  this  advice  and  assistance  has  not  been  immediately  forth- 
coming. 

Similarly,  the  membership  have  cordiall}-  responded  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  interest  which  they  have 
manifested  in  the  Association's  conferences  as  well  as  in  the 
matters  which  have  been  submitted  to  them  by  correspondence, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Association's 
undertakings. 

Altogether  the  year  has  been  one  of  solid  and  substantial 
progress  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  with  the 
same  cordial  co-operation  during  the  coming  year,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  able  to  meet  whatever  questions  may  arise  with 
the  energy,  the  directness  and  the  unity  which  should  properly 
mark  it  as  the  spokesman  of  America's  exporting  manufac- 
turers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stanley  J.  Quinn, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

From  October  i,  1917,  to  October  i,  191 8. 

Bank  Balance,  October  i,  1917 $  9,680.15 

Receipts  : 

Membership  Dues   $39,200.00 

French    Reports    280.34 

Translations    185.06 

Refund  Traveling  Account 65.58 

Interest 145-64 

1917    Convention    1,540.00 

Luncheons    1,168.50 

Japanese   Dinner 1,803.00 

French  Comm.   Transfer    Liberty 

Bonds    1,000.00 

French      Comm.      Liberty      Bond 

Coupons    50.00 

Ass'n  Liberty  Bond  Coupons.  .  .  .  i37-5o 

Old  Colony  Club 500.00         46,075.62 

$55755-77 

Disburse.ments: 

Salaries   $11,970.76 

Printing  and  Stationery 1,920.73 

Telephones  and  Telegrams 415-96 

Luncheons    2,825.18 

Rent    2,500.08 

Bulletins 3,373.82 

Translations    227.84 

Furniture    131 -67 

Year  Book 1 15.00 

Refund  on  Dues 50.00 

Chamber  of  Commerce 175.00 

1917   Convention 2,076.20 

Japanese  Dinner 1,902.15 

French  Comm.  Expenses 99--77 

Old  Colony  Club 500.00 

Washington  Office,   General   Ex- 
penses     888.25 

Forward $30,065.61       S55. 755.77 


(,  arricd    forward $30.(^)5.^)1        •'i^SS./S.S-J/ 

W'asliini^ton   Office,   Sahiry 1 .35().()() 

ComniissiDii.  Mr.  Quinii 70.00 

Commission.  Mr.  Seton 7. 220.00 

Association,  L.iberty  Bonds 2,500.00 

French  Comm.  Liberty  Bonds...  2.500.00 
French     Comm.     Liberty     Bonds 

Transfer    1 ,000.00 

Postage 1,234.19 

General  Expenses i.^33-3i         47-77^-9i 


Cash  in  Bank.  September  30,  1918 $7.9.82.05 

Association  Liberty  Bonds,  ist  and  2nd  Issues  6.000.00 

French  Comm.  Liberty  Bonds,  2nd  Issues 1,500.00 


SUMM.ARY  : 


$15,482.86 


Association    Funds $7,536.78 

French  Comm.  Funds 446.08 

French  Comm.  Liberty  Bonds.  .  ..  1.500.00 

Association  Liberty  Bonds 6,000.00 


$15,482.86 


LiabiHties  (Ass'n  unpaid  bills  not  due) $1,209.06 

Memberships   accepted    from    Oct.    i.    1917   to 

Oct.  I,  1918 245 

Resignations    accepted    from    Oct.    i,    191 7    to 

Oct.  I,  1918 84 

Total  unpaid  dues  ending  Sept.  30,  1918 55 

Total  active  membership  ending  Sept.  30,    1918  814 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 

By  Alba  B.  Johnson,  Chairman. 

At  a  time  when  the  country's  international  relations  engaged 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  United  States  Government  but  of 
the  entire  nation  as  well,  the  Association's  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  carefully  avoided  any  activity,  which  by 
any  possible  interpretation  might  embarrass  the  important  and 
delicate  matters  which  the  Government  has  had  in  hand. 

The  chief  function  of  your  Committee  has  been  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  to  confer  with  the  proper  Government  offi- 
cials whenever  its  opinion  has  been  sought.  For  that  reason 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  necessarily  short  but  its  brevity 
is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  entire  work  performed. 

On  two  occasions  the  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Government.  The  first  was  when  the 
matter  of  strengthening  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  was  under  consider- 
ation, at  which  time  the  Committee  suggested  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  Ex- 
port Association,  deeply  interested  in  extending  and 
strengthening  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  and  particu- 
larly in  encouraging  American  enterprise  in  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  for  developing  the  resources  of  China, 
respectfully  represents  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
present  is  an  opportune  time  for  encouraging  such  friend- 
ly and  commercial  relations  with  China.  To  this  end  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  regards  a 
pronouncement  by  the  State  l)ei)artmcnt  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  legitimate  interests  abroad,  to  be  especially  op- 
portune. The  Association  resi:)ectfully  recommends 
such  action  by  the  Department." 

The  second  instance  where  the  Committee  felt  at  liberty 
to  take  action  was  when  the  question  of  intervention  in  Russia 
was    before   the    country,      .\pprehcnding    tliat    llie    economic 
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situation  in  Russia  was  as  critical  as  the  military  situation,  the 
Committee  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  following 
resolution  : 

"WllKKIiAS, 

"i.  The  traditional  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  which  has  existed  for  many  years  and 
which  has  been  manifested  by  many  tangible  acts  of 
good-will,  is.  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  not  only 
undiminished  but  has  occasioned  a  widespread  demand 
for  some  signal  act  of  friendship  toward  Russia  in  its 
present  situation. 

"2.  Russia  is  passing  through  a  crisis  unparalleled 
in  her  history.  She  is  struggling  against  the  efifort  of 
Germany  to  crush  her  life  into  a  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent position.  She  is  also  struggling  against  the 
forces  of  disorganization  within  herself,  and  she  ur- 
gently needs  such  substantial  encouragement  as  to 
enable  her  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  external 
and  internal  forces  which  would  work  her  ruin, 
and  to  set  up  and  strengthen  those  forces  which  will 
promote  her  stability,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

"Therefore,  The  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  advocates  furnishing  Russia  with  such 
economic  assistance  as  would  be  most  helpful  to  her  in 
stimulating  the  development  of  a  strong  Russian  gov- 
ernment capable  of  resisting  the  German  economic  ad- 
vances, and  supplying  the  materials  and  assistance  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country." 

This  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Government  Departments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alha  B.  Johxsox,  Chairman, 
Committee  ox  Foreign  Relations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RATES. 

By  E.  H.  Huxley,  Chairman. 

In  the  transition  of  the  country's  railroads  from  private 
to  governmental  operation,  the  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Rates  has,  at  the  instance  of  members,  taken 
up  many  questions  of  particular  interest  to  the  exporting 
shipper. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  proposal  to  abolish  the 
Through  Export  Bill  of  Lading,  which  brought  to  the  Asso- 
ciation vigorous  protests  from  inland  shippers,  who  stated 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Through  Bill  would  practically 
compel  them  either  to  abandon  their  exports  or  establish  of- 
fices at  seaboard. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Rates  thereupon 
joined  with  other  agencies  to  call  these  facts  to  the' attention 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  was  able  to  show  that 
no  relief  from  traffic  congestion  could  be  secured  by  this 
policy  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  necessity  for  changing 
present  methods  would  materially  increase  the  nation's 
transportation  problems. 

As  a  result  of  these  representations  the  proposed  plan 
was  withdrawn  and  those  members  of  the  Association,  who 
ship  from  the  interior,  were  saved  the  expense  and  embar- 
rassment which  would  have  attended  the  cliange  from  form- 
er shipping  methods. 

Of  all  the  other  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Rates,  perhaps  the  most  important  was  its 
action  in  opposing  the  cancellation  of  the  Export  Freight 
Rate. 

For  some  time  prior  to  June  25th  a  number  of  letters 
were  received  by  the  Association  protesting  the  proposed 
cancellation  of  the  existing  export  differential  on  that  date, 
and  asking  that  representations  be  made  to  the  proper 
authorities  to  show  the  hardships  that  would  be  worked 
upon  the  exporting  interests  of  the  United  States? 

The  proposal  had  been  made  that  all  export  and  import 
rates  should  be  cancelled  and  that  domestic  rates  upon  ex- 
ports should  be  applied  to  and  from  all  ports. 
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On  June   iQtli   the   Committee   forwarded   the   following 
telegram  to  the  Director  General  of  Railroads : 

"The  American  Manufacturers  Export  Associa- 
tion desires  respectfully  to  submit  in  respect  to  sec- 
tion three  of  exhibit  attached  to  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  general  order  number 
twenty-eight  the  following  recommendation : 

"We  understand  from  press  reports  that  the  pro- 
posal that  all  export  and  import  rates  shall  be  cancel- 
led and  domestic  rates  applied  to  and  from  ports  has 
been  rescinded,  and  alternatively  that  increases  will  be 
made  in  such  export  and  import  rates  approximately 
comparable  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  in 
domestic  rates  effective  June  twenty-fifth, 

"We  desire  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  Rail- 
way Administration's  recognition  of  the  essential 
principle  of  the  maintenance  of  the  export  differential 
and  urge  that  the  increase  should  not  exceed  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  applicable  to  domestic  rates. 

"We  further  urge  that  contracts  taken  in  good 
faith  prior  to  May  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  eighteen, 
should  be  exempted  from  increase  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  im- 
mediately imposed  such  obligations  upon  manufactur- 
ers in  respect  to  domestic  and  war  requirements  that 
they  were  unable  in  many  cases  to  execute  foreign 
contracts.  Subsequently  the  shortage  of  tonnage  re- 
sulting from  submarine  sinkings  and  war  require- 
ments greatly  curtailed  export  trade  to  other  than  the 
countries  of  our  Allies,  this  condition  prevailing  up  to 
the  present  time. 

"In  addition  to  car  shortage  and  severe  weather 
prevailing  during  the  winter  months,  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  War  Trade  Board  with  respect  to  in- 
formation required  before  the  granting  of  export 
licenses  and  the  later  restrictions  of  the  War  Industry 
Board  and  the  Priorities  Committees  have  further 
militated  against  the  prompt  manufacture  and  ship- 
ments of  export  orders. 

"Appreciating  the  necessity  for  increased  revenues 
we  make  no  presentation  with  respect  to  postpone- 
ment of  the  increase  in  domestic  rates,  but  respect- 
fully  submit   that   export   contracts,    the   execution    of 
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which  has  been  delayed  for  reasons  cited,  entitle  them 
to  special  exemption. 

"Should  you  be  unable  to  concur  in  our  recom- 
mendation, we  request  suspension  of  increase  in  ex- 
port rates  until  such  time  as  you  may  be  able  to  grant 
a  conference  with  our  Committee  on  Transportation." 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  this  connection  elicited 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce : 

"June  25th,  1918. 
Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  Secretary, 

American  Manufacturers   Export  Association, 
160  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

"I  may  report  to  you  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
has,  in  response  to  the  emphatic  solicitation  of  this  Bureau, 
supported  by  several  organizations  of  a  national  importance, 
like  your  own,  decided  to  modify  its  proposed  Order  No. 
28,  and  will  impose  on  certain  commodities  for  export  an 
increase  of  not  over  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  their  present 
points.    I  think  we  are  open  to  mutual  congratulations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  S.  Cutler, 

Chief  of  Bureau." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  Huxley, 

Chairman. 
Committee  on  Transportation  and  Rates. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Xcw  York,  October  30,  1918. 

Since  the  last  report  of  your  Committee  presented  at  the 
annual  Convention,  held  in  this  City,  October  loth,  1917,  there 
has  been  one  important  legislative  enactment  relating  to 
export  trade,  in  which  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  has  been  vitally  interested.  Indeed  this  organ- 
ization contributed  not  a  little  to  the  successful  issue  of  a 
country-wide  demand  for  the  law  in  question,  namely,  the 
Webb  Export  Trade  Act,  which  was  approved  on  April  loth 
of  this  year. 

The  Webb  Law  has  alread}^  been  interpreted  to  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  by  the  coun- 
sel representing  its  interests  in  this  matter.  It  has  recently 
come  to  the  attention  of  your  Committee  that  some  confu- 
sion exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  features  of  the  Act, 
for  instance,  as  to  whether  or  not  an  individual,  firm  or  cor- 
poration now  engaged  in  the  export  trade  is  within  the  de- 
finition of  the  \vord  Association  as  used  in  the  Act  and  is 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  filing  a  statement  and  other- 
wise reporting  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As  yet  no 
official  interpretation  of  the  law  and  no  official  construction  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Association  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Unofficially  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  a  corporation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Associa- 
tion under  the  Act  when  it  consists  of  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  interests  engaged  solely  in  the  export  trade.  A  distinction 
is  made  between  a  corporation,  ownership  of  which  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  manufacturing  or  exporting  interests  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  corporation  which  is  but  a  single  enter- 
prise. The  obligations  placed  upon  associations  besides  regis- 
tration, are  that  their  officers  and  agents  are  subject  to  sum- 
mons by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  must  submit 
reports  and  do  other  things  which  are  to  be  outlined  by  rules 
and  regulations  now  in  process  of  preparation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

No  important  legislation,  affecting  foreign  trade,  has 
been  translated  into  law^  during  the  past  year,  other  than 
the  Act  jus<"  referred  to.     However,  legislation  of  exceeding 
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importance,  in  which  this  organization  is  greatly  concerned, 
has  been  proposed  in  the  last  few  weeks.  A  resolution  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  and  a  bill  introduced  by  an- 
other Senator,  both  providing  for  the  initial  preparations  for 
meeting  the  social,  industrial  and  economic  problems  of  the 
reconstruction  or  readjustment  period  following  the  war. 
Senator  Weeks'  resolution  proposed  a  bi-partisan  commit- 
tee to  report  on  the  necessary  congressional  activities  to 
meet  the  post-war  conditions,  and  requirements.  Senator 
Overman's  bill  provides  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  is  in- 
terested in  those  provisions  that  relate  to  the  problems  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  foreign  trade.  The  Overman  bill 
prescribes  that  a  federal  commission  shall  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  financing,  regulation,  control  and  development  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  developing,  financing,  exploita- 
tion and  direction  of  foreign  trade.  There  is  not  much  prac- 
tical difference  between  the  bills ;  one  providing  for  a  perma- 
nent commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  the.  other 
an  investigating  committee  responsible  to  Congress.  What 
particularly  interests  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  are  the  provisions  for  the  control,  direction  and 
financing  by  the  Government  of  foreign  trade,  which  in  this 
country  heretofore  has  always  been  considered  a  matter  for 
private  enterprise.  The  war  has  wrought  great  changes  in 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
world,  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  reconstruction  and 
adjustment  of  war  conditions  to  the  period  of  peace  are 
weighty.  Some  of  them  are  beyond  the  ability  of  individual 
or  collective  enterprise  to  solve. 

The  various  boards  constituted  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  presumably  for  the  duration  of  the  war  have 
issued  regulations,  many  of  them  relating  to  foreign  trade, 
which  have  had  the  same  efTect  as  legislative  enactments. 
This  surrender  of  legislative  powers  and  of  private  rights 
has  been  cheerfully  made  and  unanimously  approved  in  the 
present  war  emergency.  These  regulations  in  so  far  as  they 
afTect  exports  are  of  course  matters  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association.  Your 
Committee  has  not  considered  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  OuDiN,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Legislation. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE  ON   PATENTS   AND 
TRADE-MARKS. 

Your  Committee  on  Patents  and  Trade-marks  has  held  a 
number  of  meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  has  had  under 
consideration  various  measures  which  would  ameliorate  the 
existing  hardships  of  the  trade-mark  laws  of  some  of  the 
foreign  countries,  where  the  appropriation  of  trade-marks 
owned  by  American  manufacturers  still  continues.  The 
Committee  gave  consideration  to  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
before  the  British  Parliament  containing  a  clause  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  have  virtually  resulted  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  certain  well-known  American  trade-marks  which 
had  been  used  in  Great  Britain  for  a  number  of  years ;  this 
would  have  contravened  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  A 
representative  of  your  Committee  on  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks attended  a  conference  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  at  Washington,  and  placed  before  a 
representative  of  that  Bureau  the  views  of  the  Association 
in  regard  to  this  English  bill.  The  State  Department  brought 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Britsh  Government,  and 
the  bill  has  since  been  withdrawn.  Your  Committee  also 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  to  the  desirability  of  furthering  the  early  opera- 
tion of  the  Pan-American  Union,  and  of  any  other  union  of 
countries  which  might  operate  to  prevent  fraudulent  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks.  A  representative  of  your  Committee 
also  informally  visited  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
drew  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  mutilating  trade-marks 
which  has  recently  arisen  in  the  Patent  Ofifice,  and  results' 
in  registration  of  trade-marks  in  this  country  in  such  form 
that  they  cannot  form  the  basis  for  proper  registration  in 
those  foreign  countries  which  require  that  the  trade-mark 
registered  there  shall  correspond  with  the  trade-mark  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States. 

During  the  year,  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  ad- 
dressed by  members  of  the  American  Manufacturers  Ex- 
port Association,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  foreign  patents 
and  trade-marks,  have  been  fully  answered,  and  members 
of   the    Association   have   been    advised    when    trade-marks 
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owned  by  them  have  been  pirated  or  appropriated  in  leading 
foreign  countries. 

Your  Committee  has  also  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  national  trade-mark  on  all  goods 
exported  from  the  United  States,  and  has  furnished  its  views 
on  the  subject  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Your  Committee  has  also  had  under  consideration  the 
desirability  of  changing  our  domestic  trade-mark  laws  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  trade-marks  in  this 
country  where  the  trade-marks  are  the  well-known  property 
of  the  owner ;  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  trade-marks  for 
associations,  such  as  is  practiced  in  Great  Britain ;  and  to 
permit  the  registration  of  trade-marks  without  limitation  to 
classification,  as  is  permitted  under  the  Canadian  laws,  so 
as  to  enable  combinations  of  exporters  under  the  Vv-^ebb  Act 
to  obtain  a  single  registration  of  their  trade-mark  in  this 
country ;  your  Committee  has  also  had  under  consideration, 
amendment  to  the  domestic  trade-mark  law  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  of  names  of  pharmaceutical  com- 
pounds. Your  Committee  has  also  kept  careful  watch  on 
measures  which  have  been  taken  in  enemy  countries  to  ap- 
propriate American  property  in  patents  and  trade-marks  and 
expects  during  the  coming  year  to  engage  very  actively 
m  seeing  that  these  rights  are  fully  restored. 
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REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  past  year,  the  membership  of  the  American  IManu- 
facturers  Export  Association  increased  from  six  hundred 
and  fifty-three  on  September  30,  1917  to  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  on  September  30,  1918— an  increase  of  twenty-four 
per  cent. 

At  the  outset  of  the  year,  it  was  feared  that  the  restric- 
tions being  laid  upon  exports  would  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  Association.  The  more  timid  manufacturers,  who  were 
invited  to  join  the  Association,  declared  that  in  view  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  they  would  postpone  the  development 
of  their  export  sales  until  after  the  war. 

To  meet  this  short-sighted  viewpoint,  the  Association 
undertook  a  campaign  of  publicity,  pointing  out  that  this 
policy  spelled  disaster  to  America's  foreign  trade,  and  that 
this  was  the  time,  above  all,  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

The  results  were  most  gratifying,  and  from  the  time  this 
campaign  was  undertaken,  the  Association's  membership 
steadily  progressed — the  increase  continuing  even  during 
the  summer  months. 

During  two  days  last  month,  ten  new  applications  for 
membership  were  received,  and  from  present  indications,  the 
Association  is  destined  to  pass  the  one  thousand  mark  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year. 

It  is  proper  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  extending  the  scope  of  the  Associa- 
tion among  those  industries  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
particularly  well  represented.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
growth  of  the  Association's  memberships  among  textile 
manufacturers.  Alore  than  fifty  textile  concerns  have  joined 
the  Association  within  two  months. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  of  all  in  the  Association's 
growth  is  the  interest  which  individual  members  have  re- 
cently displayed  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  their  com- 
mercial friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Demarest, 
Chairman  of  Membership  Committee. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  PRESIDENT  SMITH. 

j\Ir.  E.  M.  Herr:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention :  I  feel  very  great  embarrassment  in  arising  this 
morning,  as  the  situation  here  is  entirely  different  from  what 
I  had  thought  to  find  it.  I  had  hoped  to  find  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Smith,  here,  and  to  be  able  to  make  this  presentation 
to  him.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  he  is  an  invalid  to-day 
and  unable  to  be  present.  Fortunately,  he  is  convalescing  and 
we  know  he  i<^  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

I  know  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  the  pleasure  that  I 
have  in  making  the  presentation  of  a  souvenir,  a  ^testimonial  of 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  the  officers  of  this  organization 
to  the  fine  qualities  of  its  President,  Mr.  Smith,  and  no 
laudation  that  I  could  give  him,  nor  anything  that  I  could  say 
to  this  convention,  would  add  to  the  knowledge  you  already 
possess,  of  his  splendid  achievements  in  his  service  as  Presi- 
dent during  the  past  year,  and  the  fine,  broad-spirited  policy 
that  he  has  imbued  into  it,  resulting,  as  you  know,  in  a  very 
material  increase  in  the  membership  and  the  effective  influence 
of  this  Association. 

In  view  of  all  these  splendid  qualities  and  all  that  he  has 
done  in  representing  this  Association,  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  some  testimonial  of  a  permanent  character  be  given  to  him 
at  this  time,  and  I  therefore  have  very  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  Mr.  Smith,  and  asking  the  Secretary  to  transmit  to 
him  as  his  condition  permits,  a  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  badge 
of  gold,  setting  forth  his  official  capacity  in  this  Association, 
and  engraved  as  follows :  "Presented  by  the  Members  in  ap- 
preciation of  public-spifited  service." 
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AMENDMENTS 

Due  notice  having  been  given,  the  following  amendments 
to  the  Association's  Constitution  were  adopted : 

Article  V,  Section  i,  to  read:  "The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Board  of  Directors  of  eighteen  members,  in- 
cluding the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Treasurer,  who 
shajl  be  ex-officio  members." 

Section  3 :  "The  officers  of  the  Association,  other  than  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  persons  responsible  for  the  export  trade  of 
their  respective  firms  or  corporations.  As  far  as  possible  the 
Vice-Presidents  shall  each  be  chosen  to  represent  different 
sections  of  the  United  States." 

Section  5 :  "The  twelve  directors,  exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  members  of  the 
Association  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  each :  four 
directors,  three  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  with  special  reference 
to  their  qualification  to  represent  important  lines  of  industry 
in  their  export  relations  ;  the  fourth  to  be  a  member  at  large. 
The  term  of  office  of  each  class  shall  be  three  years,  and  a  class 
of  four  directors  shall  be  elected  each  year  by  ballots." 

Article  VI,  Section  2,  to  read :  "A  Vice-President  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  serve  in  the  place  of  the  President 
in  case  of  absence  and  shall  succeed  him  in  case  of  resignation 
or  removal  or  in  case  of  inability,  through  other  causes,  to 
serA^e." 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson. 
Mr.  James  A.  Farrell. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Herr. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols:  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  I  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Members,  the  following  ticket : 

For  President:  Mr.  George  Ed.  Smith,  President,  Royal 
Typewriter  Company.  For  Vice-Presidents:  Mr.  Jules  Goslin, 
President,  Joubert  &  Goslin  Mch.  &  Fdry.  Company;  Mr.  J. 
S.  Lawrence,  President,  Lawrence  &  Company ;  Mr.  George  R. 
]\Ieyercord,  President,  The  Meyercord  Company;  Mr.  H.  L. 
Wilson,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company. 

For  Treasurer:  Mr.  William  H.  Ingcrsoll,  President  of 
R.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Brother. 

For  Directors,  for  the  term  of  1919:  Mr.  H.  S.  Demarest, 
Member  Greene,  Tweed  &  Company;  Mr.  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
President,  Goodyear  Rubber  Company;  Mr.  C.  K.  Anderson, 
President,  American  Wire  Fabrics  Company ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Tay- 
lor, President,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company. 

Directors  for  the  term  of  1920:  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell,  Presi- 
dent, United  Steel  Corporation;  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr,  President. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company;  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford, 
Chairman,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey ;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Nichols.  Chairman,  .\llis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Company. 

]:>irectors  for  the  term  of  1921  :  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schieren, 
President,  Charles  A.  Schieren  Company ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Durant. 
President,  General  Motors  Company;  Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders, 
Chairman,  Ingersoll-Rand  Company;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Shaw, 
\'ice-President,  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company. 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  by  the  Con- 
vention.    - 
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INVITATION  TO  SOUTHERN  COM- 
MERCIAL CONGRESS 

EXTENOF.I)    HV 

MAYOR  JAMES  H.  PRESTON 
of  Baltimore 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen,  and  Air.  Chairman:  My  distin- 
guished friend,  Dr.  Owens,  who  in  such  an  able  manner  has 
piloted  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
spoke  to  you,  I  believe,  yesterday  on  the  Convention  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  which  will  meet  in  Balti- 
more on  December  5th.  The  purposes  of  that  Congress  are 
so  near  akin  to  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Associa- 
tion, that  I  am  constrained  to  give  you  an  official  invitation 
to  Baltimore  on  that  occasion  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  our  delibera- 
tions. 

The  theme  and  the  motive  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  in  Baltimore  in  December  will  be,  "World  Com- 
merce After  the  War." 


I  apprehend  that  the  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  December, 
at  which  the  great  discussion  of  World  Commerce  After  the 
War  will  be  participated  in  by  the  great  leaders  of  American 
industry,  from  Charlie  Schwab  to  Secretary  Redtield,  where 
the  whole  problem  of  American  foreign  trade  will,  I  hope, 
be  discussed  thoroughly  and  light  will  be  given  our  leaders 
in  Washington  on  this  subject,  will  find  a  ready  welcome  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  you,  your  splendid  membership,  come  to  Baltimore 
on  that  occasion,  that  we  may  learn  from  you,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  you  may  spread  the  true  propaganda  of 
American  development  in  commerce  in  South  America  and  in 
foreign  lands — that  is  the  purpose  of  this  invitation  to  you 
to  come  to  Baltimore  to  the  Convention  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  on  December  loth. 
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XII. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 
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RESOLUTION    ON    THE    REHABILITATION 
OF  FRANCE. 

Introclucctl  by  Mr.  W.  \\\  Nichols.  Unanimously 
adopted. 

"Resolved.  That  in  recognition  of  the  heroism  displayed 
and  the  sacrifices  endured  by  our  sister  Republic,  France,  in 
defending  civilization  from  the  onslaught  of  a  foe,  which  at- 
tacked her  industries  while  it  ravaged  her  fields,  the  Export- 
ing Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  who  with  their 
countrymen  are  now  dedicated  to  the  unconditional  defeat  of 
German  arms,  do  hereby  further  pledge  themselves  that  it 
shall  be  their  pride  and  ambition  to  lend  every  possible  as- 
sistance in  the  rehabilitation  of  France  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  victorv  has  been  achieved." 


RESOLUTION    ON   THE    RESTORATION 
OF  BELGIUM. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Oudin.    Unanimously  adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  the  exporting  manufacturers  of  America, 
who  with  their  countrymen  have  thrilled  with  admiration  at 
the  heroic  example  set  by  Belgium,  in  preferring  disaster  to 
dishonor,  do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  assist  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  the  rebuilding  of  Belgian 
industries,  when  a  victorious  peace  shall  have  been  imposed 
upon  Belgium's  despoiler." 


RESOLUTION     ON     "FINANCING     OUR    FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS  AFTER  THE  WAR." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Pierson.  Unanimously 
adopted. 

''Resolved,  That  in  connection  with  financing  exports 
from  the  United  States  this  Association  believes  it  impera- 
tive that  prompt  attention  and  action  be  given  to : 

"  (i)  Co-operation  with  such  agencies  as  will  quickly 
make  available  proper  and  adequate  credit  information  on 
foreign  buyers : 
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"  (2)  Development  of  the  use  of  dollar  acceptances  of 
American  banking  institutions  given  for  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  upon  the  authorization  of  foreign  buyers,  of  their 
local  banks ; 

''  (3)  Broadening  the  market  for  American  dollar,  bank 
and  trade  acceptances  through  encouragement  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  through  propaganda; 

"  (4)  Assisting  in  every  way  possible  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  financial  customs  on  the  part  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  of  each  American  banking  and  exporter's 
organization ; 

"  (5)  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the  present 
facilities  of  American  banking  institutions  are  ample  to 
finance  our  present  and  future  foreign  trade,  and  that  full 
development  of  these  facilities  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  complete  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  financial 
management  of  exporting  houses  of  the  very  complete  ad- 
vantages now  provided  by  law  for  their  benefit." 


RESOLUTION     ON    "EDUCATION    FOR    FOREIGN 
TRADE  SERVICE." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols.  Unanimously 
adopted. 

"Whereas,  The  foreign  relations  of  any  nation  are  the 
concern  of  the  whole  nation,  and 

"Whereas,  The  exigencies  of  the  World's  war  and  the 
imminence  of  an  important  period  of  reconstruction  without 
precedent  have  put  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  vitally  important  problems  not  hitherto  encountered ; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  urgency  of  our  country's  being  prepared 
to  meet  aforesaid  problems  requires  prompt  Federal  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  providing  special  education  and  training 
for  foreign  trade  ;  be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  express  its  belief  in  the  pressing  need  of  the  im- 
mediate establishment  in  the  United  States,  with  Federal  aid 
and  direction,  of  adequate  courses  of  instruction  in  prepara- 
tion for  foreign  trade  service ;  and  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Trade  Service,  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  attached  to  the  United  States 
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Bureau  of  Education,  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  other  Governmental  Agencies, 
be  empowered  by  act  of  Congress,  with  specific  appropria- 
tions of  money  for  that  purpose,  to  investigate  for  Congress 
the  problem  of  training  for  foreign  trade  service  and  to  re- 
port recommendations  to  Congress  of  the  national  educa- 
tional policy  in  this  respect,  which  shall  indicate  the  most 
efficient  ways  and  means  of  realizing  it ;  and  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Manufacturers  Export  Association  be  and  is  hereby  request- 
ed to  appoint  a  proper  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
above  Governmental  Agencies  in  educational  preparation  for 
Foreign  Trade  Service  for  the  early  attaintment  of  the  object 
set  forth  in  this  resolution ;  and  be  it  also 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  respectfully  and 
earnestly  requested  to  utilize  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
the  offices  of  his  Commission  on  War  Camp  Activities,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  available  agencies  connected  with  our 
military  operations  at  home  and  abroad,  in  assisting  the  im- 
perative national  need  of  Education  for  Foreign  Trade 
Service." 


RESOLUTION  ON  "FOREIGN  ADVERTISING." 

Introduced  by  ^Nlr.  H.  L.  Gemberling.  Unanimously 
adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommends  to  the 
American  manufacturers  doing  or  planning  to  do  business 
in  foreign  countries,  that  they  give  the  same  careful  con- 
sideration to  foreign  advertising  problems  that  they  do  to 
those  affecting  the  home  trade;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  commends  the  effort  being  made  to  obtain  and 
collect  practical  data  to  aid  American  manufacturers  to  con- 
duct advertising  campaigns  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  "PATENTS  AND  TRADE- 
MARKS." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Beaver.  Unanimously  adopted. 

"Whereas,  We  recognize  the  importance  of  trade-mark 
and  patent  protection  throughout  the  world ;  and 
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"Whereas,  We  realize  many  modifications  in  the  trade- 
mark and  patent  laws  of  the  world  are  made  necessary  on 
account  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  European  War; 
and 

"Whereas,  We  are  looking  to  a  more  uniform  co-ordina- 
tion of  trade-mark  and  patent  laws  throughout  the  world  in 
order  to  facilitate  international  trade,  therefore;  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  requests  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  use  its  good  offices  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  several 
foreign  countries  whereby  valid  registration  of  a  trade-mark 
shall  not  be  granted  in  any  of  the  signatory  countries  where 
the  trade-mark  is  already  the  well  known  property,  either 
by  registration  or  by  use,  of  a  concern  located  in  another 
signatory  countr}-;  that  pending  the  completion  of  such  a 
treaty,  the  laws  of  this  country  be  amended  to  facilitate  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  in  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
fice, which  are  well  recognized  and  used  in  commerce 
throughout  this  country;  that  treaties  be  entered  into  in- 
dividually with  certain  foreign  countries,  the  laws  of  which 
make  it  impossible  for  many  United  States  traders,  at  any 
time,  to  secure  protection  by  trade-mark  registration ;  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  use  its  good  offices 
to  secure  the  cancellation  from  International  trade-mark 
register,  under  the  Union  of  Berne,  of  marks  registered  by 
enemies  and  belonging  to  American  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions ;  that  every  effort  be  made  by  this  Government  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  — 
to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  Pan-American  Trade- 
mark Union ;  and  that  in  order  to  give  full  force  and  eflfect 
to  the  Webb  Act,  permitting  combination  of  traders  for  ex- 
port, it  should  be  possible  to  register  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  the  trade-marks  of  associations,  or  the  trade- 
marks of  concerns  covering  all  classes  of  goods,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Association  trade-mark  provisions  of  the  British 
law  and  the  provisions  for  registration  of  a  general  trade- 
mark under  the  Canadian  law;  and  further  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  asks  the  United  States  Government  to  use  its 
good  offices  to  unify  the  International  protection  of  inven- 
tions and  to  remove  those  disabilities  which  penalize  in- 
ventors, and  prevent  inventors  in  one  country  from  obtain- 
ing the  full  benefits  of  patent  protection  in  a  foreign  country, 
either  by  making  such  patent  protection  a  source  of  internal 
revenue,  or  a  liability  to  the  patentee  to  manufacture  in  said 
foreign  country ;  and  further  be  it 
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"1vf,S(ilvi:d,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  I'xport 
Association  recommends  that  its  members  use  the  mark 
'Made  in  U.  S.  A.'  on  all  goods  made  in  this  country  and  ex- 
ported, but  believes  that  the  use  of  such  a  mark  should  not 
be  made  obligatory  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  this  country; 
to  prevent  disreputable  manufacturers  in  other  countries 
stamping  their  goods  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.'  and  then  selling 
them  in  other  countries  as  American  goods,  the  American 
Manufacturers  Export  Association  recommends  that  recip- 
rocal arrangements  be  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  all  foreign  countries,  whereby  the  authorities  in 
the  respective  countries  will  exercise  such  supervision  over 
the  marking  of  goods  as  will  prevent  spurious  use  of  such 
marks  of  origin,  and  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  resolves  to  request  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  marking  of  goods 
coming  into  the  United  States,  as  will  prevent  goods  coming 
into  this  country  which  are  falsely  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin ;  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association  further  recommends  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  a  view  to  taking 
steps  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  arise  were  both 
countries  to  employ  the  mark  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.'  " 


RESOLUTION  ON  "EXTENDING  FOREIGN  TRADE 
FUNCTIONS   OF   GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis.     Unanimously  adopted. 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America  has  reached 
a  point  in  its  history  when  its  economic  interests  and  obli- 
gations have  extended  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  when 
wise  policies  of  respect  for  the  economic  integrity  of  its  as- 
sociates in  war  must  be  harmonized  with  proper  measures 
for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  its  economic  welfare  ; 
and 

"Whereas,  Leadership,  advice  and  information  on  all 
commercial  and  industrial  matters  which  are  to  determine 
these  polices  must  be  supplied  by  these  several  departments 
organized  for  that  purpose :  namely  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  possibly  others ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  bulk  of  the  responsibility  will  naturally 
reside  in  the  Department  of  Commerce ;  be  it  therefore 
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"Resolved,  That  appropriations  requested  of  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  increase  and  improve 
its  foreign  and  home  office  facilities,  are  considered  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  by  this  Association,  speaking  for  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  development  of  a  diplomatic  and 
consular  service,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlu-  Department 
of  State,  should  be  given  adequate  funds  by  Congress  for 
the  promotion  of  work  which  it  can  and  should  perform  in 
the  economic  progress  of  the  country." 


RESOLUTION  ON  "DEMOCRACY  OF  COMMERCE." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols.  Unanimously 
adopted. 

"Resolved^  That  in  the  midst  of  a  war  between  Democ- 
racy and  Autocracy,  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association,  in  Convention  assembled,  desires  to  place  itself 
on  record  in  favor  of  a  Democracy  of  Commerce  which 
signifies : 

"A  full  condemnation  of  those  methods  of  selfish  indif- 
ference to  the  rights  of  others  by  which  a  blind  Autocracy 
precipitated  a  World  War  which  cannot  end  until  that  Auto- 
cracy is  destroyed ; 

"A  determined  opposition  to  the  Germanic  system  of  in- 
sidious commercial  propaganda  which  sought  confidence 
only  to  destroy  it  and  injected  its  poison  into  the  commerce 
of  every  nation  whose  hospitality  it  enjoyed ;  and 

"A  decided  stand  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  in  order  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  may  enjoy  that  permanent  prosperity  which  can  be 
assured  only  by  the  respect  and  friendship  of  an  enlightened 
world  ;  and  further 

"Resolved,  That,  in  sympathy  with  these  sentiments. 
Congress  be  urged  to  give  careful  attention  to  foreign  trade 
measures  already  in  the  making  in  France,  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  encourage  by  its  influence  co-opera- 
tion for  commercial  reciprocity." 


RESOLUTION  ON  "OUR  SHIPS  AFTER  THE  WAR." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr.     Unanimously  adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association  records  its  belief  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  now 
built  and  building  should  be  made  the  basis  of  an  American 
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Merchant  Marine  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  it  has 
served  its  military  purpose. 

"That  when  these  vessels  are  ready  for  commercial  use 
they  should  be  released  for  private  ownership  and  operation 
upon  suitable  terms. 

"That  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  cost  of  buildiu";-  these 
vessels  to  serve  a  military  emergency,  the  capital  charges 
should  be  written  down  to  meet  the  cost  of  building  the 
foreign-owned  ships  with  which  they  must  compete. 

"That  a  further  reduction  in  the  capital  charges  should 
be  made  to  offset  the  differences  in  labor,  and  other  opera- 
ting costs,  created  by  the  differences  in  navigation  laws  here 
and  abroad. 

"That  when,  in  this  manner,  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  placed  upon  a  proper  operating  basis,  com- 
petition should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  among  private 
American  ship  operators.     And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  proper  provision  should  be  made  by 
Congress  for  the  development  and  extension  of  port  and 
terminal  facilities  for  American  ships  at  home  and  abroad." 


RESOLUTION  ON  "SALES   ORGANIZATIONS 
ABROAD." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Warren.  Unanimously  adopted. 

"Whereas,  Among  the  different  types  of  selling  organ- 
izations, which  have  been  developed  in  export  trade,  such 
as  the  branch  house,  the  export  merchant,  the  exclusive  deal- 
er, the  manufacturers'  export  agent,  the  traveler,  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  joint  selling  organizations,  a  choice  is  afforded 
every  American  manufacturer  to  select  a  particular  form  of 
export  selling  organization  best  suited  to  his  satisfaction ; 
and  each  of  these  different  types  of  organizations  now  has 
the  privilege,  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law,  of  co-opera- 
ting for  export  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  its  competi- 
tors ;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  future  business  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try after  the  close  of  the  present  war  requires  ever>  American 
manufacturer  to  plan  his  export  trade  as  early  as  possible 
by  means  of  one  or  another  of  these  types  of  selling  organ- 
izations ;  and  further  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  manufacturers  have  de- 
veloped the  best  and  most  efffcient  sales  organizations  in  the 
world  and  that  the  adjustment  of  these  selling  methods  to 
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the  export  field  exploiting  American-made  products,  which 
are  the  equal  of  the  best  made  anywhere,  is  sure  to  achieve 
the  same  measure  of  success  in  the  export  field  that  the 
American  manufacturers  have  attained  in  the  home  market; 
and  further  be  it  ■ 

"Resolved,  That  with  the  same  enterprise,  initiative  and 
intelligent  adaptation  to  local  conditions  which  have  en- 
abled him  to  be  successful  in  the  East,  West,  North  and 
South  of  his  own  home  land,  he  can  establish  himself  around 
the  world ;  and  further  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  American  Man- 
ufacturers Export  Association,  are  determined  to  maintain 
our  honor  in  the  exercise  of  high  principles  of  square  deal- 
ing throughout  the  world." 


MEMBERSHIP  RESOLUTION. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Demarest.    Unanimously  adopted. 

"Whereas,  The  American  Manufacturers  Export  Associa- 
tion afifords  every  opportunity  for  the  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  American  manufacturers  interested  in  the  export  trade; 
and, 

"Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  influence 
of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  be  ex- 
tended and  its  usefulness  promoted;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  in  Convention  assembled, 
do  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
Association  by  each  securing  at  least  one  additional  member 
during  the  coming  year." 


RESOLUTION  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ABSENCE. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Filsinger.     Unanimously  adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  profoundly 
regrets  the  absence  of  President  George  Ed.  Smith  on  an 
occasion  which  has  been  productive  of  general  usefulness 
for  all  the  exporting  interests  of  the  country; 

"That  the  Convention  appreciates  the  amount  of  thought 
and  energy  which  must  have  been  devoted  by  the  President 
of  the  Association  in  the  preparation  of  the  Convention  pro- 
gram and  desires  to  offer  a  vote  of  thanks  to  its  absent 
President;  and  be  it  further 
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"Rksolvkd.  That  tlie  Secretary  l)e  instructed  to  send  the 
Association's  best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery,  with  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  express  the  Association's  regard  for 
Mr.  George  Ed.  Smith." 


RESOLUTION  TO  CONVEY  VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO 
THE  SECRETARY. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Nichols.  Unanimously 
adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  this,  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  untiring  efforts  put  forth  by  our  en- 
terprising Secretary,  Stanley  J.  Ouinn,  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  Convention." 
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XIII. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT  ASSOCIATION. 

Aborn  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

H.  R.  Ackerman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Acme  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Acme  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

^olian  Company,  New  York  City. 

Aetna  Explosives  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa. 

Allied  Industries  Corp.,   New  York  City. 

Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  New  York  City. 

The  Alvey-Ferguson   Co.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

American  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Blower  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Export  Co.,    New  York  City. 

American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

.American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Gum  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  International  Steel  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

American  Kron  Scale  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  American  Lady  Waist  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Locomotive  Sales  Corp.,  New   York  City. 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Marine  Paint  Co.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City. 

American  Multigraph   Sales  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohir.. 

American  Mustard  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

American  Radiator  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,   New  York  City. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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American  Stove  Co.,  Xew  York  City. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,   New  York  City. 

American  Textiles  Export  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 

American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Vanadium  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  American  Velvet  Co.,  New  York  City. 

American  Vulcanized   Fibre  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Wire  Fabrics  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Woolen  Products  Co.,  New   York  City. 

American  Wood  Working  Mach.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

American  Zink,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ames  Iron  Works,  New  York  City. 

Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  A.  Anderson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Anderson-Tully  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

H.  Reeve  Angel  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  City. 

Anglo-American   Cotton  Products  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Arrow  Electric  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  \^. 

M.  Ascher  Silk  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

The  Asphaltum  &  Chemical  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlas  Portland   Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Atlas  Tack  Co.,   Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Automobile  Sundries  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Avery  &  Lowry  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ayres,  Bridges  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Badger  State  Malt  &  Grain  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Baer  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  New  York  City. 

The  Baker  R.  &  L.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland  and  New  York  City. 

Balbach  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ball  Bros.  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

The   Ballwood  Company,  New   York  City. 

Baltic  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Baltimore  Pearl  Hominy  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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Jos.  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Barclay  Naval  Stores,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  L.  Barrel!  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Barrett  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Basic  Products   Corp.,  New  York  City. 

A.  J.  Bates  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  111. 

N.  J.  Baxter  Co.,  New  York  Ciiy. 

The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Beckley-Ralston  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Herman  Behr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Belden  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Belmont  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Belmont  Packing  &  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  Shipbuilding  Plants,  So.  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bigelow  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Biograph  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Birmingham  Machine  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Bon  Ami  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Borne,  Scrymser  Co.,  New  York  City. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Boyd  &  Co..  New  York  City. 

The  Boye  &  Emmes  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  Boyle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son,  Inc..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Brassard  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

British-American  .Tobacco  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A.  F.  Brown  Co.,  New  York  City. 

B.  Brcwn,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Charles  H.  Brown  Paint  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  C.   Brown  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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J.   C.    Brown,   Inc.,   New   York  City. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Brown    Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Brown  Portable  Conveying  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  Bruno  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Bryant   Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butterworth,  Judson  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York  City. 

A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Cannon  Mills,  New  York  City. 

Capewell  Horse  Nail  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Carborundum  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louis  C.  Carvalho,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cary  Mfg.  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Casey  Co.,  New   York  City. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Catalytic  Chemical  Co.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Champlain  Metals  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

The  Chaplin-Fulton  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Chatillon  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Chattanooga  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chattanooga  Medicine  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Chemical  Co.,  of  America,  Inc.,   New  York  City. 

Cheney  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chuck  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Claflin's,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Cleveland  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,   New  York  City. 

Clude  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Clyde   Iron  Works,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Cohn-Hall-Marx  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cole  Motor  Car  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Colonial  Works,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Colton  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Commoinvcalth  Chemical  Corp.,   New  York  City. 

Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.,   Boston  and  New  York  City 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Comyn,  Mackall  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Concrete  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Condit  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cone  Export  &  Commission  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Consaco  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Consolidated  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Consumers  Biscuit  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Continental  Gin  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Converse  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Cook  &  Bernheimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

N.  B.  Cook  Oil  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Coplay  Cement  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Corn  Products  Refining   Co.,   New  York  City. 

Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,   N.  Y. 

Crane  &  MacMahon,  New  York  City. 

Crane  Company,  New  York  City. 

Crew,  Levick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crompton-Richmond  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Crossley  Machine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  J.  Crouch  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

D.  J.  Crowell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dallas  Waste  Mills,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Damascus   Bronze   Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  J.   Darnell,  Inc.,  Memphis,   Tenn. 

Davis  Machine-Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Davison   Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Dayton  Fan  &  Motor  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

The  Dentists'  Supply  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Deselektro  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  De  Vilbiss  Mfg.   Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 

J.  P.  Devine  Company,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dexter  and  Carpenter,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Diamond  Saw  &  Stamping  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Montg.  Co.,   Pa. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Diehl   Mfg.   Co..  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
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Hy.  Disston  .S:  Sons,  Inc.,  riiiladelpliia,  I'a. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

L.   F.  Dommerich  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dominion  ^Jills   Co.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Dorr  Co.,  New  York  City. 

\V.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Downingtown  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Downingtown,  Pa. 

The   Dressel   Railway  Lamp  Works,   New  York  City. 

Estate  of  Richard  Dudgeon,   New  York  City. 

Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Dunlop  Mills,  Richmond,  Va. 

Du  Pont-  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Durham  Duplex   Razor  Company,  Jersey   City,   N.  J. 

The  Dyer  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Eastman,  Gardiner  &  Co.,  Laurel,  Miss. 

Edgertyn  Aniline  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edison  International  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

The  O.  M.   Edwards    Co.,   Inc.,  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

The  Edwards  ^Ifg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Eiseman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Sigmund  Eisner,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Elbert  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Elevator  Supplies  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Electric  Machinery  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Elysee  Olive  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement   Co.,   Rockford,   111. 

Emery-Beers  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Emery  Candle  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Ensign,   Inc.,  New  York  City. 

N.  Erlanger,  Blumgart  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Essenkay  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

John  R.  Evans  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  H.  Evans  Lumber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Expanded  Metal  Engineering  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Eberhard  Faber,  New  York  City. 

Factory  Products  Export  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fairchild  Bros.  &  Foster,  New  York  City. 
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A.  B.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Federal  Export  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Fellows  Medical  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ferry  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Nathaniel   Fisher  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fiske  Bros.  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit  and  New  York  City. 

Foster   Bros.  Mfg.   Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

E.  Fougera  &  Cb.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  Foye  Lumber  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

French-American  Constructive  Corp.,   New   York  City. 

French  Kreme  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Friedman  &  Krieger,  New  York  City. 

Ralph  L.  Fuller  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fulton    Steel    Corp.,   New   York   City. 

Gartner  Ribbon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co.,   New  York  City. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  and  New  York  City. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

General  Motors  Export  Co.,  New  York  City. 

General  Ry.  Signal  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,   New  York  City. 

Gerrard  Wire  Tying  Machines  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Gillette    Safety   Razor   Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gillican-Chipley  Co.,   Inc.,   New   Orleans,  La. 

John   M.  Given,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Glass  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Glover  Machine  Works,  Marietta,  Ga. 

The  Goodj^ear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Worcester,  Mass. 

Greene,    Tweed   &  Co.,    New   York   Citj'. 

Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gulf  Refining  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Birmingham,  .Ala. 


Haas  &  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
Hammermfll  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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J.   E.  Hanger,  Inc..  Washiiif^ton,  D.  C. 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harrington  &  Ricliardson  Arms  Co..  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  llarrisburg,  Pa. 

Harrisons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Haskell  &  Barker   Car  Co.,    Inc..  Chicago,   111. 

The  Daniel  Hays  Co.,  New  York  City. 

C.  B.  Hayward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Henry   Heide,  Inc.,   New  York  City. 

Otto  Heineman  Phonog.  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hendee  Mfg.   Co.,  Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Henderson  Lithographing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Albert  Herzog,  New  York  City. 

Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hilliard  &  Merrill,  Inc.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hispanic  Textile  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.  New  York  City. 

C.  Hoffbauer  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hood  Rubber  Co.,  East  Watertown,  Mass. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  E.  Hooper  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Hooven  Owens  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

William  J.  Horgan,  New   York  City. 

E.  I.  Horsman  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Houston  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Howard  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  Howe  Scale  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  New  York  City. 
Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Humphreys-Godwin  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Hunter  Mfg.  &  Commission  Co.,   New  York  City. 
Jas.  Hunter  I^Iachine  Co.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
A.  G.  Hyde  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 

The   Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  John  Illingworth  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Imex   Corporation.   New   York   City. 
Independent  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City. 
In*dian  Refining  Co.,   New  York  City. 
Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  New  York  City. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Ingram-Richardson    Mfg.    Co.,    New    York    City. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Internatfonal   Conveyor   Corporation,    New   York   City. 
International  Harvester   Corporation,   Chicago,  111. 
International  Heater  Co.,  Utica,  N.   Y. 
International   Paper   Co.,    New   York   City. 
William  Iselin  &  Co.,   New  York  City. 
The  Island  Petroleum  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  &  Abbot  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alexander  Jamieson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Janney  &  Burrough,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Distilling  &  Denaturing   Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Jennings  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Jas.  J.  Johnson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Joseph  Joseph  &  Bros.   Co.,  New  York  City. 

Joubert  &  Goslin  Mach.  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Kaumagraph  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Kaynee  Co.,  Cleveland  and  New  York  City. 

Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Campello,  Mass. 

Henry  C.  Kelley  Co.,  New  York  City. 

M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Kemper-Thomas  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Keystone  Leather  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Kirby-Bonner  Lumber  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Klauber  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Klauber  Trading  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Kohler    Company,   Kohler,   Wis. 

H.  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Lackawanna  Leather  Co.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co..  New  York  City. 
The  A.  H.  Lamborn  Co.,  New  York  City. 
J.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Latrobe  Electric  Steel  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
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Lauderdale  Cotton  Mills,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Lawrence  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lazard-Godchaux  Co.  of  America,  New  York  City. 

V.  V.  Lebedjeff  Eng.  &  Supply  Co.,  New   York  City. 

Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories,  New  York  City. 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Lehigh  Car  Wheel  &  Axle  Works,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Lembeck  &  Betz  Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  111. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  Liebig  &  Company,  New  York  City. 

J.  F.  Linberg  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Link-Belt  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Locke  Insulator  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York  City. 

Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Julius  Loewenthal  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Logan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Louisiana  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Lubell  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

The  Lubricating  Metal  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Lucey  ^Manufacturing  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Lunkenheimer   Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lutcher  &  I\Ioore  Lumber  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 

MacArthur  Bros.  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City. 
McAdoo  &  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McCarthy  Drill  &  Tool  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  McConway  &  Torley  Cq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McElwain,  Morse  &  Rogers,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  New  York  City. 
McNeely  &  Price,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Machinery  &  Metal  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Magor  Car  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Main  Belting  Co.,  New  York  City. 
H.  R.  Mallison  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Manitou  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Manitou.  Colo. 
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Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York  Citj . 

Manufacturers'  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Marburg  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Marietta  Knitting  Co.,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Mark  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Va.,  New  York  City. 

Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Maxim  Munitions  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

May  Brothers,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Medart  Patent  Pulley  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Merrell-Soule  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  IMerrow  Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

The  Meyercord  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Midland  Linseed  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Doull  Miller  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Miller  Du  Brul  &  Peters  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miller  Lock  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Milliken  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Milton  Mfg.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Monongahela  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Monument  Mills,  Housatonic,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moorhead  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Morris  *&  Company,  New  York  City. 

Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edmund  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Musher  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Muskogee  Refining  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla, 

Mutual  Ciiemical  Co.  of  America,  New  York  City. 

National  .Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
National  Cooperage  &  Woodenwarc  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 
National-Life  Preserver  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co..  New  York  City. 
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The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  N.  J.,  New  York  City. 

Naylor  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neuburger  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  R.  Neumann  Hardware  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newburger  Linter  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  Castle  Leather  Co.,  New  York  City. 

New  Hom'»  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New  York  City. 

New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  New  York  City. 

N.J.  School-Church  Furniture  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

N.J.  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City. 

New  Orleans  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Sellers,  La. 

Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Newport,  Ky. 

The  J.  M.  Ney  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nichols  Copper  Co.,  New  York  City. 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York  City. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Norwich  Knitting  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Ogden  Shoe  Co.,  Mihvaukee,  Wis. 

James  Ohlen  &  Sons  Saw  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oil  Well  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Okla-Wyo  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Oklahoma  Prod.  &  Ref.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  O'Neill  Wire  Works,  Southport,  Conn. 

Onondaga  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oppenheimer  &  Berliner,  New  York  City. 

S.  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ordnance  Engineering  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Oriental  Textile  Mills,  Houston,  Texas. 

Ossining  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

The  Oster  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Overseas  Sales  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

X.  Pallin  &  Son,  New  York  City. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Charles  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Pass  &  Seymour,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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P.  Pastene  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  City. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Payson  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

M.  M.  Pearlman  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Pearson,  Peppard  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  C.  F.  Pease  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Peerless  International  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Peierls,  Buhler  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Pelgram  &  Meyer,  New  York  City. 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Penn  Metal  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Export  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  R.  Phillips  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pierson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Filter  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Lamp,  Brass  &  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Spring  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Valve  Foundry  &  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thos.  G.  Plant  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pollak  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Pope  Metals  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City. 

H.  K.  Porter  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  L.  Porter  Co..  Inc..  New  York  City. 

Pratt  &  Cady  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pratt  Engineering  &  Machine  Co..  New  York  City. 

President  Suspender  Co.,  Shirley,  Mass. 

Prince  Lauten  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Pritchard  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Puritan  Underwear  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company.  New  York  City. 
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Radium  Cliemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  New  York  City. 

Ransuine  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Ransome  Concrete  Macliinery  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Rathbun-Jones  Engineering  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Rau  Fastener  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Remington  Arms  U-M-C  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Remington  JNIacliine  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Republic  Iron  &.  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Republic  Mercantile  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robeson  Preservo  Products  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Wm.  C.  Robinson  &  Son  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Rohe  &  Brother,  New  York  City. 

Rosin  &  Turpentine  Export  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Port  Chester,  N. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 


The  Safe-Cabinet  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Samstag  &  Hilder  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Sanford  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Sangamo  Electric  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 

Sargent  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Chas.  A.  Schieren  Co.,  New  York  City. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Chas.  Schoolhouse  &  Son,  New  York  City. 

Rudolph  Schreiber,  New  York  City. 

Scott  &  Williams,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Scranton  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Scripps-Booth  Company,  New  York  City. 

Seaboard  Trading  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Segmar  Knitting  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Shinola  Companj',  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Siegbert  &  Bro.,  New  York  City. 

H.  K.  Silk  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Simmons  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Simonds  Alfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Sleeper  &  Hartley,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Smith  &  Kaufmann,  New  York  City. 

H.  S.  &  M.  W.  Snyder,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  Sondheimer  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

L.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southern  Products  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Southport  Mill,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sozo  Atlas  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  C.  Sparks,  New  York  City. 

Spray  Engineering  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  A.  Stafford  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Stafford  Company,  Readville,  Mass. 

Standard  Aircraft  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Standard  Asphalt  &  Refining  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  Comm.  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  New  York  City. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  New  York  City. 

Standard  Optical  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh  &  New  York  City. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  New  York  City. 

The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  York  City. 

The  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co..  Athol,  Mass. 

F.  U.  Stearns  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Steel  Producers  Export  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Stein,  Doblin  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

S.  S.  Steiner,  New  York  City. 

Sterling  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 

M.  E.  Stern  &  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stetson  Shoe  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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J.  Stevens  Anns  &  Tool  Co.,  Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  &  New  York 

City. 
Stewart  Hartshorn  Co.,  East  Newark,  N.  J. 
Chas.  M.  Stieff.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stonepra  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  Stroock  &  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  F.  Sturdy's  Sons  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Sun  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Sutro  Bros.  Braid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Alden  S.  Swan  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Swan  &  Finch  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Sweet-Orr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Sweet's  Steel  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Syracuse  Smelting  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Takamine  Laboratory,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

James  Talcott,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Sam'l.  C.  Tatum  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Taylor  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  S.  K.  Taylor  Lumber  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Texas  Company,  New  York  City. 

Thermokept  Products  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Thurlow  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Toledo  Scale  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Tolhurst  Machine  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y, 

Tolman,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tomkins  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

G.  O.  Tuck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Turner,  Day  &  Woohvorth  Handle  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Turner,  Halsey  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ulrici  Medicine  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Union  Distilling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Union  Petroleum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

L^nited  American  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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United  Filters  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

United  Lead  Co..  New  York  City. 

United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  New  York  City. 

United  Paperboard  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Hame  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Universal  Winding  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Victor  Electric  Corporation,  Chicago,  111. 

Victor  Saw  Works,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck,  New  York  City. 

Fredk  Victor  &  Achelis,  New  York  City. 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Vitagraph  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Voss  Alcohol  Export  Corp.,  Cincinnati  &  New  York. 

Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Waclark  Wire  Co..  New  York  City. 

Wah  Chang  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Walsh  &  Weidner  Boiler  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Walker  Vehicle  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Warner  Bros.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Waterbury  Company,  New  York  City. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Watts.  Stebbins  &  Co..  New  York  City. 

Waverly  Oil  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wellington,  Sears  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Welsbach  Co.,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

The  West  Va.  Rail  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Western  Clock  Co.,  La  Salle.  III. 

Western  Felt  Works,  Chicago,  III. 

Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Co..  Aurora,  111. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Westinghouse  Traction  Brake  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrumental  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Weyant  Elec.  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
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The  Wliitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tlie  J.  G.  White   Engineering  Corp.,  New   York  City. 

White  Sewing  Macliino  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  .Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelpiiia,  Pa. 

Clarence  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

John  C.  Wiarda  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texa.s. 

The  Wickes  Boiler  So.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Geo.  Wiedemann  Brewing  Co.,  Inc.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Wilcox  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Wilder  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Willett,  Sears  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Williams  Pat.  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Willis  Company,  New  York  City. 

Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago  &  New  York  City. 

P.  K.  Wilson  &  Son.  New  York  City. 

Wilton  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A.  Wimpfheimer  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Windsor  Print  Works,  New  York  City. 

Wisconsin  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Wolf  &  Erskine,  New  York  City. 

.\lan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co..  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machine  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Rudolpli  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Y'ale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  EXPORT  ASSOCIATION 

OCTOBER  30-31,  1918 


John  Abbink,  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Accas,  Papazaglou  &  Accas. 

S.  E.  Ackerman,  Franklin  Automobile  Co. 

Sherman  Ackerman.  Cannon  Mills. 

J.  Adams,  D.  P.  Winne  Co. 

Taylor  Adams,  George  Batten  Co. 

W.  N.  Agnew,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp. 

Abel  Aguilar,  F.  U.  Stearns  Co. 

G.  F.  Ahlbrandt,  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

P.   F.  W.  Ahrens,  National   Bank  of  Commerce. 

H.  Aikman,  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co. 

S.  S.  Albert,  Belmont  Iron  Works. 

Elmer  H.  Allen,  President  Suspender  Co. 

William   E.  Allen,  Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,   Inc. 

Wing  B.  Allen,  South  American  Publishing  Co. 

S.  C.  Allyn,  The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

E.  S.  Alton,  Edgertyn  Aniline  Corp. 

L.  T.  Alton,  Edgertyn  Aniline  Corp. 

G.  E.  Alvarado,  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Jos.  Amelar,  Rousso  &  Danon. 

Arthur  D.  Anderson,  Stuffern  Company. 

C.  K.  Anderson,  American  Wire  Fabrics  Company. 

E.  M.  Anderson,  Committee  of  Public  Information. 

Robert  Anderson,  Robert  Anderson,  Inc. 

W.  D.  Anderson,  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

C.  K.  Andrews,  Lil)erty  Steel  Products  Co. 

Garnett  Andrews,   Richmond   Hosiery  Mills. 

E.  Appert,  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

Albert  J.  -.Vrchibald.  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
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Frank  Arnold,  Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 

John  J.  Arnold,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Chas.  Ashniun,  P.   Ballantine  &  Sons. 

George  F.  AsseyefF.  R.  Martens  &  Co. 

L.  B.  Astbury.  Crew  Levick  Co. 

Henry  Atwater,  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Marc  Augenblick,  Barrett  Company. 

Donald  P.  Ault,  Jaenecke-Ault  Co. 

R.  F.  Ayers,  A.  J.  Cosaro  Co. 

A.  O.  Backert,  The  Iron  Trade  Review. 
Max  Bagedonow,  Louis  Schlesinger  &  Co. 
Frank  P.  Bailey,  New  York  Sun. 
George  Baiz,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 
Parker  Baker.  The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

E.  A.  Baldwin,  General  Electric  Company. 
R.  J.  Bamber,  Wendell  &  MacDuflie  Co. 
Joseph  Bancroft,  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co. 
R.  H.  Baniels.  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
C.  P.  Barker,  Joseph  Wild  &  Company. 

A.  J.  Barnes,  Shepard  Electric  Crane  and  Hoist  Co. 
N.  M.  Barrett,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

C.  A.  Bartcher,  National  Marine  League  of  U.  S.  A. 

B.  W.  Barton,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

V.  N.  Bashkirofif,  Central  War  Industrial  Committee. 

F.  L.  Batson,  National  Cash  Register  Co. 
H.  M.  B.  Battle,  Newark  Board  of  Trade. 
Albert  B.  Bauer,  The  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Walter  Bauer,  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co. 

D.  Baum,  Transatlantic  Commercial  Exchange  Co. 
A.  W.  Bayard,  McGraw-Hill  Co. 

H.  E.  Bayer,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

F.  H.  Beach,  Bush  Beach  &  Gent,  Inc. 

Myron  H.  Beaumont,  Trojan  Comm.  Corp. 

C.  W.  Beaver,  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 
H.  F.  Beebe,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
Herbert  A.  Behre,  Davol  Rubber  Co. 

Albert  E.  Belisle,  Universal  Caster  and  Foundry  Works. 

C.  H.  Bell,  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

J.  V.  Bendus.  A.  V.  Bendus  &  Co. 

Wm.  M.  Benney,  National  Association  of  Mfrs. 

\.  Benning,  Holland-Straus-Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

Carl  Bensinger,  C.  Bensinger  Co. 

J.  C.  Benson,  Dwight  &  Lloyd  Co. 

L.  J.  Bergman,  Pass  &  Seymour. 

Arthur  Bernstein,  Butler  Brothers. 
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jNI.  Bernstein,  Bernstein  Leather  Co. 

H.  C.  Berth,  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works. 

Lynne  J.  Beven,  Viele  Blackwell  &  Buck. 

Alfred  Biggs,  Allied  Industries  Corp. 

Lloyd  Blackmore,  General  Motors  Corporation. 

Ambrose  Blazhys,  Editor  of  Amerikos  Lietuvis. 

•M.  D.  Blitzer.  Lightolier  Co. 

F.  E.  Bloss,  American  Car  and  Foundry  Exporting  Co. 

William  B.  Blowers,  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 

R.  C.  Boesel.  Imbrie  &  Co. 

C.  M.  Bogert,  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

J.  E.  Boggild. 

L.  B.  Boggs,  Lucey  Mfg.  Co. 

Boiles,  Hodgson  Buying  Co. 

George  Boinow,  Columbia  University. 

E.  C.   Boise.  American  Brass  Co. 

Wynand  H.  Bols,  Soerabaya  Machinery  Trading  Co. 

W.  L.  Bomer,  Bristol  flyers  Co. 

Emil  Bommer,  Bommer  Brothers. 

Thomas  T.  Bond,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Albert  Boni,  Chas.  T.  Stork  &  Co,  Inc. 

Pierre  Bontecou,  The  Tabulating  Machine  Co. 

Adrian  H.  Boole. 

J.  Bornn,  Evening  Post. 

A.  A.  BoublikofiF. 

Walker  Bowerman,  The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co. 

C.  C.  Boyden,  H.  NicoU  &  Co. 

R.  H.  Boyer,  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Co. 

H.  V.   Boykin,   Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co. 

B.  Braat,  Director  N.  V.   Machinefabrick  Braat,  Soerrabaia-Tegal- 

Rotterdam. 
William  W.  Bradford,  F.  U.  Stearns  &  Co. 
Alexander  Bradley,  Power  Specialty  Co. 

R.  A.   Brannigan,  National   Automobile   Chamber   of   Commerce. 
R.  H.  Brasel,  Department  of  CommL-rcc. 
George  Breitenbrush,  Bedford  Mills. 
Aye  E.  Briggs,  J.  Roland  Kay  Co. 

F.  P.  Britton,  Ayre  Bridges  &  Co. 
Mason   Britton.  American   Machinists. 

Edward  P.  Broderick,  Edward  M.  Raphel  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Samuel  Broers,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

A.  F.  Brown,  Mc.Adoo  &  Allen. 

B.  Brown,  B.  Brown.   Inc. 

D.  L.   Brown,  Goodyear  Tire  and   Rubber  Co. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Gas  Age. 

J.  C.  Brown.  J.  C.  Brown.  Inc. 
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Jos.  Baik'v  Hrowii.  ]Jop;irtnu'nt  of  Stale. 

Nelson  C.   Brown,   Department  of  Commerce. 

L.   R.   Browne.   International   Western    Electric   Co. 

M.  H.  BrownoUl,  C.  A.  Colman  Co. 

W.  M.  Bubicr,  Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

G.  H.  Buciier,  Westinghouse  Electric  Export  Co. 

H.  K.  Buck.  P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

S.  S.  Buckley,  Onondaga  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  R.  Buckwalter,  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corp. 

Sterling  H.  Bunnell,  R.  Martens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

William  Burgess,  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplie.^ 

Walter  Burke.  Thomas   F.  Turull.   Co. 

John   M.    Burns,   Glidden    Co. 

T.  E.  Burton,  Dominion  Mill. 

Lester  C.  Busii,  Rome  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

V.  E.  Bush.  White  Motor  Co. 

J.  P.  Butler,  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Wm.  Butman,  McGraw-Hill  Co. 

U.  J.  Bywater,  G.  Amsink  Co. 

G.   H.  CafTrev.  Viele.  Blackwell  and   Buck. 

John  Callahan,  National  Coal  Association. 

Alfred  B.  Camp,  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

C.  W.  Campbell,  R.  J.  Smyth  Corp. 

W.  M.  Canaday,  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Edwin  A.  Cardinal.  Kohler  &  Campl)ell. 

Fred  Cardway,  Packard  Motor  Co. 

C.  F.  Carew,  General  Motors  Export  Co. 
H.  B.  Carpenter,  Federal  Export  Corp. 
Jane  Carroll. 

D.  E.   Casey.   Department   of  Commerce. 
Daniel  J.  Casey,  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co. 

W.  C.  Cassidy,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

John  P.  Caswell,  Allied  Industries  Corp. 

A.  G.  Cendoya,  Cendoya  &  Co. 

H.  C.  Chadwick,  Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 

Chandler,  Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 

H.  D.  Chapman.  American  Exporter. 

Robert  R.  Chote,  Crew  Levick  Co. 

Robert  Christie.  Saucioit  Silk  Mfer.  Co. 

Morgan  Cilley,  Engineering  News-Record. 

Edward  J.  Clancy,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

D.  S.  Clark,  Troy  Laundry  Mach.  Co. 

E.  W.  Clark.  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co..  Inc. 
P.  W.  Clark,  Rennous  Eleinle  &  Co. 

Wm.  C.  Clark,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 
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R.  E.  Clarke,  Hardware  Mtrs.  Organization  for  War  Service. 

Robert  J.  Clist,  International  Heater  Co. 

H.  G.  Clopper,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

William  Ellis  Coe,  Aspromet  Co. 

Samuel  C.  Cohan,  B.  V.  D.  Co. 

S.  Cohen.  Bengol  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

H.   C.  Coley,   Howard  Brothers   Mfg.  Co. 

Clarence  L.  Collens,  2nd,  Reliance  Electric  and  Eng.  Co. 

William  E.  Collins,  Newark  Evening  News. 

N.  H.  Colwell,  Lotos  Club. 

H.  Emerson  Comings,  Republic  Mercantile  Corp. 

Charles  C.  Concannon,  Takamine  Laboratory,   Inc. 

Paul  C.  Conder,  Indian  Refining  Co. 

Louise  Connolly,  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 

Allan  B.  Cook,  Bankers'  Trust  Co. 

F.  G.  Cooley,  R.  G.  Dun   &  Co. 

P.  F.  Cooper,  General  Motor  Export  Co. 

C.  de  Cordero.  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Chas.  L.  Corwin,  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

C.  O.  Corwin,  Irving  National  Bank. 

Thos.  Costigan,  Teneo  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  F.  Costley,  D.  P.  Winne  &  Co. 

C.  H.  Cotton,  Cotton  &  Co. 

H.  E.  Cox,  Parsons  &  Whitmore  Co. 

Joseph  G.  Crane,  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

W.  H.  Crane. 

G.  F.  Creveling,  The  Iron  Trade  Review. 
Innes  Crichton,  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
Frederick  G.  Crippen,  Wolf  &  Erskine. 
Wm.  C.  Crosby,  Swan-Finch  Co. 
Samuel  Crowther,   System   Magazine. 
Harry  B.  Cullen,  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

P.  C.  Cummin,  G.  H.  Mead  &  Co. 

W.  R.  Cummings,  Foreign  Department  Bush  Terminal  Co. 

C.  R.  Curtis.  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Co. 

Burwell  S.   Cutler.  Chief,   Bureau  of   Foreign   and    Domestic   Com- 


merce. 
H.   W.   Cutler.   A.   G.    Hyde   &   Sons. 


Herbert  S.  Dalton,  Tlic  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co. 

Lorenzo  Daniels,  Bush  &  Daniels. 

E.   W.    Davenport,   War   Trade    Board. 

D.  G.  Davidson,  .\nglo-South  .\mcrican.  Ltd. 

J.  W.  Davidson,  Butterick  Co. 

P.  H    Davis.  Parsons  Trading  Co. 

W.  .A.  Davis,  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 
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Edgar  P.  Day,  Johnston  Overseas  Advertising  Service. 

T.  P.  Dean,  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Co. 

Albert  De  Bary,  Jr.,  A.  &.  B.  Export  &  Import  Corp. 

Steven  de  Csesznak,   Export  American   Industries. 

Irma  Degener,  Nautical  Gazette. 

F.  V.  de  Laudin,  The  Crow^n  and  Seal  Co. 

E.  A.  De  Lima,  Battery  Park  National  Bank. 
H.  S.  Demarest,  Green-Tvireed  Co. 

John  Ch.  Demetrius,  The  Standard  Commercial  Export  &  Finance 

Corporation. 
Wm.  De  Min,  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co. 
C.  F.  Derivan,  Robert  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
J.  C.  De  Sola,  De  Sola  Brothers  &  Pardo. 
Albert  E.  de  Tonnay,  General  Motors  Export  Co. 

B.  Devalle,  Stumpp  &  Walter  Co. 

J.  F.  Dewald,  Zimmermann  &  Forshay. 
Ramon  Diaz,  E.  C.  Long  &  Co. 
W.  C.  Dickey,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 

C.  A.  Dickie,  Lamborn  &  Co. 

Fredk.  W.   Diefenbach.   Hinchamn  Vezin   &   Co. 

S.  Diez  de  Bonilla,  A.  J.  Bates  &  Co. 

Wm.  S.  Dilworth,  Gordon  &  Dilworth. 

J.  D.  Dinkel.  Standard  Statistics  Co.,  Inc. 

H.  P.  Disbecker,  Disbecker-Morand  Co. 

S.  H.  Ditchett,  Editor  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

J.  B.  Docharty,  Jr.,  Telenga  Export  &  Trading  Corp. 

W.  J.  Dockstader,  General  Motors  Export  Co. 

Norman  Dodge,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

B.  C.  Donham,  Spray  Engineering  Co. 
James  F.  Donnelly.  Mendelson  Lopez  &  Co. 
A.  J.  Donohue,  Tenco  Co.  Inc. 

Thomas  A.  Donohue,  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

N.  W.  Doorly,   Fairchild  Co. 

T.    E.   Doremus,    E.   I.   Du   Pont  de   Nemours   &.   Co. 

Fred  A.  Douty,  Multnomah  Lumber  &  Box  Co. 

George  Dowing,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.  i 

W.  J.  Downey,  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

J.  W.  Dozier,  The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

J.  M.  Drannan,  S.  S.  White   Dental  Mfg.   Co. 

Richard  Drechsler,  Buffalo  Trust  Co. 

Ralph  Maurice  Dreyfuss,  D.  E.  Sicher  &  Co. 

Ernest  Dugas,  Atlas  Material  Supply  Co. 

A.  W.  Dunham,  National  City  Co. 

F.  V.  Dunham,  Southern  Pine  Association. 

C.  S.  Dunning,  Daly  &  Comstock. 
A.  D.  Dwelle.  The  Dwelle-Kaiser  Co. 
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John  Dwyer,  General  Electric  Co. 
B.  W.  Dyer,  Lamborn  &  Co. 

H.  H.  T.  Eagles,  Crompton  Richmond  Co. 

Robert  M.  Eames,  The  Bryant  Elec.  Co. 

W.  F.  Earls,  United  States  Lumber  Co. 

George  Eberharde,  Henry  Heide.  Inc. 

A.  G.  Ebert,  National  City  Bank. 

Gerardo  Echeverria,  H.  R.   Mallison  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Eckstein,  United  Fruit  Co. 

Alfred  B.  Eden,  Ohio  Brass  Co. 

A.  V.  Edwards,  National  City  Bank. 

H.  H.  Edwards.  American  Radiator  Co. 

W.  F.  Egelhofer.  Henry  Glass  &  Co. 

Samuel  Eiseman,  Samuel  Eiseman,  Inc. 

F.  R.  Eldridge,  Department  of  Commercre. 

G.  F.  Eldridge,  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 

Charles  F.  Elkinton,  Penn.  Steel  Export  Co. 

Edward  C.  Ely,  American  Mustard  Co. 

John  C.  Emmert,  Frick  Co. 

Walter  Engels,  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Sales  Co. 

J.  C.  Erskine,  Wolk  &  Erskine. 

Louis   Etra,  Star  Corrugated   Box  Co. 

Richard  G.  Evans,  The  Fourth  Estate. 

F.  E.  Ewing. 

R.  P.  Fairing,  Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Albert  Farieon,  Coplay  Cement  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co. 

J.  C.  Faulkner,  The  H.  B.  Smith  Co. 

Irving  P.  Favor,  Eberhard  Faber. 

F.  M.  Feiker,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 

D.  M.  Ferguson,  American  Steel  Export  Co. 
L.  D.  Fernald,  Leslie's  Weekly. 

Alberto  Ferrer,  Geo.  P.  Ide  Co. 

N.  C.  Fetters,  Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

M.    Fidao,   Scandinavian   Trust   Co. 

E.  S.  Filsinger,  Lawrence  &  Co. 

W.  I,.  Findley,  .American  Chaml)cr  of  Commerce  of  Brazil. 
H.   S.    Firestone.   Firestone  Tire  and   Rubber   Co. 
R.  J.  Firestone,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

F.  F.    Fisk,    Independent    Starch    Co. 

E.  A.  Fitch,  The  O.  M.   Edwards  Co..   Inc. 
M.  A.  Flamery,  White  Motor  Co. 
Troels  Fode,  White  Motor  Co. 
S.  Ford,  Matlack  Coal  and  Iron  Corp. 
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A.  O.  Foster.  Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Frank  O.   Foster.  S.  S.  White   Denial   Mfg.  Co. 
R.  C.  Foster.  Stockliam  Pii)c  and  Fittings  Co. 
Fermin  Francisco. 

\V.  S.  Frankenberg,  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  J  no. 
Manuel  A.   Frascara,  Fiorito  &  Frascara. 

B.  .A.  Fredericks,  General  Motors  Export  Co. 
Clias.    Friedenberg,    Battery    Park    National    Bank. 
Leonard  I.  Friedman.  Geisman,  Musliner  &  Brightman,  Inc. 
Albert  H.  Frique,  The  Cleveland  Osborn  Mfg.  Co. 
Harry  D.  FrucaufT,  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co. 

H.    D.    Fry,    Sino-North    American    Co.,    Ltd. 

F.  C.   Fuller.   Xew  Jersey   Zinc   Co. 

O.  O.  Gallup.  Simond  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  Garcinava.  P.  C.  Tompson  Company. 

S.  H.  Gardner,  American  Hardware  Mfg.  Ass'n. 

R.  T.  Garriga,  Marinho  &  Bacellar. 

George  N.  Gartenlaub,  Klauber  Bros.  &  Co. 

W.  S.  Gavan,  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

H.  S.  Gay,  Viele.  Blackwell  &  Buck. 

C.  A.  Geiger.  The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Company. 
Gemberling,  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

C.  C.  Gerow.  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Charles  G.  Gessert,  Davis-Bournonville  Co. 

George  C.  Gibson,  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

Eugene  Gil,  Aldao  Campus  &  Gil. 

J.  L.  Gilbert,  El  Automovil  Americano. 

G.  S.  Gildersleeve,  Trucson  Steel  Co. 

Richard  A.  Givaudan,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

O.  M.  Goge,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

H.   Goldman.  Star  Corrugated   Box.   Co. 

E.  W.  Goldshmidt,  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

Lucy  A.  Goldsmith,  Aeolian  Co. 

Joseph  E.  Goldstein,  Professor  of  University. 

L.  Gonzalez,  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

J.  A.  Gormley,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 

J.  Goslin,  Joubert  Goslin  Mach.  &  Fdry.  Co. 

Gottesman,  Hudson  Trading  Co. 

Charles  A.  Gottesman,  Lightolier  Company. 

Wm.  Gould.  Pess  &  Seymour.  Inc. 

E.  R.   J.   Graf,   United   States   Color   and    Cliemical    Co. 
Mabel  Graswinckel,  Films  of  Business  Corp. 

C.  A.  Green,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
Chase  Green,  Texas  Company. 

F.  E.  Green,  Parsons  &  Wigemore. 
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C.  F.  Gregory. 

Harold  B.  Gregory,  Patten  Paint  Co. 

Justin  Griess,  ]\IcMyler  Interstate  Co.. 

R.  E.  Griggs,  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines. 

Reuben  Grisman,  Sweater  and  Knitted  Textile  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 

R.  G.  Griswold.  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co. 

Leopold   Grudzinski,  Toula  Copper  Rolling  and   Cartridge  Works 

J.  W.  Grummon,  Class  Journal  Company. 

George  L.  Gutwillig,  Oppenheimer  &  Berliner. 

H.  J.  Hagen.  South  American  Export  Co. 

Paul  O.  Hagen.  P.  O.  Hagen,  Inc. 

J.  H.  Haines,  American  Dry  Goods  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Haines,  American  Dry  Goods  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Hakes,  National  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

E.  W.  Hall.  The  Ph.  Van  Ommeren  Corp. 
J.  A.  Hall,  Jr..  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

L.  Xorris  Hall.  Penn.  Steel  Export  Co. 

F.  M.  Halsey,  National  City  Company. 
Frank  Halverson.  Butler  Brothers. 

A.  T.  Hammond,  Atlas  Powder  Co. 

Theo.  Hanau,  S.  Flory  Mfg.  Company. 

A.  S.  Hanger.  J.  E.  Hanger.  Inc. 

McCarthy  Hanger,  J.  R.   Hanger,  Inc. 

Major   D.    Hanna,   Export   American    Industries. 

Edward  F.  E.  Hanrahan.  Henry  W.  Fishel  &  Company. 

J.  J.  Hanrahan,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Earl  Harding,  Factory  Products  Export  Corp. 

Frederick  C.  Harding,  The  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd. 

W.  W.  Harding,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co. 

Walter  R.  Harper.  .American  International  Corp. 

F.  G.   Harris.  White  Motor  Company. 

Edward  H.  Hart,  The  Stanley  Works. 

George  L.  Hartman,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Merrick  B.  Haspel,  Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co. 

Frank  A.  Hatch,  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

De  Witt  H.  Hauenstein,  Daily  Iron  Trade. 

F.  W.  Hautau,  Bond  &  Goodwin  Commercial   Paper. 

E.  Gordon  Hayward,  Minot,  Hooper  ComiKiny. 
H.  R.  Hazard.  Export  American  Industries. 
Herbert  M.  Ilein,  .American  Machinery  Syndicate. 
Fred    Heller.    Heller    Brothers. 

F.  L.  Heller.  Heller  Brothers  Co. 

W.  Homer  Hendricks.  New  Jersey  Zinc  Comiiany. 

Theodore  Henry,  Lutcher  &  Moore. 

F.  M.  Ilerr.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Comimny. 
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P.  B.  Herrick,  Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

R.   L.    Herrick,   InRersoll-Rand   Co. 

C.   E.   Herrinj?,   Department   of   Commerce. 

Edward  B.  Hess,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Walter  Hess.  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

G.  Trafford  Hewitt,  The  Anglo-American  Corporation. 

H.  J.  Hibschman,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash. 

William  B.  Hicks,  Oil  Well  Supply  Co. 

C.  H.  Higgins,  Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories. 
George  E.  High,  The  Gwilliam  Company. 

N.  J.  Higinbotham,  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Marcus  Stow  Hill. 

H.  Hillmann,  H.  B.  Smith  Co. 

P.  K.  Hilton. 

A.  'M.  Hinchuk,  Alexander  Hinchuk  Co. 

M.  E.  Hinkel.  Ingersoll  Brothers. 

Charles  A.   Hirschberg,    Ingersoll-Rand. 

J.  F.  Hobart,  Atlas  Tack  Co. 

J.  M.  Hoctor,  Bristol  Myers  Co. 

J.    L.    Hogan,    Ohio    Brass    Co. 

E.  Holden,  Robert  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

A.  H.  HoUiday,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
L.  L.  Homer,  Bond  &  Goodwin. 
Pablo  Homs,  Cole  Motor  Car  Co. 

D.  L.  Hoober.  Sinclair  Oil  and  Refming  Corp. 

George  V.  Horgan,  New  York  Paint,  Oil  &  Varnish  Club. 

J.  H.  Hough,  Chain  Belt  Co. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

Winthrop  R.  Howard,  Frank  Waterhouse   &  Co. 

Maynard  D.  Howell,  Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

P.  H.  Hubbard,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 

O.  P.  Hudson,  The  Gage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  Hueber,  Steel  Industries  Corp. 

F.  W.  Hume,  McGraw-Hill  Company. 

J.  Russell  Hundley.  Atlas  Material  Supply  Co. 
W.  M.  Hutton,  George  P.  Ide  &  Company. 

F.  Ingres,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  F.  looss,  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Edwine  S.  Ives,  American  Snap  Fastener  Co.,  Inc. 

Joel  B.  Ives,  R.  Martens  &  Co.,  Inc. 


R.  W.  Jackson.  Catlin  &  Co. 
T.  E.  Jackson,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Marinus  Jacob,  Syracuse  Smelting  Works. 
Chas.  J.  JalTe,  H.  K.  H.  Silk  Co. 
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L.  Jankovic,  Jankovic  Company. 
G.  H.  Jantz,  The  American  Wringer  Co. 
William  Jasper,  Foreign  Exchange. 
William  H.  Jenks.  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 

A.  R.  Jennings,  International  Time  Recording  Company. 
Charles  E.  Jennings,  C.  E.  Jennings  &  Company. 
George  S.  Jephson,  R.  B.  Davis  Co. 

B.  Jones,  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

E.  M.  Jones,  Arrow  Electric  Company. 

F.  H.  Jones,  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 
Henry  L.  Jones.  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. 

S.  L.  Jones,  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

E.  B.  Johnson,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Penn.  Metal  Co. 

M.  E.  Johnson,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

R.  K.  Johnson,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Sidney  G.  Johnson,  General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

T.  L.  Johnson,  British  Bank  of  South  America. 

E.  C.  Johnston,  American  Exporter. 

W.  A.  Johnston,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 

Homer  C.  Johnstone,  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore. 

R.  E.  Jordan,  The  Mosaic  Tile  Company. 

L.  E.  Joseph,  Business  Training  Corp. 

Maurice  Joy,  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Edwin  E.  Judd,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

A.  A.  Kahil,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. 

Walter  D.  Kahn,  Import  Sales  Co. 

S.  F.  Kallenbaugh,  The  Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

F.  J.  Kans,  Federal  Advertising  Agency. 
Paul  G.  Kayser,  Chas.  T.  Howe  Company. 
H.  B.  Kearney,  Radium  Chemical  Company. 
Edward  A.  Keith,  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co. 

A.    H.    Keleher,    Exporters'    and    Manufacturers'    Representative. 

C.  B.  Kent,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
John  W.  Kerr.  Firestone  Tire  and  Ruliber  Co. 
H.  W.  Keyerleber,  National  Carbon  Co. 

J.  J.  Kiely,  The  Link-Belt  Company. 

Edw.  A.  Kimball,  Georgia  Mfg.  Ass'n. 

Charles  P.   King,  South  American  Publishing  Co.,   Inc. 

E.  L.  King,  Pratt  &  Cady  Company.  Inc. 

Frank  C.  King,  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

N.  F.  King.  Chas.  T.  Stork  &  Co..  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Company. 

Joseph  P.  Knedlhans,  The  Gwilliam  Company. 

R.  W.  Knight,  The  .Austin  Company. 


John  A.    Kncclu'l,  The   Kelly  &  Jones  Cc. 

William   1'.   11.   Koelscli,  New  Netherlands  Bank. 

\'ladimir  Kolesiiikoff,  Russian  Ministry  of  Supplies. 

Charles  Korby,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 

\V.  H.  Kornan,  L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

.Mfred  E.  Kornfeld,  Evening  Post. 

Clias.  Kotzin,  Richmond  Hosiery  Mills. 

Richard  Krahe,  Coverly  Spencer  &  Krahe. 

J     1.    Krause,   The    Kaynee   Co. 

S    Kuker,  United  Steel  Products  Co. 

M.   \J.  Kurtze,  The  Sherwin-Williams   Company. 

Chas.  Kutzin.  Richmond  Hosiery  Mills. 

W.  T.  Kyle,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Henri  La  Fontaine,  Lazare  Godchaux. 
Wm.   B.   Laighton,   Hood  Rubber  Company. 
C.  J.  Lamothe.  Crompton  Richmond  Cf). 

C.  P.  Lamprey,  Gerhard  &  Hey,  Inc. 

L.  Landau.  Rownson,  Drew  &  Clydesdale,  Inc. 

J.  H.  Lane.  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Lawrence  Langer. 

John  Larson,  Bech  Van  Sicklen  Co..  Inc. 

L.  A.  Latour,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

H.  B.  Lau,  Moorhead  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  G.  Lay,  State  Department. 

S.  Lear,  Lebanon  Machine  Co. 

Bruno  C.  Lechler,  S.  S.  Hepworth  Company. 

E.  Lenz,  The  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co. 

S.  Lessner,  Export  American   Industrie,:^ 

Ernest  C.  Leste.  Anker  Engineering  Co. 

Alex  R.  Leszcej-nski,  Weyant  Electrical  Co.,  Inc. 

Ralph  Levey,  Margau  &  Company. 

Ernest  Reese  Levi,  Evening  Post. 

D.  G.  Levick,  Foreign  Exchange. 
Ira  :M.  Levy,  Hudson  Trading  Co. 
J.  G.  Levy,  Diehl  Manufacturing  Co. 

Albert  Lewis,  The  Cook  &  Bernheimer  Company. 

E.  B.  Lewis,  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
H.  C.  Lewis,  National  Paper  and  Type  Co. 

Walter  Lichtenstein,  First  National   Bank  of  Chicago. 

Arthur  Liebes,  La  Nacion. 

Jonas  Lied,  Lied,  Inc. 

Geo.  O.  Lindberg.  J.  E.  Lindberg  Co. 

H.  A.  Lindsey,  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company. 

R.  S.  Litchfield,  Crocker,  McElwain  Company. 

Ernest  L.  Little,  National  City  Bank. 


Export  Problems  of  the  Uxited  Statks 


A.  H.  Lloyd.  Lamport  &  Holt,  Ltd. 
J.  D.  Lobb,  The  F.  W.  Home  Co. 
George  E.  Long,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
S.  W.  Long,  S.  W.  Long  Textile  Co.,  Inc. 
L.  J.  Lowe,  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
J.  F.  Lucey.  Lucey  Alfg.  Corp. 
Adolph  C.  Lutz,  Peierls,  Buhler  &  Co. 
L.  S.  Lyon,  S.  S.  Steiner. 

J.  K.  Macartney,  The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Co. 

Roy  S.  Alac  Elwee,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

H.  S.  MacLean,  The  Adder  Machine  Co. 

Maxwell  Mac  blaster,  R.  W.  Cameron  &  Company. 

R.  VV.  MacNaugliton,  Harvey  Hubb'^ll,  Inc. 

E.  A.  McCarthy,  Radium  Chemical  Co. 

J.  S.  McCay.  Welsbach  Co. 

L.   T.   McCloskey,   Diamond   State   Fibre  Co. 

A.  H.  McCombs,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

Donald  M.  McCready,  American  Textiles  Export  Corp. 

E.  W.  McCullough,  National  Vehicle  &  Implement  Association. 
L.  J.  McDermott,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

L.  G.  McDonald,  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co. 

John  J.  McElroy,  Howe  Scale  Company  of  New  York. 

Joseph  IMcElroy,  3rd,  Pass  &  Seymour,  Inc. 

i»l    W.  Mclntyre,  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co. 

H.  Gardner  McKerrow,  E.  F.  Drew  &  Company. 

Irving  McKesson,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

F.  J.  McKittrick,  General  Electric  Company. 
W.  H.  McLaren,  Catlin  &  Co. 

H.  A.  McLaughlin,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

F.  L.  Maguire,  Pan-American  Defense  Association. 

E.  R.  Mahn,  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company. 

C.  J.  Mahoney.  The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

J.  H.  Mahoney,  Merchants'  Association. 

V.  D.  Mahoney,  Jenkins  Brothers. 

Paul  R.  Mahony,  Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

T.  T.  Malleson,  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  H.  Mann,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Fowler  Manning,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 

Louis  C.  Marburg.  Marburg  Bros.,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Marburg.  Marburg  Bros.,  Inc. 

Bernard  Marcus,  Crew  Levick  Co. 

Phillipo  B.  Marsden,   Howard   Bros.   Mfg.  Co. 

Frank   H.   Marston,   Kaumagraph   Company. 

C.  C.  Martin,  National  Paper  and  Pulp  Co. 

Nep  Martinez,  Edwards.  Murphy  it  Minton. 


M.vMiwnrKKKs   IIxi-oki 


J.  S.  Marvin,  National  Automobile  Clianiher  of  Commerce. 

J.  E.  Masterson.  H.  B.  Smith  Co. 

A.  M.  Matheson,  The  Matheson  Company. 

H.  C.  Matlack,  RIatlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation. 

F.  C.  Mattern,  The  Fairbanks  Company. 

S.  L.  Maxon,  Oneida  Community.  Ltd. 

Willy  Mayer,  William  Mayer  &  Company. 

Edward  H.  Mays.  E.  G.  Long  Company. 

J.  L.  Medler,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Robert  J.  Meehan.  James  G.  Johnson  &  Co. 

J.  E.  Menendez,  Clafiins,  Inc. 

Walter  P.  Merrian,  Ames  Iron  Works. 

George  Mesta,  Mesta  Machine  Company. 

Joseph  A.  Meterovitch,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

H.  P.  Meulendyke,  U.  S.  Cartridge  Co. 

J.  F.  Meyer,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company. 

Geo.  R.  Meyercord,  Meyercord  Co. 

S.  Midzutani. 

J.  R.  Miglietta,  The  Texas  Company. 

James  Milaw,  Martens  &  Co. 

H.  Milker,  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  E.  Miller,  Lucey  Mfg.  Co. 

Guyon  Miller,  Downingtown  Mfg.  Co. 

Lucius  Hopkins  Miller,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

V.  E.  Miller,  Philipine  Education  Co. 

Alfreido  Miranda.  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works. 

Allen  R.  Mitchell  Jr.,  Shackenmaxon  Mills. 

Clayton  L.  Moak,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

F.  Mohrenschildt,  Locomotive  Superheater  Co. 

F.  A.  Monroe  Jr..  The  Dyer  Co. 

T.  Montgomery,  The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  C.  Moore,  Benjamin  Moore  &  Co. 

Charles  F.  Moore,  Parsons  Trading  Co. 

E.  M.  Moore,  The  Stanley  Works. 

John  C.  Moore,  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  J.  P.  Moore,  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

E.  W.  Moorehouse,  Atlas  Powder  Co. 

De  Leon  Sidney  Moos,  Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories. 

Henry  S.  Moos,  American  Machinery  Syndicate. 

C.  L.  Morean,  Naylor  &  Co. 

N.  Morens,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 

Julius  Moritzen,  Scandinavian  Trade  Outlook. 

Wm.  R.  Morpeth,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Horace  S.  Morrison,  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

Geo.  R.  Mowat,  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Sales  Co. 

J.  Malcolm  Muir,  McGraw-Hill  Co. 


Export  Problems  of  tiih  rxiTK.D  Stati 


Chas.  Muller,  The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 
P.  H.  Munn,  Ranson  &.  Randolph  Co. 
A.  F.  Munro,  Iznosskoff  &  Co. 

A.  A.  Murphy,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co. 
D.  G.  Murphy,  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

H.  G.  Murray,  Trans-Pacific  Magazine.^ 

H.  A.  Musson,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

J.  E.  Muurling,  Netherland  Indian  Government. 

B.  H.  Myer,  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 
S.  H.  Myers,  National  Lead  Co. 

Guy  S.  Nankivel,  Stanley  Insulating  Co. 

F.  W.  Nason,  Condit  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  Associated  Business  Papers. 

Allen  D.  Neel,  Pratt  Engineering  and  Machine  Co. 

Robert  B.  Neil.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Benj.  Neilds,  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

James  J.  Nesbitt,  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  W.  Nichols,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  R.  Nilse,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

F.  S.  Nixon,  Federal  Advertising  Agency. 

John  Vavaseur  Noel,  Noel  News  Service. 

John  Nolan,  John  Nolan. 

D.  T.  Nolthenius,  Chas.  T.  Stork  &  Co. 

B.  Nordrup,  Aage  Havemanns  Efef. 
A.  E.  Norris,  F.  U.  Stearns  &  Co. 

F.  Wesley  Northridge,  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Nussbaum,  Nussbaum  &  Hunold. 

Paul  E.  Nystrom,  Ph.  D.,  International  Magazine  Co. 

F.  J.  O'Connell,  Cone  Export  &  Comm.  Co. 
Thos.  F.  O'Keefe.  Frank  Hemingway,  Inc. 

D.  O'Neill,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co. 
T,  J.  O'Neill,  New  York  Commercial. 

C.  A.  O'Reilly,  Irving  National  Bank. 

James  S.  Ogsbury,  Computing-Tabulating-Rccording  Co. 

E.  Omeltchenko,  Central  War  Industrial  Committee  of  Russia. 
Albert  E.  Osborn,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  William  Ostrow,  William  Fisher  &  Co. 

M.  A.  Oudin,  General  Electric  Co. 

John  I.  Overton,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

Clarence  J.  Owens,  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

Pablo  Pagos,  The  Brunswick-Balke  Collender  Co. 
Robert  M.  Parsons,  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co. 
W.  O.  Partisch.  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 


Il'i  A.MKKUAN     M.VNl  KACrrKKKS     Mxi-OIM'    A  SSOl  1  \  I  Ic  r, 

A.  G.  PartridRC,   KiiosU)iie    Tire  ami   Rubber  Co. 
C.   H.  Pascoe,  American  W'iiulow  Glass  Co. 
William  P.  Paxton,  llyland  Glass  Co. 
H.  H.  Pease,  Hero  Manufacturing  Co. 
\nnie  S.  Peck. 

Ashley  F.  Peck,  International  Trade  Press. 
R.  E.  Peck,  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co. 
Hamilton  Peltz,  The  New  York  Herald. 
K.  L.  Pemberton,  American  Manganese  Steel  Co. 
S.   Pepper,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Percy. 

M.  Pereles,  Foreign  Advertising  Service. 
Graham  Dun  Perley,  Federal  Food  Products  Co. 
C.  E.  Perry.  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 
H.  C.  Petty,  Crocker  Wheeler  Co. 
C.  G.  Pfeif?er.  George  Borgfeldt   &  Co. 
George  H.  Pierre,  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Lewis  E.  Pierson,  Irving  National  Bank. 
J.  W.  Pincus,  Alexander  Hinchuk  &  Co. 
E.  Planas,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
\V.  J.  Platka,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
Nathaniel  Piatt,  H.  L.  Baker  Company. 
W.  C.  Piatt,  National  Petroleum  News. 
E.  H.  Poetter.  The  Barrett  Co. 
H.  B.  Pond,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. 
Alfred  Pope,  The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 
Chas.  A.  Pope. 

Charles  H.  Porcher.  Pittsburg  Steel  Co. 
E.  C.  Porter,  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
T.  W.   Porter,  U.  S.  Hame  Co. 
C.  P.  Postelle,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
L.  H.  Potter  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
E.  H.  Pottle,  Colonial  Works. 
E.  E.  Pratt,  Pacific  Commercial  Co. 
H.  W.  Pratt.  Naylor  &  Co. 
W.  C.  Prendergast,  Lucey  Mfg.  Co. 
William  W.  Preschl,  Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 
C.  W.   Price,   International  Trade   Press. 
J.  Prince,  Prince  Lauten  Co. 

Robert  W.  Proctor,  The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co. 
C.  V.  Prytz,  Mailometer  Sales  Co. 
S.  E.  Pugh,  Borden's  Condensed  IMilk  Sales  Co. 
A.  Purnell,  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 

E.  A.  Quin.  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works. 


Export  Problems  of  the  United 


W.  V.  \V.  Rabb,  The  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

James  J.  Raflferty,  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Geo.  R.  Ramson,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

S.  I.  Rarien,  IndianapoHs  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  H.  Rastall,  Department  of  Commerce. 

R.  A.  Rea,  Fairbanks  Morse  Co. 

H.  Rebban,  Klauber  Trading  Corporation. 

William  Redecker,  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.    • 

Horace  D.  Reeve,  J.  G.  White  Management  Corp. 

Joseph  E.  Regan,  The  Bankers'  Monthly. 

Emil  Reich,  Transatlantic  Commercial  Exchange  Co. 

M.  C.  Reichert,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Thomas  F.  Reiley,  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

H.  G.  Reinecke,  Yale  and  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

O.  H.  Reinhart,  The  Milton  Mfg.  Co. 

James  H.  Rendall,  Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Cristoval  Residor,  Ralph  L.  Fuller  &  Co. 

B.  H.  Reynolds,  Mexican  Telegraph  Co. 
W.  E.  Rhine,  Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 

E.  E.  Rice,  P.  O.  Hagen,  Inc. 
P.  J.  Rich,  Baer  Brothers. 

George  S.  Richards,  Jr.,  Fiske  Brothers  Refining  Co. 

T.  E.  Richards,  American  Wire  Fabrics  Co. 

M.  E.  Richardson,  British  Council. 

H.  B.  Ridge,  Export  American  Industries. 

C.  R.  Rinehart.  Fuller  Lehigh  &  Co. 

A.  B.  Riouffe,  Puritan  Underwear  Mfg.  Co. 
Walter  E.  Roberts,  Suffern  Company,  Inc. 
G.  C.  Robinson,  Whiting  Paterson  Co. 
H.  R.  Robinson,  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Ralph  P.  Robinson.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
L.  C.  Rockhill,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
J.  J.  Rockwell,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc. 
H.   E.  Rodenbaugh,  Newspaper. 
G.  L.  Rodier,  Parsons  &  Whittemore,  Inc. 
R.  R.  Rodriquez,  Cuban  Distributing  Co. 
Carroll  S.  Rogers,  American  Stove  Co. 
H.  J.  Rogers,  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
J.  D.  Rogers,  Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 
Daniel  J.  Roke,  Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Phil  M.  Rose,  The  Alvey-Ferguson  Co. 
Stanley    Rose.    Barber   Asphalt    Paving    Co. 
Rosenberg,  United  Smelting  &  .Muminum  C<>. 
Eugene  Ross,  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

F.  H.  W.  Ross,  National  Marine  League. 
L.  Rostvig,  Lorange  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Amkuu'an  Maxukac-iuukus  Export  AssdciATi 


S.  I.  Roth.  Pawling  &  Harnishchfeger  Co. 

F.  .\.  Riimpf,  The  Remington  Oil  Engine  Co. 

H.  J.  Runyon,  United  Filters  Corp. 

W.  F.  Ruther,  Turner.  Day  &  VVoolworth  Handle  Co. 


H.  I.  Sakowsky,  R.  Martens  &  Co. 

A.  V.  Sallada,  G.  Amsinck  &.  Co.,  Inc. 

John  L.  Salter,  Jr.,  John  L.  Salter  &  Sons. 

F.  M.  Sammis,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co. 

H.  Sapery,  Syracuse  Smelting  Works. 

Alex  Saravia.  M.  P.  Trading  Co. 

Lafayette  Savay. 

Vincent  J.  Sawyer,  South  American  Publishing  Co. 

Wm.  C.  Schalck. 

J.  Schanzenbach,  J.  Schanzenbach. 

S.  C.  Schenck,  Belden  Mfg.  Co. 

H.  H.  Schnebel,  Lebanon  Machine  Co. 

Jacob  G.  Schneppe,  Charles  M.  Stieff,  Inc. 

J.  J.  Schnyder,  Buffalo  Sled  Co. 

L.  C.  Schott,  The  Credit  Clearing  House. 

Elsa  T.  Schroder,  The  Evening  Post. 

J.  J.  Schroeder,  The  Buffalo  Sled  Co. 

Frederick  Schuck,  Bacon  &  Co. 

Schulsinger,  McGraw-Hill  Co. 

Fred  W.  Schultz,  McGraw-Hill  Co. 

M.  H.  Schuster,  Levison  &  Co. 

David  E.  Schwab,  Krower  Tynberger  Co.,  Inc. 

M.  Schwartz,  Prince  Lauten  Co. 

H.  M.  Scott,  Edison  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Medley  Scovil,  Medley  Scovil,  Inc. 

Saul  Selinger,  E.  Selinger. 

A.  Serton,  Chas.  T.  Storck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Frank  W.  Severn,  Dobbin  Gore  Drill  Co.,  Inc. 

Chas.  Seymour,  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Co. 

C.  D.  Shady.  Bech  Van  Siclen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  R.  Shefensky,  Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck. 

W.  A.  Shepard,  American  Axe  &  Tool  Co. 

R.  J.  Shields,  Bennington  Scale  Co. 

W.  D.  Shilts.  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Alfred  B.  Shogren,  U.  S.  Envelope  Co. 

Bernard  S.  Shoniger,  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris. 

J.  H.  Siebert,  Liberty  Steel  Products  Co. 

William  J.  Siemon,  Y.  N.   Produce  Exchange  Bank. 

F.  G.  Sikes,  Sikes  Chair  Co. 

Ernesto  T.  Simondetti,  John  W.  Thorne  &  Co. 

Wm.  R.  Simpson.  American  Pulley  Co. 


Export  Problems  of  the  United  States 


R.  M.  Sitterley,  Klaxon  Co. 

F.  K.  Smith,  United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 
I.  Smith,  Schmoll   Fils  &  Co. 

I.  R.  Smith,  Weingarten  Bros.,  Inc. 

Melbourne  Smith,  Daily  News  Record. 

Pedro  J.  Smith,  Textile  and  Chemical  Agencies. 

Penberton  Smith,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. 

Philip  S.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

R.  F.  Smith,  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Sydney  P.  Smith,  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  American,  Inc. 

W.  E.  Smith,  Watts  Stebbins  &  Co. 

G.  E.  Snider,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Henry  O.  Sniffen,  R.  M.  Ford  &  Co. 

W.  W.  Sniffin,  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

C.  D.  Snow,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Albert  A.  Snowden,  Albert  A.  Snowden  &  Co. 

B.  E.  Snyder,  R.  B.  Davis. 

C.  A.  Snyder,  The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 
M.  H.  Snyder,  R.  Thomas  &  Son  Co. 

I.  M.  Sobin,  J.  C.  Brown,  Inc. 

W.  W.  Solliday,  E.  Klack  Water  Co. 

Roy  F.  Soule,  Hardware  Age. 

John  W.  Southall,  C.  B.  Richard  &  Co. 

William  Spimey.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

A.  F.  Staal,  Central  War  Industrial  Committee  of  Russia. 

D.  P.  Stagg,  R.  L.  Baker  Co. 

F.  W.  Stark,  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Walter  B.  Stark,  Spanish   Pictorial  Review. 

John  T.  Stebe,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

Leonard  Steenman,  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

C.  E.  Stefifey,  National  Cash  Register. 

Albert  Stein,  Naday  &  Fletcher. 

Mortimer  Steinfels,  Matthews  Brothers  Mfg.   Co. 

C.  W.  A.  Steinmetz,  American  Blower  Co. 

A.  Stephens,  Simmons   Boardman   Publisliing  Co. 

E.  A.  Stephens,  El  Automovil  Americano. 

F.  K.   Stephenson,   Republic    Rubber   Co. 
Edwin  M.  Stern,  Weingarten  Bros.,  Inc. 
L.  W.  Stetson,  Sperry  Gyroscup  Co. 

R.  C.  Stevens,  Zellers  Stevens,  Inc. 

C.  Stevenson,  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

P.  J.  Stevenson,  U.  S.  Department  <.f  Commerce. 

W.  M.  Stevenson,  Trans-.\tlantic  Chemical  Corp. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  H.  K.  Mnlford  Co. 

Hamilton  Stewart,  Harbison  Walker  Refractories. 

Eugene   D~.    Stocker,    United    States    Hoffman    Machinery   Co. 


I'rank  D.  Stone,  Clipper  Belt  Laccr  C<>. 

Sidnej-  Story,   Xew  Orleans  Association  ><\   (imimcnc. 

Amos  Stote. 

P..  M.  Strahl,  C.  L.  La  Boiteaux  Co.     ' 

A.  K.  Stuckey.  J.  M.  Brockwell. 

C.  W.  Sudds,  J.  D.  White  Engineering  Corp. 

Kdward  C.  Suflfern,  SufFern  Co. 

Joseph  T.  Sullivan,  Thos.  Maddock's  Sons  Co. 

^^'ilIiam  P.  Sutphen,  X.  J.  Zinc  Co. 

IVederick   Charles   Sutro,  The   Sutro    Bros.    Braid    Co. 

Edward  S.  Swazey,  American  International  Corp. 

\V.  N,  Sweet,  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Corp. 

\V.  T.  Sweet,  Exposition  Business. 

P.  J.  Syms,  The  Banker's  iMonthly. 

Taciina,  U.  S.  Exchange  Corp. 

Roger  B.  Taft,  Hammermill  Paper  Co. 

Harold  D.  Talbot,  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co. 

Howard  Tarlton,  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 

A.  W.  Taylor,  New  York  University. 

B.  C.  Taylor,  Allied  Machinery  Co. 

Prank  H.  Taylor,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 

Geo.  F.  Taylor,  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 

J.  Telenga,  J.  Telenga  Export  and  Trading  Corp. 

B.  R.  Tewksbury,  The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

C.  E.  Thomas,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. 
John  S.  Thomas,  Walworth  Mfg.  Co. 

K.  L.  Thomas,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 

Geo.  S.  Thomson,  Ohio  Blower  Co. 

Thurnauer,  Lightolier  Co. 

Francis  Judson  Tietsort,  United  States  and  Cuban  Allied  Works. 

E.  N.  Townsend,  Thomas  F.  TuruU  Co. 
W.  S.  Townsend,  Xavy  League  of  U.  S. 
C.  A.  Tapper,  International  Trade  Press. 

F.  J.  Turner,  Celluloid  Co. 
Wm.  Tutherly. 

A.  Undt,  Dodge  &  Seymour,  Ltd. 

H.  L.  Usher,  Oliver  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

F.  C.  Vanderburg..  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Albert  Van  Der  Laari,  Grueby  Faience  &  Tile  Co. 
S.  Van  der  Plas,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

E.  C.  Van  Dyk,  Dow-Jones  &  Company. 

F.  H.  Van  Leer.  Bush  Beach  &  Gent.  Inc. 
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Dr.  Hendrik  Willem  van  Luon.  Chas.  T.  Stork  &  Co.,  In*:. 

George  C.  Vedder,  Export  American  Industry. 

Jesse  E.  Vera,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

L.  M.  Vogas,  Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Howard  H.  Vogel,  Samuel  Eiseman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  R.  Vogeler,  King  Motor  Car  Co. 

August  Voland.  Albert  Herzog. 

H.  P.  Vose,  American  International  Corp. 

I.  V.  A.  Wait,  The  Chase  National  Bank. 
H.  C.  Walby,  Walby  &  Co.,  Inc. 

E.  L.  Waldo.  Bech  Van  Siclen  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Allen  Walker. 

C.  S.  Wall,  National  City  Company. 

A.  F.  Wallace.  Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co. 

M.  E.  Wallace,  Ayres-Bridges  &  Compan\-. 

John  Walsh,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

William  A.  Ward,  United  States  of  America. 

Ray  Van  Tuyl  Warman,  Export  American  Industries. 

C.  J.  Warren,  Johns-AIanville  Co. 

J.  A.  Warris,  E.  G.  Long  &  Company. 

Leonard  C.  Wason,  Aberthaw  Construction  Co. 

C.  H.  Waterbury,  National  Wholesale  Druggist  Association. 

F.  D.  Waterman,  I..  E.  Waterman  &  Company. 
William  Watson,  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co. 

R.  J.  Weber.  J.  C.  Brown,  Inc. 

David  Weingarten,  Weingarten  Bros.,  Inc. 

Levi  Weingarten,  Newark  Board  of  Trade. 

T.  N.  Weins.  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby. 

I.  E.  Weinstein. 

W.  C.  Welborne,  Welborne  &  Co.  Inc. 

Paul  D.  Welles.  Parker  Wilder  &  Co. 

G.  W.  Werden,  Denby  Motor  Truck  Company. 
L.  p.  Wertheimer,  Atlas  Advertising  Agency. 
R.  A.  Wetmore,  Republic  Mercantile  Corp. 
Benjamin  Wheeler,  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co. 
Joseph  M.  Wheeler,  General  Motors  Export  Co. 
Park  J.  White.  Park  J.  White  Co. 

M.  E.  Whiteleaf,  Crocker  Wheeler  Company. 
F.  O.  Whiting,  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company. 
R.  R.  Whitman,  New  York  Commercial. 
P.  H.  Whitney,  Westinghouse  .\ir   Brake  C<«. 
Benjamin  Whittaker,  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co. 
Alice  Wilde,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Museum  Association. 
H.  C.  Wildosen,  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company. 
Frank  P.  Wilds,  Keene  Mica  Protlucts  Co. 
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VVillbrand.  Edison  Portland  Cement  Company. 

E.  J.  Williams,  Lucey  Manufacturing  Corp. 

J.  H.  Williams,  J.  II.  Williams  &  Co. 

Louis  \V.  Williams,  Union  Drawn  Stocl  Co. 

R.  T.  Williams.  Willys-Overland  Co. 

S.  B.  Williams,  McGraw-Hill  Company. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  Empire  Trust  Compani\ 

T.  L.  Wilson,  The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Howard  C.  Winne,  Johnston  Overseas  Advertising  Service. 

Geo.  H.  Winslow,  American  Woolen  Products  Co. 

E.  C.  Wolf,  Scribners  Magazine 

Fred  S.  Wonhan,  Wonhan  Bates  &  Good. 

Charles  B.  Wortham,  Davis-Bournonville  Co. 

Leon  M.  Wourgaft,  Yourobeta  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  G.  Young,  War  Service  Committee. 

E.  S.  Young,  Columbian  Enameling  and  Stamping  Co. 

J.  H.  Young,  National  City  Bank. 

John  A.  Zellers,  Zellers,  Stevens,  Inc. 
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